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The scene: dispersedly in various countries 

CHARACTERS IN THE PLAY 

Antiochus, King of Antioch 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre 
HELICANUsl , , rm 

Escanes ) fiords of Tyre 

Simonides, King of Pentapolis 
Cleon, Governor of Tkarsus 
Lysimachus, Governor of Mytilene 
Cerimon, a lord of Ephesus 
Thaliard, a lord of Antioch 
Philemon, servant to Cerimon 
Leonine, servant to Dionyza 
Marshal 
A Pandar 
Boult, his servant 

The daughter of Antiochus 
Dionyza, wife to Cleon 
Thaisa, daughter to Simonides 
Marina, daughter to Pericles and Thaisa 
Lychorida, nurse to Marina 
A Bawd 

Lords , Knights , Gentlemen , Sailors , Pirates, 
Fishermen, and Messengers 

Diana 

Gower, as Chorus 
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[r Prologue] Before the palace of Antioch, with 
heads displayed above the entrance 

Enter Gower, as Chorus 

Gower. To sing a song that old was sung. 

From ashes ancient Gower is come, 

Assuming man’s infirmities. 

To glad your ear and please your eyes. 

It hath been sung at festivals, 

On ember-eves and holy ales; 

And lords and ladies in their lives 
Have read it for restoratives; 

The purchase is to make men glorious; 

Et bonum quo antiquius, eo melius. io 

If you, born in these latter times 

When wit’s more ripe, accept my rhymes. 

And that to hear an old man sing 
May to your wishes pleasure bring, 

I life would wish, and that I might 
Waste it for you like taper-light. 

This Antioch, then; Antiochus the great 
Built up this city for his chiefest seat, 

The fairest in all Syria: 

I tell you what mine authors say: 20 

This king unto him took a fere, 

Who died and left a female heir, 

So buxom, blithe and full of face 
As heaven had lent her all his grace; 
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With whom the father liking took. 

And her to incest did provoke. 

Bad child, worse father, to entice his own 
To evil should be done by none. 

But custom what they did begin 
30 Made with long use account no sin. 

The beauty of this sinful dame 
Made many princes thither frame. 

To seek her as a bed-fellow, 

In marriage-pleasures play-fellow; 

Which to prevent he made a law. 

To keep her still and men in awe. 

That whoso asked her for his wife. 

His riddle told not, lost his life. 

So for her many a wight did die, 

40 As yon grim looks do testify. [ pointing to the heads 

What now ensues, to the judgement of your eye 
I give my cause, who best can justify. [he goes 


[1.1.] ‘Enter Antiochus, Prince Pericles 
and followers'' 

Antiochus. Young Prince of Tyre, you have at 
large received 

The danger of the task you undertake. 

Pericles. I have, Antiochus, and, with a soul 
Embold’ned with the glory of her praise. 

Think death no hazard in this enterprise. 

Antiochus. Bring in our daughter, clothed like a bride, 
For the embracements even of Jove himself; 

At whose conception, till Lucina reigned, 

Nature this dowry gave: to glad her presence. 
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The senate-house of planets all did sit, io 

To knit in her their best perfections. 

Music. ''Enter Antiochus ’ Daughter ’ 

Pericles. See where she comes, apparelled like 
the spring, 

Graces her subjects, and her thoughts the king 
Of every virtue gives renown to men! 

Her face the book of praises, where is read 
Nothing but curious pleasures, as from thence 
Sorrow were ever razed, and testy wrath 
Could never be her mild companion. 

You gods that made me man and sway in love. 

That have inflamed desire in my breast 20 

To taste the fruit of yon celestial tree 
Or die in the adventure, be my helps. 

As I am son and servant to your will, 

To compass such a boundless happiness! 

Antiochus. Prince Pericles— 

Pericles. That would be son to great Antiochus. 
Antiochus. Before thee stands this fair Hesperides, 

With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touched; 

For death-like dragons here affright thee hard. 

Her face, like heaven, enticeth thee to view 30 

Her countless glory, which desert must gain; 

And which without desert because thine eye 
Presumes to reach, all the whole heap must die. 

Yon sometimes famous princes, like thyself. 

Drawn by report, advent’rous by desire. 

Tell thee, with speechless tongues and semblance pale. 
That without covering save yon field of stars, 

Here they stand martyrs, slain in Cupid’s wars; 

And with dead cheeks advise thee to desist 
For going on death’s net, whom none resist. 

p.-4 


40 
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Pericles. Antiochus, I thank thee, who hath taught 
My frail mortality to know itself. 

And by those fearful objects to prepare 
This body, like to them, to what I must; 

For death remembered should be like a mirror. 

Who tells us life’s but breath, to trust it error. 

I’ll make my will then, and, as sick men do, 

Who know the world, see heaven, but feeling woe 
Gripe not at earthly joys as erst they did, 

50 So I bequeath a happy peace to you 

And all good men, as every prince should do; 

My riches to the earth from whence they came; 

But my unspotted fire of love to you. [to the princess 
Thus ready for the way of life or death, 

I wait the sharpest blow, Antiochus. 

Antiochus. Scorning advice, read the conclusion then: 
Which read and not expounded, ’tis decreed, 

As these before thee thou thyself shalt bleed. 

Daughter. Of all ’sayed yet, mayst thou 
prove prosperous! 

60 Of all ’sayed yet, I wish thee happiness! 

Pericles. Like a bold champion I assume the lists, 
Nor ask advice of any other thought 
But faithfulness and courage. 

He reads ‘the riddle * 

‘ I am no viper, yet I feed 
On mother’s flesh that did me breed. 

I sought a husband, in which labour 
I found that kindness from a father. 

He’s father, son, and husband mild; 

I mother, wife, and yet his child. 

70 How this may be, and yet in two, 

As you will live, resolve it you.’ 

[aside] Sharp physic is the last: but, O you powers 
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That gives heaven countless eyes to view men’s acts. 

Why cloud they not their sights perpetually. 

If this be true, which makes me pale to read it ? 

Fair glass of light, I loved you, and could still. 

Were not this glorious casket stored with ill. 

But I must tell you, now my thoughts revolt; 

For he’s no man on whom perfections wait 

That, knowing sin within, will touch the gate. 80 

You are a fair viol and your sense the strings. 

Who, fingered to make man his lawful music, 

Would draw heaven down and all the gods to hearken, 

But being played upon before your time. 

Hell only danceth at so harsh a chime. 

Good sooth, I care not for you. 

Antiochus. Prince Pericles, touch not, upon thy life, 

For that’s an article within our law. 

As dangerous as the rest. Your time’s expired: 

Either expound now or receive your sentence. 90 

Pericles. Great king, 

Few love to hear the sins they love to act; 

’Twould braid yourself too near for me to tell it. 

Who has a book of all that monarchs do. 

He’s more secure to keep it shut than shown; 

For vice repeated is like the wand’ring wind. 

Blows dust in others’ eyes, to spread itself; 

And yet the end of all is bought thus dear, 

The breath is gone, and the sore eyes see clear 
To stop the air would hurt them. The blind mole casts 100 
Copped hills towards heaven, to tell the earth 
is thronged 

By man’s oppression; and the poor worm doth die for’t. 
Kings are earth’s gods; in vice their law’s their will; 

And if Jove stray, who dares say Jove doth ill? 

It is enough you know; and it is fit, 
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What being more known grows worse, to smother it. 
All love the womb that their first being bred. 

Then give my tongue like leave to love my head. 

( Antiochus . Heaven, that I had thy head! He has 
found the meaning* 

no Butlwillglozewithhim. [aloud'] Young prince of'Tyre, 
Though by the tenour of our strict edict. 

Your exposition misinterpreting, 

We might proceed to cancel of your days; 

Yet hope, succeeding from so fair a tree 
As your fair self, doth tune us otherwise. 

Forty days longer we do respite you; 

If by which time our secret be undone, 

This mercy shows we’ll joy in such a son; 

And until then your entertain shall be 
120 As doth befit our honour and your worth. 

[all but Pericles go 

Pericles. How courtesy would seem to cover sin. 
When what is done is like an hypocrite. 

The which is good in nothing but in sight! 

If it be true that I interpret false. 

Then were it certain you were not so bad 
As with foul incest to abuse your soul; 

Where now you’re both a father and a son. 

By your uncomely claspings with your child. 

Which pleasures fits a husband, not a father; 

130 And she an eater of her mother’s flesh. 

By the defiling of her parents’ bed; 

And both like serpents are, who though they feed 
On sweetest flowers, yet they poison breed. 

Antioch, farewell! for wisdom sees, those men 
Blush not in actions blacker than the night, 

Will shun no course to keep them from the light. 

One sin, I know, another doth provoke; 
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Murder’s as near to lust as flame to smoke. 

Poison and treason are the hands of sin. 

Ay, and the targets, to put off the shame. 140 

Then, lest my life be cropped to keep you clear, 

By flight I’ll shun the danger which I fear. [he goes 

Re-enter Jntiochus 

Antiochus. He hath found the meaning. 

For which we mean to have his head. 

He must not live to trumpet forth my infamy. 

Nor tell the world Antiochus doth sin 
In such a loathed manner; 

And therefore instantly this prince must die; 

For by his fall my honour must keep high. 

Who attends us there? 150 

1 Enter Thaliard ’ 

Thaliard. Doth your highness call ? 

Antiochus. Thaliard, you are of our chamber, Thaliard, 

And our mind partakes her private actions 
To your secrecy; and for your faithfulness 
We will advance you, Thaliard. 

Behold, here’s poison, and here’s gold; 

We hate the prince of Tyre, and thou must kill him: 

It fits thee not to ask the reason why; 

Because we bid it. Say, is it done ? 

Thaliard. My lord, ’tis done. 

Antiochus . Enough. 160 

*Enter a Messenger ’ 

Let your breath cool yourself, telling your haste. 
Messenger. My lord, prince Pericles is fled, [he goes 
Antiochus. As thou wilt live, fly after; and like an 
arrow shot from a well experienced archer hits the 
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mark his eye doth level at, so thou never return unless 
thou say ‘Prince Pericles is dead.’ 

Thaliard. My lord, if I can get him within my pistol’s 
length, I’ll make him sure enough: so, farewell to your 
highness. 

170 Antiochus. Thaliard, adieu! [Thaliard goes] Till 
Pericles be dead, 

My heart can lend no succour to my head. [he goes 


[1. 2.] Tyre. A room in the palace 
Enter Pericles 

Pericles. [to lords without] Let none disturb us. 
Why should this change of thoughts, 

The sad companion, dull-eyed melancholy. 

Be my so used a guest as not an hour 
In the day’s glorious walk, or peaceful night. 

The tomb where grief should sleep, can breed 
me quiet? 

Here pleasures court mine eyes, and mine eyes 
shun them, 

And danger, which I feared, is at Antioch, 

Whose arm seems far too short to hit me here; 

Yet neither pleasure’s art can joy my spirits, 
xo Nor yet the other’s distance comfort me. 

Then it is thus: the passions of the mind, 

That have their first conception by misdread. 

Have after-nourishment and life by care; 

And what was first but fear what might be done. 
Grows elder now and cares it be not done. 

And so with me: the great Antiochus, 

’Gainst whom I am too little to contend. 
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Since he’s so great can make his will his act. 

Will think me speaking, though I swear to silence; 

Nor boots it me to say I honour him, 20 

If he suspect I may dishonour him. 

And what may make him blush in being known, 

He’ll stop the course by which it might be known; 

With hostile forces he’ll o’erspread the land. 

And with th’ostent of war will look so huge, 

Amazement shall drive courage from the state, 

Our men be vanquished ere they do resist, 

And subjects punished that ne’er thought offence: 

Which care of them, not pity of myself. 

Who am no more but as the tops of trees 30 

Which fence the roots they grow by and defend them. 
Makes both my body pine and soul to languish, 

And punish that before that he would punish. 

j Enter Heucanus, with other Lords 

First Lord. Joy and all comfort in your sacred breast! 
Second Lord. And keep your mind, till you return 
to us, 

Peaceful and comfortable! 

Helicanus. Peace, peace, and give experience tongue. 
They do abuse the king that flatter him: 

For flattery is the bellows blows up sin; 

The thing the which is flattered, but a spark, 40 

To which that blast gives heat and stronger glowing; 
Whereas reproof, obedient and in order. 

Fits kings, as they are men, for they may err. 

When Signior Soothe here does proclaim a peace. 

He flatters you, makes war upon your life. 

Prince, pardon me, or strike me, if you please; [ kneeling 
I cannot be much lower than my knees. 

Pericles . All leave us else; but let your cares o’erlook 
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What shipping and what lading’s in our haven, 

50 And then return to us. [ the lords go] Helicanus, thou 
Hast moved us: what seest thou in our looks ? 
Helicanus. An angry brow, dread lord. 

Pericles. If there be such a dart in princes’ frowns. 
How durst thy tongue move anger to our face? 

Helicanus. How dares the plants look up to heaven. 
From whence they have their nourishment? 

Pericles. Thou knowest I have power to take thy 
life from thee. 

Helicanus. I have ground the axe myself; 

Do but you strike the blow. 

60 Pericles. Rise, prithee, rise; sit down; thou art 
no flatterer; 

I thank thee for’t; and heaven forbid 

That kings should let their ears hear their faults hid! 

Fit counsellor and servant for a prince. 

Who by thy wisdom makes a prince thy servant. 

What wouldst thou have me do ? 

Helicanus. To bear with patience 

Such griefs as you do lay upon yourself. 

Pericles. Thou speak’st like a physician, Helicanus, 
That ministers a potion unto me 
That thou wouldst tremble to receive thyself. 

70 Attend me then: I went to Antioch, 

Where as thou know’st against the face of death. 

I sought the purchase of a glorious beauty, 

From whence an issue I might propagate. 

Are arms to princes and bring joys to subjects. 

Her face was to mine eye beyond all wonder; 

The rest—hark in thine ear—as black as incest; 

Which by my knowledge found, the sinful father 
Seemed not to strike, but smooth; but thou know’st this, 
’Tis time to fear when tyrants seems to kiss. 
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Which fear so grew in me, I hither fled, 80 

Under the covering of a careful night, 

Who seemed my good protector; and, being here. 
Bethought me what was past, what might succeed* 

I knew him tyrannous; and tyrants’ fears 
Decrease not, but grow faster than the years; 

And should he doubt, as ’tis no doubt he doth. 

That I should open to the list’ning air 
How many worthy princes’ bloods were shed, 

To keep his bed of blackness un-laid-ope. 

To lop that doubt, he’ll fill this land with arms, 90 
And make pretence of wrong that I have done him; 

When all, for mine, if I may call offence, 

Must feel war’s blow, who spares not innocence t 
Which love to all, of which thyself art one. 

Who now reprovedst me for’t,— 

Helicanus. Alas, sir! 

Pericles. Drew sleep out of mine eyes, blood from 
my cheeks, 

Musings into my mind, with thousand doubts 
How I might stop this tempest ere it came; 

And finding little comfort to relieve them, 

I thought it princely charity to grieve them. 100 

Helicanus. Well, my lord, since you have given me 
leave to speak. 

Freely will I speak. Antiochus you fear. 

And justly, too, I think you fear the tyrant 
Who either by public war or private treason 
Will take away your life. 

Therefore, my lord, go travel for a while. 

Till that his rage and anger be forgot. 

Or till the Destinies do cut his thread of life. 

Your rule direct to any; if to me. 

Day serves not light more faithful than I’ll be. 


no 
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Pericles. I do not doubt thy faith; 

But should he wrong my liberties in my absence ? 
Helicanus. We’ll mingle our bloods together in 
the earth, 

From whence we had our being and our birth. 
Pericles. Tyre, I now look from thee then, and 
to Tharsus 

Intend my travel, where I’ll hear from thee; 

And by whose letters I’ll dispose myself. 

The care I had and have of subjects’ good 
On thee I lay, whose wisdom’s strength can bear it. 
120 I’ll take thy word for faith, not ask thine oath: 

Who shuns not to break one will crack them both. 

But in our orbs we’ll live so round and safe. 

That time of both this truth shall ne’er convince. 
Thou show’dst a subject’s shine, I a true prince’. 

[they go 


[i. 3.] Tyre. An ante-chamber in the palace 
‘Enter Thaliakd solus ’ 

Thaliard. So, this is Tyre, and this the court. Here 
must I kill King Pericles; and if I do it not, I am sure 
to be hanged at home: ’tis dangerous. Well, I perceive 
he was a wise fellow and had good discretion, that, 
being bid to ask what he would of the king, desired he 
might know none of his secrets: now do I see he had 
some reason for’t; for if a king bid a man be a villain, 
he’s bound by the indenture of his oath to be one. 
Husht! here comes the lords of Tyre. 

'‘Enter Helicanus, Escanes, with other Lords* 

10 Helicanus. You shall not need, my fellow peers 
of Tyre, 
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Further to question of your king’s departure. 

His sealed commission left in trust with me 
Does speak sufficiently he’s gone to travel. 

{Thaliard, How? the king gone? 

Helicanus. If further yet you will be satisfied, 

Why, as it were unlicensed of your loves. 

He would depart. I’ll give some light unto you. 

Being at Antioch— 

( Thaliard. What from Antioch ? 

Helicanus. Royal Antiochus—on what cause I 
know not— 

Took some displeasure at him; at least he judged so; 
And doubting lest that he had erred or sinned. 

To show his sorrow, he’ld correct himself; 

So puts himself unto the shipman’s toil. 

With whom each minute threatens life or death. 

( Thaliard. Well, I perceive I shall not be hanged 
now, although I would; 

But since he’s gone, the king’s ears it must please; 

He scaped the land, to perish at the seas. 

I’ll present myself. Peace to the lords of Tyre! 
Helicanus. Lord Thaliard from Antiochus is welcome. 
Thaliard. From him I come 
With message unto princely Pericles; 

But since my landing I have understood 
Your lord has betook himself to unknown travels. 

My message must return from whence it came. 
Helicanus. We have no reason to desire it, 
Commended to our master, not to us; 

Yet, ere you shall depart, this we desire, 

As friends to Antioch, we may feast in Tyre, [they go 
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C 1 • 4-1 Tharsus. A room in the Governor’s house 

‘Enter Cleon the Governor of Tharsus , with his wife * 
Diontza l and others’ 

Cleon. My Dionyza, shall we rest us here. 

And by relating tales of others’ griefs, 

See if’twill teach us to forget our own? 

Dionyza. That were to blow at fire in hope to 
quench it; 

For who digs hills because they do aspire 
Throws down one mountain to cast up a higher. 

O my distressed lord, even such our griefs are; 

Here they are but felt, and seen with mischief’s eyes, 
But like to groves, being topped, they higher rise. 

10 Cleon. O Dionyza, 

Who wanteth food, and will not say he wants it. 

Or can conceal his hunger till he famish ? 
f Our tongues and sorrows to sound deep 
Our woes into the air; our eyes to weep, 

Till tongues fetch breath that may proclaim 
them louder; 

That, if heaven slumber while their creatures want. 
They may awake their helps to comfort them. 

I’ll then discourse our woes, felt several years. 

And wanting breath to speak help me with tears. 

20 Dionyza. I’ll do my best, sir. 

Cleon. This Tharsus, o’er which I have 
the government, 

A city on whom plenty held full hand. 

For riches strewed herself even in her streets; 

Whose towers bore heads so high they kissed the clouds. 
And strangers ne’er beheld but wond’red at; 

Whose men and dames so jetted and adorned. 
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Like one another’s glass to trim them by; 

Their tables were stored full, to glad the sight, 

And not so much to feed on as delight; 

All poverty was scorned, and pride so great, 30 

The name of help grew odious to repeat. 

Dionyza. O, ’tis too true. 

Cleon. But see what heaven can do by this 
our change: 

Those mouths, who but of late earth, sea and air 
Were all too little to content and please, 

Although they gave their creatures in abundance, 

As houses are defiled for want of use. 

They are now starved for want of exercise; 

Those palates who, not yet two summers younger, 

Must have inventions to delight the taste, 40 

Would now be glad of bread, and beg for it; 

Those mothers who, to nuzzle up their babes, 

Thought nought too curious, are ready now 
To eat those little darlings whom they loved. 

So sharp are hunger’s teeth, that man and wife 
Draw lots who first shall die to lengthen life. 

Here stands a lord, and there a lady weeping; 

Here many sink, yet those which see them fall 
Have scarce strength left to give them burial. 

Is not this true? 50 

Dionyza. Our cheeks and hollow eyes do witness it. 
Cleon. O, let those cities that of plenty’s cup 
And her prosperities so largely taste, 

With their superfluous riots, hear these tears! 

The misery of Tharsus may be theirs. 

‘Enter a Lord ’ 

Lord. Where’s the lord governor ? 

Cleon. Here. 
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Speak out thy sorrows which thou bring’st in haste. 
For comfort is too far for us to expect. 

60 Lord. We have descried, upon our neighbouring shore, 
A portly sail of ships make hitherward. 

Cleon. I thought as much. 

One sorrow never comes but brings an heir. 

That may succeed as his inheritor; 

And so in ours: some neighbouring nation. 

Taking advantage of our misery. 

Hath stuffed the hollow vessels with their power. 

To beat us down, the which are down already. 

And make a conquest of unhappy men, 

70 Whereas no glory’s got to overcome. 

Lord. That’s the least fear; for, by the semblance 
Of their white flags displayed, they bring us peace. 
And come to us as favourers, not as foes. 

Cleon. Thou speak’st like him’s untutored to repeat; 
Who makes the fairest show means most deceit. 

But bring they what they will, what need we fear? 

On ground’s the lowest, and we are half way there. 
Go tell their general iye attend him here. 

To know for what he comes and whence he comes 
80 And what he craves. 

Lord. I go, my lord. [le goes 

Cleon. Welcome is peace, if he on peace consist; 

If wars, we are unable to resist. 

‘Enter Pericles with Attendants* 

Pericles. Lord governor, for so we hear you are. 

Let not our ships and number of our men 
Be like a beacon fired t’amaze your eyes. 

We have heard your miseries as far as Tyre, 

And seen the desolation of your streets; 

Nor come we to add sorrow to your tears. 
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But to relieve them of their heavy load; 90 

And these our ships, you happily may think 
Are like the Trojan horse was stuffed within 
With bloody veins expecting overthrow, 

Are stored with corn to make your needy bread. 

And give them life whom hunger starved half dead. 

All. The gods of Greece protect you! 

And we’ll pray for you. 

Pericles. Arise, I pray you, rise; 

We do not look for reverence, but for love 
And harbourage for ourself, our ships and men. 

Cleon. The which when any shall not gratify, 100 

Or pay you with unthankfulness in thought. 

Be it our. wives, our children, or ourselves, 

The curse of heaven and men succeed their evils! 

Till when,—the which I hope shall ne’er be seen— 

Your grace is welcome to our town and us. 

Pericles. Which welcome we’ll accept; feast 
here awhile, 

Until our stars that frown lend us a smile. [they go 


[2 Prologue] * Enter Gower ’ 

Gower. Here have you seen a mighty king 
His child, I wis, to incest bring; 

A better prince and benign lord 
Prove awful both in deed and word. 

Be quiet then as men should be, 

Till he hath passed necessity. 

I’ll show you those in trouble’s reign 
Losing a mite, a mountain gain. 

The good in conversation, 
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To whom I give my benison. 

Is still at Tharsus, where each man 
Thinks all is writ he speken can; 

And, to remember what he does. 

Build his statue to make him glorious. 

But tidings to the contrary 

Are brought your eyes; what need speak I ? 

‘Dumb Show 

Enter, at one door, Pericles, talking with Cleon ; all 
the train with them. Enter, at another door, a Gentleman, 
with a letter to Pericles; Pericles shows the letter to 
Cleon, Pericles gives the Messenger a reward, and 
knights him. Exit Pericles at one door, and Cleon 
at another ’ 

Good Helicane, that stayed at home. 

Not to eat honey like a drone 
F rom others’ labours; for though he strive 
To killen. bad, keep good alive; 

And to fulfil his prince’ desire. 

Sends word of all that haps in Tyre: 

How Thaliard came full bent with sin 
And had intent to murder him; 

And that in Tharsus was not best 
Longer for him to make his rest. 

He, doing so, put forth to seas, 

Where when men been, there’s seldom ease; 

For now the wind begins to blow; 

Thunder above and deeps below 
Makes such unquiet that the ship 
Should house him safe is wrecked and split; 

And he, good prince, having all lost. 

By waves from coast to coast is tossed. 

All perishen of man, of pelf, 
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Ne aught escapend but himself; 

Till fortune, tired with doing bad, 

Threw him ashore, to give him glad. 

And here he comes. What shall be next, 

Pardon old Gower,—this ’longs the text. [he goes 40 


[2.1.] Pentapolis. An open place by the sea-side 
‘ Enter Pericles, we? 

Pericles. Yet cease your ire, you angry stars 
of heaven! 

Wind, rain, and thunder, remember, earthly man 
Is but a substance that must yield to you; 

And I, as fits my nature, do obey you. 

Alas, the seas hath cast me on the rocks, 

Washed me from shore to shore, and left me breath 
Nothing to think on but ensuing death. 

Let it suffice the greatness of your powers 
To have bereft a prince of all his fortunes; 

And having thrown him from your wat’ry grave, xo 
Here to have death in peace is all he’ll crave. 

‘‘Enter three Fishermen ’ 

X Fisherman. What, ho, Pilch! 

2 Fisherman. Ha, come and bring away the nets! 

I Fisherman. What, Patchbreech, I say! 

3 Fisherman. What say you, master ? 

I Fisherman. Look how thou stirrest now! come 
away, or I’ll fetch thee with a wanion. 

3 Fisherman. Faith, master, I am thinking of the 
poor men that were cast away before us even now. 

P--5 
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20 i Fisherman. Alas, poor souls, it grieved my heart to 
hear what pitiful cries they made to us to help them, 
when, well-a-day, we could scarce help ourselves. 

3 Fisherman. Nay, master, said not I as much when 
I saw the porpoise, how he bounced and tumbled? 
they say they’re half fish, half flesh: a plague on them, 
they ne’er come but I look to be washed. Master, 
I marvel how the fishes live in the sea. 

1 Fisherman. Why, as men do a-land: the great ones 
eat up the little ones. I can compare our rich misers to 

30 nothing so fitly as to a whale; a’ plays and tumbles, 
driving the poor fry before him, and at last devours 
them all at a mouthful; such whales have I heard on 
a’th’land, who never leave gaping till they ha’ swal¬ 
lowed the whole parish, church, steeple, bells, and all. 

( Pericles. A pretty moral. 

3 Fisherman. But, master, if I had been the sexton, 
I would have been that day in the belfry. 

2 Fisherman. Why, man? 

3 Fisherman. Because he should have swallowed me 

40 too; and when I had been in his belly, I would have 

kept such a jangling of the bells, that he should never 
have left till he cast bells, steeple, church, and parish, 
up again. But if the good King Simonides were of 
my mind,— 

( Pericles. Simonides? 

3 Fisherman. We would purge the land of these 
drones, that rob the bee of her honey. 

( Pericles. How from the finny subject of the sea 
These fishers tell the infirmities of men; 

50 And from their wat’ry empire recollect 
All that may men approve or men detect! 

Peace be at your labour, honest fishermen. 

2 Fisherman. Honest! good fellow, what’s that? If it 
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be a day fits you, search out of the calendar, and nobody 
look after it. 

Pericles. May see the sea hath cast upon your coast— 

2 Fisherman. What a drunken knave was the sea to 
cast thee in our way! 

Pericles. A man whom both the waters and the wind. 

In that vast tennis-court, hath made the ball 60 

For them to play upon, entreats you pity him; 

He asks of you, that never used to beg. 

1 Fisherman. No, friend, cannot you beg? Here’s 
them in our country of Greece gets more with begging 
than we can do with working. 

2 Fisherman. Canst thou catch any fishes then ? 

Pericles. I never practised it. 

2 Fisherman. Nay, then thou wilt starve, sure; for 
here’s nothing to be got now-a-days, unless thou canst 
fish for’t. 70 

Pericles . What I have been I have forgot to know; 

But what I am, want teaches me to think on: 

A man thronged up with cold; my veins are chill. 

And have no more of life than may suffice 
To give my tongue that heat to ask your help; 

Which if you shall refuse, when I am dead, 

For that I am a man, pray you see me buried. 

1 Fisherman. Die quoth-a? Now gods forbid’t, an 
I have a gown here; come, put it on; keep thee warm. 
Now, afore me, a handsome fellow! Come, thou shalt 80 
go home, and we’ll have flesh for holidays, fish for 
fasting-days, and moreo’er puddings and flapjacks, and 
thou shalt be welcome. 

Pericles. I thank you, sir. 

2 Fisherman. Hark you, my friend; you said you 
could not beg. 

Pericles . I did but crave. 
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2 Fisherman. But crave? Then I’ll turn craver too, 
and so I shall ’scape whipping. 

90 Pericles. Why, are your beggars whipped then ? 

2 Fisherman. O, not all, my friend, not all; for if all 
your beggars were whipped, I would wish no better 
office than to be beadle. But, master, I’ll go draw up 
the net. [he goes with 3 Fisherman 

( Pericles. How well this honest mirth becomes their 
labour! 

1 Fisherman. Hark you, sir, do you know where ye 
are? 

Pericles. Not well. 

xoo 1 Fisherman. Why, I’ll tell you: this is called Penta- 
polis, and our king the good Simonides. 

Pericles. The good Simonides, do you call him ? 

X Fisherman. Ay, sir; and he deserves so to be called 
for his peaceable reign and good government. 

Pericles. He is a happy king, since he gains from his 
subjects the name of good by his government. How 
far is his court distant from this shore ? 

I Fisherman. Marry, sir, half a day’s journey; and 
I’ll tell you, he hath a fair daughter, and to-morrow is 
no her birthday; and there are princes and knights come 
from all parts of the world to joust and tourney for her 
love. 

Pericles. Were my fortunes equal to my desires, 
I could wish to make one there. 

1 Fisherman. O, sir, things must be as they may;'and 
what a man cannot get, he may lawfully deal for his 
wife’s soul. 

‘ Enter the two Fishermen , drawing up a net * 

2 Fisherman. Help, master, help! here’s a fish hangs 
in the net, like a poor man’s right in the law; ’twill 
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hardly come out. Ha! bots on’t, ’tis come at last, and 120 
*tis turned to a rusty armour. 

Pericles. An armour, friends! I pray you, let me 
see it. 

Thanks, Fortune, yet, that after all thy crosses.. 

Thou givest me somewhat to repair myself; 

And though it was mine own, part of my heritage. 

Which my dead father did bequeath to me. 

With this strict charge, even as he left his life, 

‘Keep it, my Pericles; it hath been a shield 
’Twixt me and death:’—and pointed to this brace— 

‘For that it saved me, keep it; in like necessity— 130 
The which the gods protect thee from!—may 
defend thee.’ 

It kept where I kept, I so dearly loved it; 

Till the rough seas, that spares not any man. 

Took it in rage, though calmed have given’t again; 

I thank thee for’t: my shipwreck now’s no ill, 

Since I have here my father gave in his will. 

1 Fisherman. What mean you, sir ? 

Pericles. To beg of you, kind friends, this coat 
of worth, 

For it was sometime target to a king; 

I know it by this mark. He loved me dearly, 140 

And for his sake I wish the having of it; 

And that you’ld guide me to your sovereign’s court. 

Where with it I may appear a gentleman; 

And if that ever my low fortunes better. 

I’ll pay your bounties; till then rest your debtor. 

I Fisherman. Why, wilt thou tourney for the lady? 
Pericles. I’ll show the virtue I have borne in arms. 

1 Fisherman. Why, d’ye take it, and the gods give 
thee good on’t! 

2 Fisherman. Ay, but hark you, my friend; ’twas we 150 
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that made up this garment through the rough seams of 
the waters: there are certain condolements, certain 
vails. I hope, sir, if you thrive, you’ll remember from 
whence you had it. 

Pericles. Believe’t, I will. 

By your furtherance I am clothed in steel; 

And spite of all the rapture of the sea 
This jewel holds his building on my arm. 

Unto thy value I will mount myself 
160 Upon a courser, whose delightful steps 
Shall make the gazer joy to see him tread. 

Only, my friends, I yet am unprovided 
Of a pair of bases. 

2 Fisherman. We’ll sure provide: thou shalt have my 
.best gown to make thee a pair; and I’ll bring thee to 
the court myself. 

Pericles. Then honour be but equal to my will. 

This day I’ll rise, or else add ill to ill. [ they go 


[2.2.] The same. A ■public way or platform leading to 
the lists. A pavilion by the side of it for the reception of 
the King , Princess, Lords, &c. 

Enter Simonides, Thaisa, Lords, and Attendants 

Simonides. Are the knights ready to begin 
the triumph? 

I Lord. They are, my liege, 

And stay your coming to present themselves. 

Simonides. Return them, we are ready; and 
our daughter. 

In honour of whose birth these triumphs are. 

Sits here, like Beauty’s child, whom Nature gat 
For men to see and seeing wonder at. [ a Lord goes 
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Thaisa. It pleaseth you, my royal father, to express 
My commendations great, whose merit’s less. 

Simonides. It’s lit it should be so; for princes are 10 
A model which heaven makes like to itself: 

As jewels lose their glory if neglected, 

So princes their renowns if not respected. 

’Tis now your honour, daughter, to entertain 
The labour of each knight in his device. 

Thaisa. Which, to preserve mine honour. 

I’ll perform. 

'‘The first Knight passes hy \ and his Squire presents 
his shield to the Princess 

Simonides. Who is the first that doth prefer himself? 
Thaisa. A knight of Sparta, my renowned father; 

And the device he bears upon his shield 

Is a black Ethiop reaching at the sun; 20 

The word, ‘Lux tua vita mihi.’ 

Simonides. He loves you well that holds his life of you. 

[‘ The second Knight 1 passes 
Who is the second that presents himself? 

Thaisa. A prince of Macedon, my royal father; 

And the device he bears upon his shield 
Is an armed knight that’s conquered by a lady; 

The motto thus, in Spanish, ‘Piu per dolcera que 

per fortja.’ \The third Knight passes 

Simonides. And who the third ? 

Thaisa. The third of Antioch; 

And his device, a wreath of chivalry; 

The word, ‘Me pompae provexit apex.’ 30 

\The fourth Knight passes 
Simonides. What is the fourth? 

Thaisa. A burning torch that’s turned upside down; 
The word, ‘Qui me alit, me extinguit.’ 
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Simonides. Which shows that beauty hath his power 
at will, 

Which can as well inflame as it can kill. 

\Tke fifth Knight passes 

Thaisa. The fifth, an hand environed with clouds, 
Holding out gold that’s by the touchstone tried; 

The motto thus, ‘Sic spectanda fides.’ 

[The sixth Knight, Pericles, passes 
Simonides. And what’s 

40 The sixth and last, the which the knight himself 
With such a graceful courtesy delivered ? 

Thaisa. He seems to be a stranger; but his present is 
A withered branch, that’s only green at top; 

The motto, ‘In hac spe vivo.’ 

Simonides. A pretty moral; 

From the dejected state wherein he is. 

He hopes by you his fortunes yet may flourish. 

1 Lord. He had need mean better than his 

outward show 

Can any way speak in his just commend; 

50 For by his rusty outside he appears 

To have practised more the whipstock than the lance. 

2 Lord. He well may be a stranger, for he comes 
To an honoured triumph strangely furnished. 

3 Lord. And on set purpose let his armour rust 
Until this day, to scour it in the dust. 

Simonides. Opinion’s but a fool, that makes us scan 
The outward habit by the inward man. 

But stay, the knights are coming; we will withdraw 
Into the gallery. [they go 

‘ Great shouts' heard from the lists, and cries of 
‘The mean knight’ 
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[2. 3.] The same. A hall of state: 

a banquet prepared 

Enter Simonides, Thaisa, Lords , Knights, 
and Attendants, from tilting ’ 

Simonides. Knights, 

To say you’re welcome were superfluous. 

To place upon the volume of your deeds. 

As in a title-page, your worth in arms, 

Were more than you expect, or more than’s fit, 

Since every worth in show commends itself. 

Prepare for mirth, for mirth becomes a feast. 

You are princes and my guests. 

Thaisa. But you, my knight and guest; 

To whom this wreath of victory I give, 

And crown you king of this day’s happiness. 

Pericles. ’Tis more by fortune, lady, than 
my merit. 

Simonides. Call it by what you will, the day 
is yours; 

And here, I hope, is none that envies it. 

In framing artists, art hath thus decreed, 

To make some good, but others to exceed; 

And you are her laboured scholar. Come, queen 
o’th’feast— 

For, daughter, so you are—here take your place: 
Marshal the rest as they deserve their grace. 

Knights. We are honoured much by good Simonides. 
Simonides. Your presence glads our days: honour 
we love; 

For who hates honour hates the gods above. 

Marshal. Sir, yonder is your place. 

Pericles. Some other is more fit. 
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I Knight. Contend not, sir; for we are gentlemen 
Have neither in our hearts nor outward eyes 
Envied the great nor shall the low despise. 

Pericles. You are right courteous knights. 

Simonides. Sit, sir, sit. 

[aside] By Jove, I wonder, that is king of thoughts. 
These cates resist me, he not thought upon. 

30 (Thaisa . By Juno, that is queen of marriage. 

All viands that I eat do seem unsavoury, 

Wishing him my meat.—Sure he’s a gallant gentleman. 
Simonides. He’s but a country gentleman; has done 
no more 

Than other knights have done; has broken a staff 
Or so; so let it pass. 

( Thaisa. To me he seems like diamond to glass. 

( Pericles. Yon king’s to me like to my father’s picture, 
Which tells me in that glory once he was; 

Had princes sit, like stars, about his throne, 

40 And he the sun, for them to reverence; 

None that beheld him but, like lesser lights. 

Did vail their crowns to his supremacy; 

Where now his son’s a glow-worm in the night. 

The which hath fire in darkness, none in-light; 
Whereby I see that Time’s the king of men; 

He’s both their parent, and he is their grave, 

And gives them what he will, not what they crave. 
Simonides. What, are you merry, knights? 

Knights. Who can be other in this royal presence? 
50 Simonides. Here, with a cup that’s stored unto 
the brim,— 

As you do love, fill to your mistress’ lips,—• 

We drink this health to you. 

Knights. We thank your grace. 

Simonides , Yet pause awhile; 
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Yon knight doth sit too melancholy. 

As if the entertainment in our court 

Had not a show might countervail his worth. 

Note it not you, Thaisa? 

Tkaisa. What is’t to me, my father? 

Simonides. O, attend, my daughter: 

Princes, in this, should live like gods above, 60 

Who freely give to every one that come 
To honour them; 

And princes not doing so are like to gnats, 

Which make a sound, but killed are wond’red at. 
Therefore to make his entrance more sweet, 

Here, say we drink this standing-bowl of wine 
to him. 

Thaisa. Alas, my father, it befits not me 
Unto a stranger knight to be so bold: 

He may my proffer take for an offence, 

Since men take women’s gifts for impudence. 70 

Simonides. How? 

Do as I bid you, or you’ll move me else. 

(Thaisa. Now, by the gods, he could not please 
me better. 

Simonides. And furthermore tell him, we desire to 
know of him, 

Of whence he is, his name and parentage. 

Thaisa. The king my father, sir, has drunk to you. 
Pericles. I thank him. 

Thaisa. Wishing it so much blood unto your life. 
Pericles. I thank both him and you, and pledge 
him freely. 

Thaisa. And further he desires to know of you 80 
Of whence you are, your name and parentage. 

Pericles. A gentleman of Tyre; my name, Pericles; 

My education been in arts and arms; 
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Who, looking for adventures in the world, 

Was by the rough seas reft of ships and men, 

And after shipwreck driven upon this shore. 

Thaisa. He thanks your grace; names himself Pericles, 
A gentleman of Tyre, 

Who only by misfortune of the seas 
90 Bereft of ships and men, cast on this shore. 

Simonides. Now, by the gods, I pity his misfortune, 
And will awake him from his melancholy. 

Come, gentlemen, we sit too long on trifles, 

And waste the time, which looks for other revels. 

Even in your armours, as you are addressed. 

Will well become a soldier’s dance. 

I will not have excuse with saying this: 

Loud music is too harsh for ladies’ heads. 

Since they love men in arms as well as beds. 

The Knights * dance ’ 

100 So, this was well asked, ’twas so well performed. 
Come, sir, here’s a lady that wants breathing too; 

And I have heard, you knights of Tyre 
Are excellent in making ladies trip. 

And that their measures are as excellent. 

Pericles. In those that practise them they are, 
my lord. 

Simonides. O, that’s as much as you would be denied 
Of your fair courtesy. 

The Knights and Ladies , ’dance' > 

Unclasp, unclasp: 

Thanks, gentlemen, to all; all have done well, 

[to Pericles\ But you the best. Pages and lights conduct 
no These knights unto their several lodgings! Yours, sir. 
We have given order should be next our own. 
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Pericles. I am at your grace’s pleasure. 

Simonides. Princes, it is too late to talk of love, 

And that’s the mark I know you level at. 

Therefore each one betake him to his rest; 
To-morrow all for speeding do their best. [they go 


[2. 4.] Tyre. A room in the Governor’s house 

*Enter Helicanus and Escanes ’ 

Helicanus. No, Escanes, know this of me, 

Antiochus from incest lived not free; 

For which. 

The most high gods not minding longer to 
Withhold the vengeance that they had in store. 

Due to this heinous capital offence. 

Even in the height and pride of all his glory. 

When he was seated in a chariot 
Of an inestimable value, and 

His daughter with him, a fire from heaven came, xo 
And shrivelled up their bodies, even to loathing; 

For they so stunk, 

That all those eyes adored them ere their fall 
Scorn now their hand should give them burial. 

Escanes. ’Twas very strange. 

Helicanus. And yet but justice; for though this king 
were great, 

His greatness was no guard to bar heaven’s shaft. 

But sin had his reward. 

Escanes. ’Tis very true. 

1 Enter two or three Lords’ 

I Lord. See, not a man in private conference 
Or council has respect with him but he. 


20 
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2 Zotv/. It shall no longer grieve without reproof. 

3 Lord. And cursed be he that will not second it. 
x Lord. Follow me then. Lord Helicane, a word. 
Helicanus. With me? and welcome; happy day, 

my lords. 

I Lord. Know that our griefs are risen to the top. 
And now at length they overflow their banks. 
Helicanus. Your griefs! for what? wrong not the 
prince you love. 

1 Lord. Wrong not yourself, then, noble Helicane; 
But if the prince do live, let us salute him, 

30 Or know what ground’s made happy by his breath. 

If in the world he live, we’ll seek him out; 

If in his grave he rest, we’ll find him there; 

And be resolved he lives to govern us. 

Or dead, gives cause to mourn his funeral. 

And leaves us to our free election. 

2 Lord. Whose death’s indeed the strongest in 

our censure; 

And knowing this: kingdoms without a head, 

Like goodly buildings left without a roof 
Soon fall to ruin, your noble self, 

40 That best know how to rule and how to reign. 

We thus submit unto—our sovereign. 

All. Live, noble Helicane! 

Helicanus. For honour’s cause, forbear your suffrages. 
If that you love Prince Pericles, forbear. 

Take I your wish, I leap into the seas. 

Where’s hourly trouble for a minute’s ease. 

A twelvemonth longer, let me entreat you 
To forbear the absence of your king; 

If in which time expired he not return, 

50 I shall with agid patience bear your yoke. 

But if I cannot win you to this love. 
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Go search like nobles, like noble subjects, 

And in your search spend your adventurous worth; 
Whom if you find and win unto return, 

You shall like diamonds sit about his crown. 

i Lord. To wisdom he’s a fool that will not yield; 
And since Lord Helicane enjoineth us. 

We with our travels will endeavour it. 

Helicanus. Then you love us, we you, and we’ll 
clasp hands: 

When peers thus knit, a kingdom ever stands. [they go 


[2.5.] Pentapolis. A room in the palace 

'‘Enter the King', Simonides, 'reading of a letter, 
at one door; the Knights meet him ’ 

1 Knight. Good morrow to the good Simonides. 
Simonides. Knights, from my daughter this I let 

you know, 

That for this twelvemonth she’ll not undertake 
A married life. 

Her reason to herself is only known, 

Which from her by no means can I get. 

2 Knight. May we not have access to her, my lord ? 
Simonides. Faith, by no means; she hath so strictly 

Tied her to her chamber, that ’tis impossible. 

One twelve moons more she’ll wear Diana’s livery; 
This by the eye of Cynthia hath she vowed, 

And on her virgin honour will not break it. 

3 Knight. Loath to bid farewell, we take our leaves. 

[the Knights go 

Simonides. So, 

They are well dispatched; now to my daughter’s letter: 
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She tells me here, she’ll wed the stranger knight. 

Or never more to view nor day nor light. 

’Tis well, mistress; your choice agrees with mine; 

I like that well; nay, how absolute she’s in’t, 

20 Not minding whether I dislike or no! 

Well, I do commend her choice; 

And will no longer have it be delayed. 

Soft, here he comes: I must dissemble it, 

1 Enter Pericles’ 

Pericles, All fortune to the good Simonides! 
Simonides. To you as much: sir, I am beholding 
to you 

For your sweet music this last night. I do 
Protest my ears were never better fed 
With such delightful pleasing harmony. 

Pericles. It is your grace’s pleasure to commend; 

30 Not my desert. 

Simonides. Sir, you are music’s master. 

Pericles. The worst of all her scholars, my good lord. 
Simonides. Let me ask you one thing: 

What do you think of my daughter, sir? 

Pericles. A most virtuous princess. 

Simonides. And she is fair too, is she not? 

Pericles. As a fair day in summer, wondrous fair. 
Simonides. Sir, my daughter thinks very well of you; 
Ay, so well, that you must be her master. 

And she will be your scholar: therefore look to it. 

40 Pericles. I am unworthy for her schoolmaster. 

Simonides. She thinks not so; peruse this writing else. 
(Pericles. What’s here? 

A letter, that she loves the knight of Tyre! 

’Tis the king’s subtlety to have my life. 

[aloud] O, seek not to entrap me, gracious lord, 
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A stranger and distressed gentleman, 

That never aimed so high to love your daughter, 

But bent all offices to honour her. 

Simonides. Thou hast bewitched my daughter, and 
thou art 
A villain. 

Pericles. By the gods, I have not. 50 

Never did thought of mine levy offence; 

Nor never did my actions yet commence 
A deed might gain her love or your displeasure,, 

Simonides. Traitor, thou liest. 

Pericles. Traitor! 

Simonides. Ay, traitor. 

Pericles. Even in his throat—unless it be the king—• 
That calls me traitor, I return the lie. 

(Simonides. Now, by the gods, I do applaud 
his courage. 

Pericles. My actions are as noble as my thoughts. 

That never relished of a base descent. 

I came unto your court for honour’s cause, 60 

And not to be a rebel to your state; 

And he that otherwise accounts of me, 

This sword shall prove he’s honour’s enemy. 

Simonides. No? 

Here comes my daughter, she can witness it. 

* Enter Thaisa ’ 

Pericles. Then, as you are as virtuous as fair, 

Resolve your angry father, if my tongue 
Did e’er solicit, or my hand subscribe 
To any syllable that made love to you. 

Thaisa. Why, sir, say if you had, who takes offence 70 
At that would make me glad ? 

Simonides . Yea, mistress, are you so peremptory? 

P .-6 
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[‘ aside''] I am glad on’t with all my heart.— 

I’ll tame you; I’ll bring you in subjection. 

Will you, not having my consent, 

Bestow your love and your affections 

Upon a stranger? [‘ aside'] who, for aught I know. 

May be, nor can I think the contrary, 

As great in blood as I myself. 

8o Therefore hear you, mistress; either frame 
Your will to mine—and you, sir, hear you. 

Either be ruled by me, or I will make you— 

Man and wife. 

Nay, come, your hands and lips must seal it too; 

And being joined, I’ll thus your hopes destroy; 

And for a further grief,—God give you joy! 

What, are you both pleased? 

Thais a. Yes, if you love me, sir. 

Pericles. Even as my life my blood that fosters it. 
Simonides. What, are you both agreed? 
go Both. Yes, if’t please your majesty. 

Simonides. It pleaseth me so well, that I will see 
you wed; 

And then, with what haste you can, get you to bed. 

[they go 


[3 Prologue] ‘ Enter Gower* 

Gower. Now sleep y-slacked hath the rout; 
No din but snores the house about, 

Made louder by the o’er-fed breast 
Of this most pompous marriage-feast. 

The cat, with eyne of burning coal, 

Now couches ’fore the mouse’s hole; 

And crickets at the oven’s mouth 
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Sing the blither for their drouth. 

Hymen hath brought the bride to bed, 

Where by the loss of maidenhead xo 

A babe is moulded. Be attent. 

And time that is so briefly spent 
With your fine fancies quaintly eche. 

What’s dark in show I’ll plain with speech. 

Dumb Show 

* Enter Pericles and Simonides at one door, witk 
attendants; a Messenger meets them, kneels, and gives 
Pericles a letter; Pericles shows it Simonides ; the 
Lords kneel to him. Then enter Thaisa with child, with 
Ltchorida, a nurse; the King shows her the letter; she 
rejoices; she and Pericles take leave of her father, and 
depart ’ with Ltchorida and their attendants. Then 
Simonides and the rest go 

By many a dern and painful perch 
Of Pericles the careful search. 

By the four opposing coigns 
Which the world together joins. 

Is made with all due diligence 

That horse and sail and high expense 20 

Can stead the quest. At last from. Tyre, 

Fame answering the most strange inquire. 

To th’court of King Simonides 
Are letters brought, the tenour these: 

Antiochus and his daughter dead, 

The men of Tyrus on the head 
Of Helicanus would set on 
The crown of Tyre, but he will none. 

The mutiny he there hastes t’appease; 

Says to ’em, if King Pericles 
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Come not home in twice six moons. 

He, obedient to their dooms, 

Will take the crown. The sum of this. 

Brought hither to Pentapolis, 

Y-ravished the regions round. 

And every one with claps can sound, 

‘Our heir-apparent is a king! 

Who dreamed, who thought of such a thing?’ 

Brief, he must hence depart to Tyre. 

40 His queen with child makes her desire— 

Which who shall cross ?—along to go. 

Omit we all their dole and woe. 

Lychorida, her nurse, she takes, 

And so to sea; their vessel shakes 
On Neptune’s billow; half the flood 
Hath their keel cut; but fortune’s mood 
Varies again; the grisled north 
Disgorges such a tempest forth, 

That, as a duck for life that dives, 

50 So up and down the poor ship drives. 

The lady shrieks and well-a-near 
Does fall in travail with her fear; 

And what ensues in this fell storm 
Shall for itself itself perform. 

I nill relate, action may 
Conveniently the rest convey; 

Which might not what by me is told. 

In your imagination hold 
This stage the ship, upon whose deck 
60 The sea-tossed Pericles appears to speak. [he goes 
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[3. 1.] ‘Enter Pericles, a-shipboard ’ 

Pericles. The god of this great vast, rebuke 
these surges, 

Which wash both heaven and hell; and thou that hast 
Upon the winds command, bind them in brass, 

Having called them from the deep! O, still 
Thy deaf’ning dreadful thunders; gently quench 
Thy nimble sulphurous flashes! O, how, Lychorida, 

How does my queen? Thou stormest venomously; 

Wilt thou spit all thyself? The seaman’s whistle 
Is as a whisper in the ears of death, 

Unheard. Lychorida!—Lucina, O 10 

Divinest patroness and midwife gentle 
To those that cry by night, convey thy deity 
Aboard our dancing boat; make swift the pangs 
Of my queen’s travails! Now, Lychorida! 

*Enter Lychorida ’, with an Infant 

Lychorida. Here is a thing too young for such a place, 
Who, if it had conceit, would die, as I 
Am like to do; take in your arms this piece 
Of your dead queen. 

Pericles. How ? how, Lychorida ? 

Lychorida. Patience, good sir; do not assist the storm. 
Here’s all that is left living of your queen, 20 

A little daughter: for the sake of it. 

Be manly, and take comfort. 

Pericles. O you gods! 

Why do you make us love your goodly gifts. 

And snatch them straight away? We here below 
Recall not what we give, and therein may 
Use honour with you. 
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Lychorida. Patience, good sir. 

Even for this charge. 

Pericles. Now, mild may be thy life! 

For a more blusterous birth had never babe; 

Quiet and gentle thy conditions! for 
30 Thou art the rudeliest welcome to this world 

That e’er was princess’ child. Happy what follows! 

Thou hast as chiding a nativity 

As fire, air, water, earth and heaven can make. 

To herald thee from the womb. 

Even at the first thy loss is more than can 
Thy portage quit, with all thou canst find here. 

Now, the good gods throw their best eyes upon’t! 

''Enter two Sailors' 

I Sailor. What courage, sir ? God save you! 

Pericles. Courage enough: I do not fear the flaw; 

40 It hath done to me the worst. Yet, for the love 
Of this poor infant, this fresh-new seafarer, 

I would it would be quiet. 

1 Sailor. Slack the bolins there! Thou wilt not, wilt 
thou ? Blow, and split thyself. 

2 Sailor. But sea-room, an the brine and cloudy 
billow kiss the moon, I care not. 

1 Sailor. Sir, your queen must overboard; the sea 
works high, the wind is loud, and will not lie till the 
ship be cleared of the dead. 

50 Pericles. That’s your superstition. 

I Sailor. Pardon us, sir; with us at sea it hath been 
still observed; and we are strong in custom. Therefore 
briefly yield her; for she must overboard straight. 

Pericles. As you think meet. Most wretched queen! 

Lychorida. Here she lies, sir. 

Pericles . A terrible childbed hast thou had, my dear; 
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No light, no fire: th’unfriendly elements 

Forgot thee utterly; nor have I time 

To give thee hallowed to thy grave, but straight 

Must cast thee, scarcely coffined, in the ooze; 60 

Where, for a monument upon thy bones. 

And e’er-remaining lamps, the belching whale 
And humming water must o’erwhelm thy corpse. 

Lying with simple shells. O Lychorida, 

Bid Nestor bring me spices, ink and paper, 

My casket and my jewels; and bid Nicander 
Bring me the satin coffer; lay the babe 
Upon the pillow; hie thee, whiles I say 
A priestly farewell to her; suddenly, woman. 

[Lychorida goes 

2 Sailor . Sir, we have a chest beneath the hatches, 70 
Caulked and bitumed ready. 

Pericles. I thank thee. Mariner, say what coast 
is this ? 

2 Sailor. We are near Tharsus. 

Pericles. Thither, gentle mariner. 

Alter thy course from Tyre. When canst thou reach it? 

2 Sailor. By break of day, if the wind cease. 

Pericles. O, make for Tharsus! 

There will I visit Cleon, for the babe 
Cannot hold out to Tyrus; there I’ll leave it 
At careful nursing. Go thy ways, good mariner: 80 

I’ll bring the body presently. [they go 
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[3. 2.] Ephesus. A room in Cerimon’s house 

1 Enter Lord Cerimon with a Servant ’, and persons 
who have been shipwrecked 

Cerimon . Philemon, ho! 

L Enter Philemon* 

Philemon. Doth my lord call ? 

Cerimon. Get fire and meat for these poor men: 
’T’as been a turbulent and stormy night. 

Servant. I have been in many; but such a night as this. 
Till now, I ne’er endured. 

Cerimon. Your master will be dead ere you return; 
There’s nothing can be minist’red to nature 
That can recover him. Give this to the pothecary, 
And tell me how it works. [all but Cerimon go 

* Enter two Gentlemen ’ 

1 Gentleman. Good morrow. 

2 Gentleman. Good morrow to your lordship. 

Cerimon. Gentlemen, 

Why do you stir so early? 

1 Gentleman. Sir, 

Our lodgings, standing bleak upon the sea. 

Shook as the earth did quake; 

The very principals did seem to rend 
And all to topple; pure surprise and fear 
Made me to quit the house. 

2 Gentleman. That is the cause we trouble you 

so early; 

’Tis not our husbandry. 

Cerimon. O, you say well. 

I Gentleman. But I much marvel that your 
lordship, having 
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Rich tire about you, should at these early hours 
Shake off the golden slumber of repose. 

’Tis most strange. 

Nature should be so conversant with pain. 

Being thereto not compelled. 

Cerimon. I held it ever. 

Virtue and cunning were endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches: careless heirs 
May the two latter darken and expend, 

But immortality attends the former, 30 

Making a man a god. ’Tis known, I ever 
Have studied physic, through which secret art. 

By turning o’er authorities, I have, 

Together with my practice, made familiar 
To me and to my aid the blest infusions 
That dwells in vegetives, in metals, stones; 

And I can speak of the disturbances 

That nature works, and of her cures; which doth give me 

A more content in course of true delight 

Than to be thirsty after tottering honour, 40 

Or tie my treasure up in silken bags. 

To please the fool and death. 

2 Gentleman. Your honour has through Ephesus 
poured forth 

Your charity, and hundreds call themselves 
Your creatures, who by you have been restored; 

And not your knowledge, your personal pain, but even 
Your purse, still open, hath built Lord Cerimon 
Such strong renown as time shall never [raze]. 

'‘Enter two or three with a chest ’ 

I Servant. So; lift there. 

Cerimon. What’s that? 5° 

I Servant. Sir, 
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Even now did the sea toss up on our shore 
This chest: ’tis of some wreck. 

Cerimon. Set’t down, let’s look upon’t. 

2 Gentleman. ’Tis like a coffin, sir. 

Cerimon. Whate’er it be, 

’Tis wondrous heavy. Wrench it open straight. 

If the sea’s stomach be o’ercharged with gold, 

’Tis a good constraint of fortune it belches upon us. 

2 Gentleman. ’Tis so, my lord. 

60 Cerimon. How close ’tis caulked and bitumed! Did 
the sea cast it up ? 

1 Servant. I never saw so huge a billow, sir, as tossed 
it up on shore. 

Cerimon. Wrench it open: soft! it smells most sweetly 
in my sense. 

2 Gentleman. A delicate odour. 

Cerimon. As ever hit my nostril. So, up with it. 

O you most potent gods! what’s here ? a corse! 

2 Gentleman. Most strange! 

70 Cerimon. Shrouded in cloth of state; balmed and 

entreasured with full bags of spices! A passport too! 

Apollo, perfect me in the characters! 

tTT T • , ^ . {reads from a scroll 

Here 1 give to understand, L 

If e’er this coffin drives a-land, 

I, King Pericles, have lost 

This queen, worth all our mundane cost. 

Who finds her, give her burying; 

She was the daughter of a king. 

Besides this treasure for a fee, 

80 The gods requite his charity!’ 

If thou livest, Pericles, thou hast a heart 

That even cracks for woe! This chanced to-night. 

2 Gentleman. Most likely, sir. 
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Cerimon. Nay, certainly to-night; 

For look how fresh she looks! They were too rough 
That threw her in the sea. Make a fire within. 

Fetch hither all my boxes in my closet. 

Death may usurp on nature many hours. 

And yet the file of life kindle again 

The o’erpressed spirits. I heard of an Egyptian 

That had nine hours lien dead, 90 

Who was by good appliance recovered. 

1 Enter one with napkins andfire* 

Well said, well said; the fire and cloths. 

The still and woful music that we have. 

Cause it to sound, beseech you. 

The vial once more; how thou stirr’st, thou block! 

The music there! I pray you, give her air. 

Gentlemen, 

This queen will live; nature awakes; a warmth 
Breathes out of her; she hath not been entranced 
Above five hours; see how she ’gins to blow 100 

Into life’s flower again! 

I Gentleman. The heavens. 

Through you, increase our wonder, and set up 
Your fame for ever. 

Cerimon. She is alive; behold. 

Her eyelids, cases to those heavenly jewels 
Which Pericles hath lost, begin to part 
Their fringes of bright gold; the diamonds 
Of a most praised water doth appear 
To make the world twice rich. Live, 

And make us weep to hear your fate, fair creature. 

Rare as you seem to be. [‘she moves' 

Thaisa. O dear Diana, xxo 

Where am I? Where’s my lord? What world is this? 
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2 Gentleman. Is not this strange ? 

X Gentleman. Most rare. 

Cerimon. Hush, my gentle neighbours! 

Lend me your hands; to the next chamber bear her. 
Get linen: now this matter must be looked to. 

For her relapse is mortal. Come, come; 

And zEsculapius guide us! [‘they carry her away* 


[ 3 . 3 -] Tharsus. A room in the 

Governor's house 

Enter Pericles, Cleon, Dionyza, and Ltchorida 
with Marina in her arms 

Pericles. Most honoured Cleon, I must needs 
be gone; 

My twelve months are expired, and Tyrus stands 
In a litigious peace. You, and your lady, 

Take from my heart all thankfulness! The gods 
Make up the rest upon you! 

Cleon. Your shafts of fortune. 

Though they hurt you mortally, yet glance 
Full woundingly on us. 

Dionyza. O your sweet queen! 

That the strict fates had pleased you had brought 
her hither. 

To have blessed mine eyes with her! 

Pericles. We cannot but obey 

10 The powers above us. Could I rage and roar 
As doth the sea she lies in, yet the end 
Must be as ’tis. My gentle babe Marina, 

Whom, for she was born at sea, I have named so, here 
I charge your charity withal, leaving her 
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The infant of your care; beseeching you 
To give her princely training, that she may 
Be mannered as she is born. 

Cleon. Fear not, my lord, but think 

Your grace, that fed my country with your corn, 

For which the people’s prayers still fall upon you. 

Must in your child be thought on. If neglection 20 
Should therein make me vile, the common body. 

By you relieved, would force me to my duty. 

But if to that my nature need a spur. 

The gods revenge it upon me and mine. 

To the end of generation! 

Pericles. I believe you; 

Your honour and your goodness teach me to’t. 

Without your vows. Till she be married, madam. 

By bright Diana, whom we honour all. 

Unscissored shall this hair of mine remain. 

Though I show ill in’t. So I take my leave. 3 ° 

Good madam, make me blessed in your care 
In bringing up my child. 

Dionyza. I have one myself. 

Who shall not be more dear to my respect 
Than yours, my lord. 

Pericles. Madam, my thanks and prayers. 

Cleon. We’ll bring your grace e’en to the edge 
o’th’shore, 

Then give you up to the masked Neptune and 
The gentlest winds of heaven. 

Pericles. I will embrace 

Your offer. Come, dearest madam. O, no tears, 
Lychorida, no tears; 

Look to your little mistress, on whose grace 40 

You may depend hereafter. Come, my lord, \they go 
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[3. 4.] Ephesus. A room in Cerimon's house 

‘ Enter Cerimon and Thais a' 

Cerimon. Madam, this letter, and some certain jewels. 
Lay with you in your coffer; which are at 
your command. 

Know you the character ? 

Tkaisa. It is my lord’s. 

That I was shipped at sea, I well remember. 

Even on my eaning time; but whether there 
Delivered, by the holy gods, 

I cannot rightly say. But since King Pericles, 

My wedded lord, I ne’er shall see again, 

A vestal livery will I take me to, 

10 And never more have joy. 

Cerimon. Madam, if this you purpose as ye speak,. 
Diana’s temple is not distant far, 

Where you may abide till your date expire. 

Moreover, if you please, a niece of mine 
Shall there attend you. 

Thaisa. My recompense is thanks, that’s all; 

Yet my good will is great, though the gift small. 

{they go 


[4 Prologue] ‘ Enter Gower * 

Gower. Imagine Pericles arrived at Tyre, 
Welcomed and settled to his own desire. 
His woeful queen we leave at Ephesus, 
Unto-Diana there’s a votaress. 

Now to Marina bend your mind. 

Whom our fast-growing scene must find 
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At Tharsus, and by Cleon trained 
In music’s letters; who hath gained 
Of education all the grace, 

Which makes her both the heart and place 
Of general wonder. But, alack. 

That monster envy, oft the wrack 
Of earned praise, Marina’s life 
Seeks to take off by treason’s knife, 

■f And in this kind:—our Cleon hath 
■fOne daughter, and a full grown wench. 
Even ripe for marriage rite; this maid 
Hight Philoten; and it is said 
For certain in our story, she 
Would ever with Marina be; 

Be’t when she weaved the sleided silk 
With fingers long, small, white as milk; 

Or when she would with sharp neele wound 
The cambric, which she made more sound 
By hurting it; or when to th’lute 
She sung, and made the night-bird mute, 
That still records with moan; or when 
She would with rich and constant pen 
Vail to her mistress Dian; still 
This Philoten contends in skill 
With absolute Marina: so 
With dove of Paphos might the crow 
Vie feathers white. Marina gets 
All praises, which are paid as debts. 

And not as given. This so darks 
In Philoten all graceful marks, 

That Cleon’s wife, with envy rare 
A present murderer does prepare 
For good Marina, that her daughter 
Might stand peerless by this slaughter. 
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The sooner her vile thoughts to stead, 

Lychorida, our nurse, is dead; 

And cursed Dionyza hath 
The pregnant instrument of wrath 
Prest for this blow. The unborn event 
I do commend to your content; 

Only I carried winged time 
Post on the lame feet of my rhyme; 

Which never could I so convey, 

50 Unless your thoughts went on my way. 

Dionyza does appear, 

With Leonine, a murderer. \he goes 


[4.1.] Tharsus. An open place near 
the sea-shore 

* Enter Dionyza with Leonine ’ 

Dionyza. Thy oath remember; thou hast sworn 
to do’t. 

’Tis but a blow, which never shall be known. 

Thou canst not do a thing in the world so soon, 

To yield thee so much profit. Let not conscience, 

■fWhich is but cold, in flaming, thy love bosom, 
•flnflame too nicely; nor let pity, which 
Even women have cast off, melt thee, but be 
A soldier to thy purpose. 

Leonine. I will do’t; but yet she is a goodly creature. 
10 Dionyza. The fitter then the gods should have her. 
Here she comes weeping for her only mistress’ death. 
Thou art resolved ? 

Leonine . I am resolved. 
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‘Enter Marina, with a basket of flowers* 

Marina. No, I will rob Tellus of her weed. 

To strew thy green with flowers; the yellows, blues. 

The purple violets, and marigolds, 

Shall, as a carpet, hang upon thy grave, 

While summer-days doth last. Ay me! poor maid. 

Born in a tempest when my mother died. 

This world to me is as a lasting storm, 20 

Whirring me from my friends. 

Dionyza. How now, Marina! why^do you 
keep alone? 

How chance my daughter is not with you ? 

Do not consume your blood with sorrowing: 

Have you a nurse of me! Lord, how your favour’s 
Changed with this unprofitable woe! 

Come, give me your flowers, ere the sea mar it. 

Walk with Leonine; the air is quick there, 

And it pierces and.sharpens the stomach. 

Come, Leonine, take her by the arm, walk with her. 30 
Marina. No, I pray you; I’ll not bereave you of 
your servant. 

Dionyza. Come, come; 

I love the king your father and yourself 
With more than foreign heart. We every day 
Expect him here: when he shall come, and find 
Our paragon to all reports thus blasted, 

He will repent the breadth of his great voyage; 

Blame both my lord and me, that we have taken 
No care to your best courses. Go, I pray you, 40 

Walk, and be cheerful once again; resume 
That excellent complexion, which did steal 
The eyes of young and old. Care not for me; 

I can go home alone. 

p.-7 
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Marina. Well, I will go; 

But yet I have no desire to it. 

Dionyza. Come, come, I know ’tis good for you. 
Walk half an hour, Leonine, at the least. 

Remember what I have said. 

Leonine. I warrant you, madam. 

Dionyza. I’ll leave you, my sweet lady, for a while. 
50 Pray, walk softly, do not heat your blood. 

What! I must have care of you. 

Marina. My thanks, sweet madam. 

[Dionyza goes 

Is this wind westerly that blows? 

Leonine. South-west. 

Marina. When I was born, the wind was north. 
Leonine. Was’tso? 

Marina. My father, as nurse said, did never fear. 
But cried ‘Good seamen!’ to the sailors, galling 
His kingly hands, haling ropes 
And, clasping to the mast, endured a sea 
That almost burst the deck. 

Leonine. When was this ? 

•60 Marina. When I was born. 

Never was waves nor wind more violent; 

And from the ladder-tackle washes off 
A canvas-climber. ‘Ha!’ says one, ‘wolt out?’ 

And with a dropping industry they skip 
From stem to stern; the boatswain whistles, and 
The master calls and trebles their confusion. 

Leonine. Come, say your prayers. 

Marina. What mean you ? 

Leonine. If you require a little space for prayer, 

70 I grant it. Pray; but be not tedious. 

For the gods are quick of ear, and I am sworn 
To do my work with haste. 
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Marina. Why will you kill me ? 

Leonine . To satisfy my lady- 

Marina. Why would she have me killed ? 

Now, as I can remember, by my troth, 

I never did her hurt in all my life. 

I never spake bad word, nor did ill turn 
To any living creature; believe me, la, 

I never killed a mouse, nor hurt a fly, 

Nor trod upon a worm against my will, 80 

But I wept for’t. How have I offended. 

Wherein my death might yield her any profit. 

Or my life imply her any danger? 

Leonine. My commission 
Is not to reason of the deed, but do’t. 

Marina. You will not do’t for all the world, I hope. 
You are well-favoured, and your looks foreshow 
You have a gentle heart. I saw you lately, 

When you caught hurt in parting two that fought. 

Good sooth, it showed well in you. Do so now. 9 ® 

Your lady seeks my life; come you between. 

And save poor me, the weaker. 

Leonine. I am sworn, 

And will dispatch. [he seizes her 

i Enter Pirates* 

1 Pirate. Hold, villain! [Leonine runs away 

2 Pirate. A prize! a prize! 

3 Pirate. Half-part, mates, half-part. Come let’s 
have her aboard suddenly. [they carry off Marina 

Re-enter Leonine 

Leonine. These roguing thieves serve the great 
pirate Valdes; 

And they have seized Marina. Let her go; 
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100 There’s no hope she will return. I’ll swear she’s dead. 
And thrown into the sea. But I’ll see further. 

Perhaps they will but please themselves upon her. 

Not carry her aboard. If she remain. 

Whom they have ravished must by me be slain. 

[he goes 


[4. 2.] Mytilene. A room in a brothel 

Enter Pandar, Bawd , and BOULT 

Bandar . Boult! 

Boult. Sir? 

Pandar . Search the market narrowly; Mytilene is 
full of gallants. We lost too much money this mart by 
being too wenchless. 

Bawd. We were never so much out of creatures. We 
have but poor three, and they can do no more than 
they can do; and with continual action are even as 
good as rotten. 

10 Pandar. Therefore let’s have fresh ones, whate’er we 
pay for them., If there be not a conscience to be used 
in every trade, we shall never prosper. 

Bawd. Thou sayest true: ’tis not our bringing up of 
poor bastards—as, I think, I have brought up some 
eleven— 

Boult. Ay, to eleven; and brought them down again. 
But shall I search the market ? 

Bawd. What else, man ? The stuff we have, a strong 
wind will blow it to pieces, they are so pitifully sodden. 

20 Pandar. Thou sayest true; they’re too unwholesome, 
o’ conscience. The poor Transylvanian is dead, that lay 
with the little baggage. 
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Boult. Ay, she quickly pooped him; she made him 
roast-meat for worms. But I’ll go search the market. 

[he goes 

Bandar. Three or four thousand chequins were as 
pretty a proportion to live quietly, and so give over. 

Bawd. Why to give over, I pray you ? is it a shame 
to get when we are old ? 

Bandar. O, our credit comes not in like the com¬ 
modity, nor the commodity wages not with the danger: 30 
therefore, if in our youths we could pick up some pretty 
estate, ’twere not amiss to keep our door hatched. 
Besides, the sore terms we stand upon with the gods 
will be strong with us for giving o’er. 

Bawd. Come, other sorts offend as well as we. 

Bandar. As well as we? ay, and better too; we offend 
worse. Neither is our profession any trade; it’s no 
calling. But here comes Boult. 

Re-enter Boult, with the Birates and Marina 

Boult. Come your ways, my masters; you say she’s 
a virgin ? 40 

I Birate. O, sir, we doubt it not. 

Boult. Master, I have gone through for this piece 
you see. If you like her, so; if not, I have lost my 
earnest. 

Bawd. Boult, has she any qualities ? 

Boult. She has a good face, speaks well, and has 
excellent good clothes; there’s no farther necessity of 
qualities can make her be refused. 

Bawd. What’s her price, Boult ? 

Boult. It cannot be bated one doit of a thousand 50 
pieces. 

Bandar. Well, follow me, my masters, you shall have 
your money presently. Wife, take her in; instruct her 
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what she has to do, that she may not be raw in her 
entertainment. \Pandar and Pirates go 

Bazvd. Boult, take you the marks of her, the colour 
of her hair, complexion, height, her age, with warrant 
of her virginity; and cry ‘He that will give most shall 
have her first.’ Such a maidenhead were no cheap 
6o thing, if men were as they have been. Get this done 
as I command you. 

Boult. Performance shall follow. [he goes 

Marina. Alack that Leonine was so slack, so slow! 
He should have struck, not spoke; or that these pirates, 
Not enough barbarous, had not o’erboard 
Thrown me to seek my mother! 

Bawd. Why lament you, pretty one? 

Marina. That I am pretty. 

Bawd. Come, the gods have done their part in you. 
70 Marina. I accuse them not. 

Bawd. You are light into my hands, where you are 
like to live. 

Marina. The more my fault, 

To ’scape his hands where I was like to die. 

Bawd. Ay, and you shall live in pleasure. 

Marina. No. 

Bawd. Yes, indeed shall you, and taste gentlemen of 
all fashions. You shall fare well; you shall have the 
difference of all complexions. What do you stop your 
80 ears? 

Marina. Are you a woman ? 

Bawd. What would you have me be, an I be not a 
woman ? 

Marina. An honest woman, or not a woman. 

Bawd. Marry, whip the gosling: I think I shall have 
something to do with you. Come, you’re a young 
foolish sapling, and must be bowed as 1 would have you. 
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Marina. The gods defend me! 

Bawd. If it please the gods to defend you by men, 
then men must comfort you, men must feed you, men 90 
stir you up. Boult’s returned. 

Re-enter Boult 

Now, sif, hast thou cried her through the market? 

Boult. I have cried , her almost to the number of her 
hairs; I have drawn her picture with my voice. 

Bawd. And I prithee tell me, how dost thou find the 
inclination of the people, especially of the younger 
sort? 

Boult. Faith, they listened to me as they would have 
hearkened to their father’s testament. There was a 
Spaniard’s mouth wat’red, and he went to bed to her 100 
very description. 

Bawd. We shall have him here to-morrow with his 
best ruff on. 

Boult. To-night, to-night. But, mistress, do you 
know the French knight that cowers i’the hams? 

Bawd. Who, Monsieur Veroles? 

Boult. Ay, he: he offered to cut a caper at the pro¬ 
clamation; but he made a groan at it, and swore he 
would see her to-morrow. 

Bawd. Well, well; as for him, he brought his disease 1x0 
hither: here he does but repair it. I know he will come 
in our shadow, to scatter his crowns in the sun. 

Boult. Well, if we had of every nation a traveller, we 
should lodge them With this sign. 

Bawd. Pray you, come hither awhile. You have 
fortunes coming upon you. Mark me: you must seem 
to do that fearfully which you commit willingly, despise 
profit where you have most gain. To weep that you 
live as ye do makes pity in your lovers: seldom but that 
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120 pity begets you a good opinion, and that opinion a 
mere profit. 

Marina. I understand you not. 

Boult. O, take her home, mistress, take her home; 
these blushes of hers must be quenched with some 
present practice. 

Bawd. Thou sayest true, i’faith, so they must; for 
your bride goes to that with shame which is her way 
to go with warrant. 

Boult. Faith, some do, and some do not. But, mistress, 
130 if I have bargained for the joint— 

Bawd. Thou mayest cut a morsel off the spit. 

Boult. I may so ? 

Bawd. Who should deny it? Come, young one, 
I like the manner of your garments well. 

Boult. Ay, by my faith, they shall not be changed yet. 

Bawd. Boult, spend thou that in the town; report 
what a sojourner we have; you’ll lose nothing by 
custom. When nature framed this piece, she meant thee 
a good turn; therefore say what a paragon she is, and 
140 thou hast the harvest out of thine own report. 

Boult. I warrant you, mistress, thunder shall not so 
awake the beds of eels as my giving out her beauty stir 
up the lewdly inclined. I’ll bring home some to-night. 

Bawd. Come your ways; follow me. 

Marina. If fires be hot, knives sharp, or waters deep. 
Untied I still my virgin knot will keep. 

Diana, aid my purpose! 

Bawd. What have we to do with Diana? Pray you, 
will you go with us ? [they go 
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[4. 3.] Tharms. A room in the 

Governor’s house 

1 Enter Cleon and Diontza ’ 

Dionyza. Why are you foolish? Can it be undone? 
Cleon. O Dionyza, such a piece of slaughter 
The sun and moon ne’er looked upon! 

Dionyza. I think you’ll turn a child again. 

Cleon. Were I chief lord of all this spacious world, 

I’ld give it to undo the deed. A lady. 

Much less in blood than virtue, yet a princess 
To equal any single crown o’th’earth 
I’th’justice of compare! O villain Leonine! 

Whom thou hast pois’ned too. 10 

If thou hadst drunk to him, ’t had been a kindness 
Becoming well thy fact. What canst thou say 
When noble Pericles shall demand his child ? 

Dionyza. That she is dead. Nurses are not the fates. 
To foster is not ever to preserve. 

She died at night; I’ll say so. Who can cross it? 

Unless you play the pious innocent. 

And for an honest attribute cry out 
‘She died by foul play.’ 

Cleon. O, go to. Well, well. 

Of all the faults beneath the heavens, the gods 20 

Do like this worst. 

Dionyza. Be one of those that thinks 

The petty wrens of Tharsus will fly hence 
And open this to Pericles. I do shame 
To think of what a noble strain you are 
And of how coward a spirit. 

Cleon. To such proceeding 

Who ever but his approbation added, 
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Though not his prime consent, he did not flow 
From honourable sources. 

Dionyza. Be it so, then. 

Yet none does know, but you, how she came dead, 

30 Nor none can know, Leonine being gone. 

She did distain my child, and stood between 
Her and her fortunes; none would look on her. 

But cast their gazes on Marina’s face; 

Whilst ours was blurted at, and held a malkin. 

Not worth the time of day. It pierced me thorough; 
And though you call my course unnatural. 

You not your child well loving, yet I find 
It greets me as an enterprise of kindness 
Performed to your sole daughter. 

Cleon. Heavens forgive it! 

40 Dionyza. And as for Pericles, what should he say? 
We wept after her hearse, and yet we mourn. 

Her monument 

Is almost finished, and her epitaphs 
In glitt’ring golden characters express 
A general praise to her, and care in us 
At whose expense ’tis done. 

Cleon. Thou art like the harpy. 

Which, to betray, dost, with thine angel’s face. 

Seize with thine eagle’s talents. 

Dionyza. Ye’re like one that superstitiously 
50 Do swear to th’gods that winter kills the flies: 

But yet I know you’ll do as I advise. [they go 
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[4. 4.] Enter Gower, before the monument 
of Marina at Tharsus 

Gower\ Thus time we waste, and longest leagues 
make short; 

Sail seas in cockles, have and wish but for’t; 

Making, to take imagination, 

From bourn to bourn, region to region. 

By you being pardoned, we commit no crime 
To use one language in each several clime 
Where our scene seems to live. I do beseech you 
To learn of me, who stand i’th’gaps to teach you 
The stages of our story. Pericles 

Is now again thwarting the wayward seas, 10 

Attended on by many a lord and knight. 

To see his daughter, all his life’s delight. 

Old Helicanus goes along. Behind 
Is left to govern it, you bear in mind. 

Old Escanes, whom Helicanus late 
Advanced in time to great and high estate. 

Well-sailing ships and bounteous winds have brought 
This king to Tharsus—think his pilot thought; 

So with his steerage shall your thoughts go on— 

To fetch his daughter home, who first is gone. 20 

Like motes and shadows see them move awhile; 

Your ears unto your eyes I’ll reconcile. 

Dumb Show 

‘Enter Pericles at one door , with all his train; Cleon 
and Diontza at the other. Cleon shows Pericles the 
tomb; whereat Pericles makes lamentation, puts on 
sackcloth, and in a mighty passion departsThen Cleon s 
Diontza, and the rest go also 
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See how belief may suffer by foul show! 

This borrowed passion stands for true-owed woe; 

And Pericles, in sorrow all devoured. 

With sighs shot through and biggest tears o’ershowered. 
Leaves Tharsus and again embarks. He swears 
Never to wash his face, nor cut his hairs. 

He puts on sackcloth, and to sea. He bears 
30 A tempest, which his mortal vessel tears. 

And yet he rides it out. Now please you wit 
The epitaph is for Marina writ 
By wicked Dionyza. 

[reads the inscription on Marina*s monument 

*The fairest, sweet’st and best, lies here. 

Who withered in her spring of year. 

She was of Tyrus the king’s daughter. 

On whom foul death hath made this slaughter; 
Marina was she called; and at her birth, 

Thetis, being proud, swallowed some part o’th’earth. 
40 Therefore the earth, fearing to be o’erflowed. 

Hath Thetis’ birth-child on the heavens bestowed; 
Wherefore she does, and swears she’ll never stint. 
Make raging battery upon shores of flint.’ 

No visor does become black villainy 
So well as soft and tender flattery. 

Let Pericles believe his daughter’s dead. 

And bear his courses to be ordered 
By Lady Fortune; while our scene must play 
His daughter’s woe and heavy well-a-day 
50 In her unholy service. Patience, then. 

And think you now are all in Mytilen. [he goes 
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[4. 5.] Mytilene. A street before the brothel 
''Enter two Gentlemen'' from the brothel 

1 Gentleman. Did you ever hear the like ? 

2 Gentleman. No, nor never shall do in such a place 
as this, she being once gone. 

1 Gentleman. But to have divinity preached there! 
did you ever dream of such a thing ? 

2 Gentleman. No, no. Come, I am for no more 
bawdy-houses; shall’s go hear the vestals sing? 

1 Gentleman. I’ll do any thing now that is virtuous; 
but I am out of the road of rutting for ever, [they go 


[4. 6.] The same . A room in the brothel 

Enter Bandar, Bawd, and Boxjlt 

Bandar. Well, I had rather than twice the worth of 
her she had ne’er come here. 

Bawd. Fie, fie upon her! she’s able to freeze the god 
Priapus, and undo a whole generation. We must either 
get her ravished or be rid of her. When she should do 
for clients her fitment and do me the kindness of our 
profession, she has me her quirks, her reasons, her 
master-reasons, her prayers, her knees; that she would 
make a puritan of the devil, if he should cheapen a kiss 
of her. xo 

Boult. Faith, I must ravish her, or she’ll disfurnish us 
of all our cavalleria and make our swearers priests. 

Pandar. Now, the pox upon her green-sickness 
for me! 
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Bawd. Faith, there’s no way to be rid on’t but by 
the way to the pox. Here comes the Lord Lysimachus 
disguised. 

Boult. We should have both lord and lown, if the 
peevish baggage would but give way to customers. 

1 Enter Ltsimachus ’ 

20 Lysimachus. How now! How a dozen of virginities? 

Bawd. Now, the gods to-bless your honour! 

Boult. I am glad to see your honour in good health. 

Lysimachus. You may so; ’tis the better for you that 
your resorters stand upon sound legs. How now, 
wholesome iniquity, have you that a man may deal 
withal, and defy the surgeon? 

Bawd. We have here one, sir, if she would—but 
there never came her like in Mytilene. 

Lysimachus. If she’ld do the deed of darkness, thou 
30 wouldst say. 

Bawd. Your honour knows what ’tis to say well 
enough. 

Lysimachus. Well, call forth, call forth. 

Boult. For flesh and blood, sir, white and red, you 
shall see a rose; and she were a rose indeed, if she had 
but— 

Lysimachus. What, prithee? 

Boult. O, sir, I can be modest. 

Lysimachus. That dignifies the renown of a bawd, no 
40 less than it gives a good report to a number to be chaste. 

[Boult goes 

Bawd. Here comes that which grows to the stalk; 
never plucked yet, I can assure you. 

Re-enter Boult with Marina 


Is she not a fair creature ? 
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Lysimachus. Faith, she would serve after a long 
voyage at sea. Well, there’s for you: leave us. 

Bawd. I beseech your honour, give me leave a word, 
and I’ll have done presently. 

Lysimachus. I beseech you, do. 

Bawd, [to Marina\ First, I would have you note, this 
is an honourable man. 50 

Marina. I desire to find him so, that I may worthily 
note him. 

Bawd. Next, he’s the governor of this country, and 
a man whom I am bound to. 

Marina. If he govern the country, you are bound to 
him indeed; but how honourable he is in that, I know not. 

Bawd. Pray you, without any more virginal fencing, 
will you use him kindly ? He will line your apron with 
gold. 

Marina. What he will do graciously, I will thankfully 60 
receive. 

Lysimachus. Ha’ you done ? 

Bawd. My lord, she’s not paced yet; you must take 
some pains to work her to your manage. Come, we 
will leave his honour and her together. Go thy ways. 

[Bawd, Bandar , and Boult depart 

Lysimachus. Now, pretty one, how long have you 
been at this trade ? 

Marina. What trade, sir ? 

Lysimachus. Why, I cannot name’t but I shall offend. 

Marina. I cannot be offended with my trade. Please 70 
you to name it. 

Lysimachus. How long have you been of this pro¬ 
fession ? 

Marina. E’er since I can remember. 

Lysimachus. Did you go to’t so young? Were you a 
gamester at five or at seven ? 
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Marina. Earlier too, sir, if now I be one. 

Lysimachus. Why, the house you dwell in proclaims 
you to be a creature of sale. 

80 Marina. Do you know this house to be a place of 
such resort, and will come into’t? I hear say you’re 
of honourable parts and are the governor of this place. 

Lysimachus. Why, hath your principal made known 
unto you who I am ? 

Marina. Who is my principal? 

Lysimachus. Why, your herb-woman; she that sets 
seeds and roots of shame and iniquity. O, you have 
heard something of my power, and so stand aloof for 
more serious wooing. But I protest to thee, pretty one, 
qo my authority shall not see thee, or else look friendly 
upon thee. Come, bring me to some private place. 
Come, come. 

Marina. If you were born to honour, show it now; 
If put upon you, make the judgement good 
That thought you worthy of it. 

Lysimachus. How’s this? how’s this? Some more; 
be sage. 

Marina. For me 

That am a maid, though most ungentle fortune 
Have placed me in this sty, where, since I came. 
Diseases have been sold dearer than physic— 

100 That the gods 

Would set me free from this unhallowed place, 
Though they did change me to the meanest bird 
That flies i’th’purer air! 

Lysimachus. I did not think thou couldst have 
spoke so well; 

Ne’er dreamed thou couldst. 

Had I brought hither a corrupted mind. 

Thy speech had altered it. Hold, here’s gold for thee; 
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Persever in that clear way thou goest, 

And the gods strengthen thee! 

Marina. The good gods 

preserve you! 

Lysimackus. For me, be you thoughten no 

That I came with no ill intent; for to me 
The very doors and windows savour vilely. 

Fare thee well. Thou art a piece of virtue, and 
I doubt not but thy training hath been noble. 

Hold, here’s more gold for thee. 

A curse upon him, die he like a thief, 

That robs thee of thy goodness! If thou dost 
Hear from me, it shall be for thy good. 

Re-enter Boult 

Boult. I beseech your honour, one piece for me. 

Lysimackus. Avaunt, thou damned door-keeper S 120 
Your house, but for this virgin that doth prop it. 

Would sink, and overwhelm you. Away! [hegoes 

Boult. How’s this? We must take another course 
with you. If your peevish chastity, which is not worth 
a breakfast in the cheapest country under the cope, shall 
undo a whole household, let me be gelded like a spaniel. 
Come your ways. 

Marina. Whither would you have me ? 

Boult. I must have your maidenhead taken off, or the 
common hangman shall execute it. Come your ways. 130 
We’ll have no more gentlemen driven away. Come 
your ways, I say. 

Re-enter Bawd and Pandar 

Bawd. How now! what’s the matter? 

Boult. Worse and worse, mistress; she has here spoken 
holy words to the Lord Lysimachus. 

Bawd. O abominable! 

p.-8 
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Boult. She makes our profession as it were to stink 
afore the face of the gods. 

Bawd. Marry, hang her up for ever! 

140 Boult. The nobleman would have dealt with her like 
a nobleman, and she sent him away as cold as a snow¬ 
ball, saying his prayers too. 

Bawd. Boult, take her away; use her at thy pleasure. 
Crack the glass of her virginity, and make the rest 
malleable. 

Boult. An if she were a thornier piece of ground than 
she is, she shall be ploughed. 

Marina. Hark, hark, you gods! 

Bawd. She conjures: away with her! Would she had 
150 never come within my doors! Marry, hang you! She’s 
born to undo us. Will you not go the way of women- 
kind ? Marry, come up, my dish of chastity with rose¬ 
mary and bays! [ the Bawd and Bandar go 

Boult. Come, mistress; come your ways with me. 
Marina. Whither wilt thou have me ? 

Boult. To take from you the jewel you hold so dear. 
Marina. Prithee, tell me one thing first. 

Boult. Come now, your one thing. 

Marina. What canst thou wish thine enemy to be ? 
160 Boult. Why, I could wish him to be my master, or 
rather, my mistress. 

Marina. Neither of these are so bad as thou art, 
Since they do better thee in their command. 

Thou hold’st a place, for which the pained’st fiend 
Of hell would not in reputation change. 

Thou art the damned door-keeper to every 
Coistrel that comes inquiring for his Tib; 

To the choleric fisting of every rogue 
Thy ear is liable; thy food is such 
170 As hath been belched on by infected lungs. 
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Boult. What would you have me do ? go to the wars, 
would you ? where a man may serve seven years for the 
loss of a leg, and have not money enough in the end to 
buy him a wooden one ? 

Marina. Do any thing 
But this thou doest. Empty old receptacles. 

Or common shores, of filth; 

Serve by indenture to the common hangman. 

Any of these ways are yet better than this; 

For what thou professest, a baboon, could he speak, 180 
Would own a name too dear. That the gods 
Would safely deliver me from this place! 

Here, here’s gold for thee. 

If that thy master would gain by me. 

Proclaim that I can sing, weave, sew, and dance, 

With other virtues, which I’ll keep from boast; 

And I will undertake all these to teach. 

I doubt not but this populous city will 
Yield many scholars. 

Boult. But can you teach all this you speak of? 190 
Marina. Prove that I cannot, take me home again. 

And prostitute me to the basest groom 
That doth frequent your house. 

Boult. Well, I will see what I can do for thee; if 
I can place thee, I will. 

Marina. But amongst honest women. 

Boult. Faith, my acquaintance lies little amongst 
them. But since my master and mistress hath bought 
you, there’s no going but by their consent; therefore 
I will make them acquainted with your purpose, and 200 
I doubt not but I shall find them tractable enough. 
Come, I’ll do for thee what I can; come your ways. 

[they go 
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[5 Prologue] * Enter Gower ’ 

Gower. Marina thus the brothel ’scapes, and chances 
Into an honest house, our story says. 

She sings like one immortal, and she dances 
As goddess-like to her admired lays; 

Deep clerks she dumbs, and with her neele composes 
Nature’s own shape, of bud, bird, branch, or berry. 
That even her art sisters the natural roses; 

Her inkle, silk, twin with the rubied cherry; 

That pupils lacks she none of noble race, 

10 Who pour their bounty on her, and her gain 
She gives the cursed bawd. Here we her place; 

And to her father turn our thoughts again, 

Where we left him on the sea. We there him lost; 
Whence, driven before the winds, he is arrived 
Here where his daughter dwells; and on this coast 
Suppose him now at anchor; the city strived 
God Neptune’s annual feast to keep; from whence 
Lysimachus our Tyrian ship espies. 

His banners sable, trimmed with rich expense; 

20 And to him in his barge with fervour hies. 

In your supposing once more put your sight; 

Of heavy Pericles, think this his bark; 

Where what is done in action, more, if might, 

Shall be discovered, please you sit and hark. [he goes 
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[5.1.] On board Pericles’ ship,off Mytilene. A pavilion 
on deck, with a curtain before it; Pericles within, 
reclining on a couch, unkempt and clad in sackcloth . 
A barge lies beside the Tyrian vessel 

Enter two Sailors, one belonging to the Tyrian vessel, 
the other to the barge; to them Helicanus 

Tyrian Sailor, [to the Sailor of Mytilene ] Where is 
Lord Helicanus ? he can resolve you. 

O, here he is. 

Sir, there is a barge put off from Mytilene, 

And in it is Lysimachus the governor. 

Who craves to come aboard. What is your will ? 
Helicanus. That he have his. Call up some gentlemen. 
Tyrian Sailor. Ho, gentlemen! my lord calls. 

*Enter two or three Gentlemen ’ 

I Gentleman. Doth your lordship call? 

Helicanus. Gentlemen, there is some of worth would 
come aboard; 

I pray, greet him fairly. 

[the Gentlemen and the two Sailors descend, 
and go on board the barge 

Enter from thence, Lysimachus, and Lords; with the 
Gentlemen and the two Sailors 

Tyrian Sailor. Sir, 

This is the man that can, in aught you would, 

Resolve you. 

Lysimachus. Hail, reverend sir! the gods preserve you! 
Helicanus. And you, sir, to outlive the age I am. 
And die as I would do. 

Lysimachus. You wish me well. 

Being on shore, honouring of Neptune’s triumphs. 
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Seeing this goodly vessel ride before us, 

I made to it, to know of whence you are. 

20 Helicanus. First, what is your place? 

Lysimachus. I am the governor of this place you 
lie before. 

Helicanus. Sir, 

Our vessel is of Tyre, in it the king; 

A man who for this three months hath not spoken 
To any one, nor taken sustenance 
But to prorogue his grief. 

Lysimachus. Upon what ground is his distemperature ? 
Helicanus. ’Twould be too tedious to repeat; 

But the main grief springs from the loss 
30 Of a beloved daughter and a wife. 

Lysimachus. May we not see him ? 

Helicanus. You may; 

But bootless is your sight; he will not speak 
To any. 

Lysimachus. Yet let me obtain my wish. 

Helicanus. Behold him. [Pericles discovered'] This 
was a goodly person. 

Till the disaster that, one mortal night. 

Drove him to this. 

Lysimachus. Sir king, all hail! the gods preserve you! 
Hail, royal sir! 

40 Helicanus. It is in vain; he will not speak to you. 

1 Lord. Sir, 

We have a maid in Mytilene, I durst wager. 

Would win some words of him. 

Lysimachus. ’Tis well bethought. 

She, questionless, with her sweet harmony 
And other chosen attractions, would allure. 

And make a batt’ry through his deafened ports. 

Which now are midway stopped. 
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She is all happy as the fairest of all. 

And with her fellow maids is now upon 

The leafy shelter that abuts against 50 

The island’s side. [whispers a Lord, who goes off in 

the barge of Lysimachus 

Helicanus. Sure, all effectless; yet nothing we’ll omit 
That bears recovery’s name. But, since your kindness 
We have stretched thus far, let us beseech you 
That for our gold we may provision have, 

Wherein we are not destitute for want, 

But weary for the staleness. 

Lysimachus. O, sir, a courtesy 

Which if we should deny, the most just gods 
For every graff would send a caterpillar, 

And so inflict our province. Yet once more 60 

Let me entreat to know at large the cause 
Of your king’s sorrow. 

Helicanus. Sit, sir, I will recount it to you. 

But see, I am prevented. 

The Lord returns in the barge with Marina 
and one of her attendants 

Lysimachus. O, here’s the lady that I sent for. 

Welcome, fair one!—Is’t not a goodly presence? 

Helicanus. She’s a gallant lady. 

Lysimachus. She’s such a one, that, were I well assured 
Came of a gentle kind and noble stock, 

I’ld wish no better choice, and think me rarely wed. 70 
Fair one, all goodness that consists in beauty, 

Expect even here, where is a kingly patient. 

If that thy prosperous and artificial feat 
Can draw him but to answer thee in aught. 

Thy sacred physic shall receive such pay 
As thy desires can wish. 
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Marina. Sir, I will use 

My utmost skill in his recovery, provided 
That none but I and my companion maid 
Be suffered to come near him. 

Lysimachus. Come, let us leave her; 

80 And the gods make her prosperous! 

They withdraw; Marina sings 

Lysimachus. [advances ] Marked he your music? 
Marina. No, nor looked on us. 

Lysimachus. See, she will speak to him. 

[withdraws again 

Marina. Hail, sir! my lord, lend ear. 

Pericles. Hum, ha! [ roughly repulses her 

Marina. I am a maid, 

My lord, that ne’er before invited eyes, 

But have been gazed on like a comet; she speaks. 

My lord, that, may be, hath endured a grief 
Might equal yours, if both were justly weighed. 

90 Though wayward fortune did malign my state. 

My derivation was from ancestors 
Who stood equivalent with mighty kings; 

But time hath rooted out my parentage, 

And to the world and awkward casualties 
Bound me in servitude, [aside] I will desist; 

But there is something glows upon my cheek. 

And whispers in mine ear ‘Go not till he speak.’ 

Pericles. My fortunes—parentage—good parentage— 
To equal mine—was it not thus? what say you? 

100 Marina. I said, my lord, if you did know 
my parentage, 

You would not do me violence. 

Pericles. I do think so. Pray you, turn your eyes 
upon me. 
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You’re like something that—What countrywoman? 

Here of these shores ? 

Marina. No, nor of any shores; 

Yet I was mortally brought forth, and am 
No other than I appear. 

Pericles. I am great with woe, and shall 
deliver weeping. 

My dearest wife was like this maid. 

And such a one my daughter might have been: 

My queen’s square brows; her stature to an inch; no 
As wand-like straight, as silver-voiced; 

Her eyes as jewel-like and cased as richly; 

In pace another Juno; 

Who starves the ears she feeds, and makes them hungry. 

The more she gives them speech. Where do you live? 
Marina. Where I am but a stranger: from the deck 
You may discern the place. 

Pericles. Where were you bred ? 

And how achieved you these endowments, which 
You make more rich to owe? 

Marina. If I 120 

Should tell my history, it would seem like lies 
Disdained in the reporting. 

Pericles. Prithee, speak. 

Falseness cannot come from thee; for thou look’st 

Modest as Justice, and thou seem’st a palace 

For the crowned Truth to dwell in. I will believe thee. 

And make my senses credit thy relation 
To points that seem impossible; for thou look’st 
Like one I loved indeed. What were thy friends ? 

Didst- thou not say, when I did push thee back— 

Which was when I perceived thee—that thou cam’st 130 
From good descending ? 

Marina. So indeed I did. 
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Pericles. Report thy parentage. I think thou said’st 
Thou hadst been tossed from wrong to injury, 

And that thou thoughts’ thy griefs might equal mine. 
If both were opened. 

Marina. Some such thing I said. 

And said no more but what my thoughts 
Did warrant me was likely. 

Pericles. Tell thy story; 

If thine considered prove the thousandth part 
Of my endurance, thou art a man, and I 
140 Have suffered like a girl; yet thou dost look 

Like Patience gazing on kings’ graves and smiling 
Extremity out of act. What were thy friends ? 

How lost thou them ? Thy name, my most kind virgin ? 
Recount, I do beseech thee: come, sit by me. 

Marina. My name is Marina. 

Pericles. O, I am mocked. 

And thou by some incensed god sent hither 
To make the world laugh at me. 

Marina. Patience, good sir. 

Or here I’ll cease. 

Pericles. Nay, I’ll be patient. 

Thou little know’st how thou dost startle me, 

150 To call thyself Marina. 

Marina. The name 

Was given me by one that had some power. 

My father, and a king. 

Pericles. How, a king’s daughter ? 

And called Marina? 

Marina. You said you would believe me; 

But, not to be a troubler of your peace, 

I will end here. 

Pericles. But are you flesh and blood ? 

Have you a working pulse, and are no fairy? 
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Motion as well? Speak on. Where were you born? 

And wherefore called Marina? 

Marina. Called Marina 

For I was born at sea. 

Pericles. At sea! what mother ? 

Marina. My mother was the daughter of a king; 160 
Who died the minute I was born, 

As my good nurse Lychorida hath oft 
Delivered weeping. 

Pericles. O, stop there a little!— 

This is the rarest dream that e’er dulled sleep 
Did mock sad fools withal: this cannot be 
My daughter—buried!—Well, where were you bred? 

I’ll hear you more, to th’bottom of your story. 

And never interrupt you. 

Marina. You scorn; believe me, ’twere best I did 
give o’er. 

Pericles. I will believe you by the syllable 170 

Of what you shall deliver. Yet, give me leave: 

How came you in these parts ? where were you bred ? 
Marina. The king my father did in Tharsus leave me; 

Till cruel Cleon, with his wicked wife. 

Did seek to murder me; 

And having wooed a villain to attempt it. 

Who having drawn to do’t, 

A crew of pirates came and rescued me; 

Brought me to Mytilene. But, good sir, 

Whither will you have me ? Why do you weep ? It 

may be, 180 

You think me an impostor: no, good faith; 

I am the daughter to King Pericles, 

If good King Pericles be. 

Pericles. Ho, Helicanus! 

Helicanus. Calls my lord ? 
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Pericles. Thou art a grave and noble counsellor. 
Most wise in general. Tell me, if thou canst. 

What this maid is, or what is like to be. 

That thus hath made me weep ? 

Helicanus. I know not; 

190 But here’s the regent, sir, of Mytilene 
Speaks nobly of her. 

Lysimackus. She never would tell 

Her parentage; being demanded that. 

She would sit still and weep. 

Pericles. O Helicanus, strike me, honoured sir; 

Give me a gash, put me to present pain; 

Lest this great sea of joys rushing upon me 
O’erbear the shores of my mortality, 

And drown me with their sweetness. O, come hither, 
Thou that beget’st him that did thee beget; 

200 Thou that wast born at sea, buried at Tharsus, 

And found at sea again! O Helicanus, 

Down on thy knees; thank the holy gods as loud 
As thunder threatens us: this is Marina. 

What was thy mother’s name ? tell me but that. 

For truth can never be confirmed enough. 

Though doubts did ever sleep. 

Marina. First, sir, I pray, 

What is your title ? 

Pericles. I am Pericles of Tyre: but tell me now 
210 My drowned queen’s name, as in the rest you said 
jThou hast been godlike perfect, the heir of kingdoms. 
And another life to Pericles thy father. 

Marina. Is it no more to be your daughter than. 

To say my mother’s name was Thaisa? 

Thaisa was my mother, who did end 
The minute I began. 

Pericles. Now, blessing on thee! rise; thou art my child. 
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Give me fresh garments, mine own Helicanus. 

She is not dead at Tharsus, as she should have been, 

By savage Cleon; she shall tell thee all; 220 

When thou shalt kneel, and justify in knowledge 
She is thy very princess. Who is this? 

Helicanus . Sir, ’tis the governor of Mytilene, 

Who, hearing of your melancholy state, 

Did come to see you. 

Pericles. I embrace you. 

Give me my robes. I am wild in my beholding. 

O heavens bless my girl! But, hark, what music? 

Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell him 
O’er, point by point, for yet he seems to doubt, 230 

How sure you are my daughter. But, what music? 
Helicanus. My lord, I hear none. 

Pericles. None? 

The music of the spheres! List, my Marina. 

Lysimackus. It is not good to cross him; give him way. 
Pericles. Rarest sounds! Do ye not hear ? 

Lysimackus. Music, my lord ? 

Pericles. I hear most heavenly music. 

It nips me unto list’ning, and thick slumber 
Hangs upon mine eyes: let me rest. [he sleeps 

Lysimackus. A pillow for his head; so leave him all. 240 
Well, my companion friends, 

If this but answer to my just belief, 

I’ll well remember you. [all but Pericles go 

Diana appears to Pericles in a vision 

Diana. My temple stands in Ephesus: hie thee thither. 

And do upon mine altar sacrifice. 

There, when my maiden priests are met together. 

Before the people all, 

Reveal how thou at sea didst lose thy wife. 
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To mourn thy crosses, with thy daughter’s, call, 

250 And give them repetition to the life. 

Perform my bidding, or thou livest in woe; 

Do’t, and be happy; by my silver bow! 

Awake, and tell thy dream. [ disappears 

Pericles. Celestial Dian, goddess argentine, 

I will obey thee. Helicanus! 

Re-enter Helicanus, Lysimachus, and Marina 

Helicanus. Sir ? 

Pericles. My purpose was for Tharsus, there to strike 
The inhospitable Cleon; but I am 
For other service first: toward Ephesus 
Turn our blown sails; eftsoons I’ll tell thee why. 

260 [to Lysimachus ] Shall we refresh us, sir, upon your shore. 
And give you gold for such provision 
As our intents will need ? 

Lysimachus. Sir, 

With all my heart; and, when you come ashore, 

I have another suit. 

Pericles. You shall prevail, 

Were it to woo my daughter; for it seems 
You have been noble towards her. 

Lysimachus. Sir, lend me your arm. 

Pericles . Come, my Marina. [they go 
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[5. 2.] The temple of Diana at Ephesus; Thais A 
standing near the altar, as high priestess; a number of 
Virgins on each side; Cerimon and other Inhabitants of 
Ephesus attending 

Enter Gower 

Gower. Now our sands are almost run; 

More a little, and then dumb. 

This, my last boon, give me. 

For such kindness must relieve me, 

That you aptly will suppose 

What pageantry, what feats, what shows. 

What minstrelsy and pretty din, 

The regent made in Mytilin, 

To greet the king. So he thrived, 

That he is promised to be wived 10 

To fair Marina; but in no wise 
Till he had done his sacrifice, 

As Dian bade: whereto being bound. 

The interim, pray you, all confound. 

In feathered briefness sails are filled, 

And wishes fall out as they’re willed. 

At Ephesus, the temple see. 

Our king and all his company. 

That he can hither come so soon. 

Is by your fancies’ thankful doom. [he goes 20 
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[5. 3.] Enter Pericles, with Us train; Ltsimachus , 
Helicanus, and Marina 

Pericles. Hail, Dian! to perform thy just command, 
I here confess myself the king of Tyre; 

Who, frighted from my country, did wed 
At Pentapolis the fair Thaisa. 

At sea in childbed died she, but brought forth 
A maid-child called Marina; who, O goddess. 

Wears yet thy silver livery. She at Tharsus 
Was nursed with Cleon; who at fourteen years 
He sought to murder; but her better stars 
10 Brought her to Mytilene; ’gainst whose shore 
Riding, her fortunes brought the maid aboard us. 
Where, by her own most clear remembrance, she 
Made known herself my daughter. 

Thaisa . Voice and favour! 

You are, you are—O royal Pericles!— [ faints 

Pericles. What means the nun? she diesl 
help, gentlemen! 

Cerimon. Noble sir, 

If you have told Diana’s altar true, 

This is your wife. 

Pericles. Reverend appearer, no; 

I threw her overboard with these very arms. 

20 Cerimon. Upon this coast, I warrant you. 

Pericles. ’Tis most certain. 

Cerimon. Look to the lady. O, she’s but overjoyed. 
Early one blustering morn this lady was 
Thrown upon this shore. I oped the coffin, 

Found there rich jewels; recovered her, and placed her 
Here in Diana’s temple. 

Pericles', May we see them ? 
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Cerimon. Great sir, they shall be brought you to 
my house, 

Whither I invite you. Look, Thaisa is 
Recovered. 

Thaisa. O, let me look! 

If he be none of mine, my sanctity 30 

Will to my sense bend no licentious ear, 

But curb it, spite of seeing. O, my lord, 

Are you not Pericles ? Like him you spake, 

Like him you are. Did you not name a tempest, 

A birth, and death ? 

Pericles. The voice of dead Thaisa! 

Thaisa. That Thaisa am I, 

Supposed dead and drowned. 

Pericles. Immortal Dian! 

Thaisa. Now I know you better. 

When we with tears parted Pentapolis, 

The king my father gave you such a ring. 40 

[shows a ring 

Pericles. This, this: no more, you gods! your present 
kindness 

Makes my past miseries sports. You shall do well. 

That on the touching of her lips I may 
Melt, and no more be seen. O, come, be buried 
A second time within these arms. 

Marina. My heart 

Leaps to be gone into my mother’s bosom. 

[kneels to Thaisa 

Pericles. Look who kneels here, flesh of thy 
flesh, Thaisa; 

Thy burden at the sea, and called Marina 
For she was yielded there. 

Thaisa. Blest, and mine own! 

Helicanus. Hail, madam, and my queen! 


P.-9 
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50 Tkaisa. I know you not. 

Pericles. You have heard me say, when I did fly 
from Tyre, 

I left behind an ancient substitute. 

Can you remember what I called the man? 

I have named him oft. 

Thaisa. ’Twas Helicanus, then. 

Pericles. Still confirmation. 

Embrace him, dear Thaisa; this is he. 

Now do I long to hear how you were found; 

How possibly preserved; and who to thank, 

Besides the gods, for this great miracle. 

60 Thaisa. Lord Cerimon, my lord; this man. 

Through whom the gods have shown their power; 
that can 

From first to last resolve you. 

Pericles. Reverend sir. 

The gods can have no mortal officer 
More like a god than you. Will you deliver 
How this dead queen re-lives? 

Cerimon. I will, my lord. 

Beseech you first, go with me to my house, 

Where shall be shown you all was found with her; 
How she came placed here in the temple; 

No needful thing omitted. 

Pericles. Pure Dian, 

70 I bless thee for thy vision, and will offer 
Nightly oblations to thee. Thaisa, 

This prince, the fair betrothed of your daughter. 

Shall marry her at Pentapolis. And now. 

This ornament 

Makes me look dismal will I clip to form; 

And what this fourteen years no razor touched. 

To grace thy marriage-day, I’U beautify. 
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Thaisa. Lord Cerimon hath letters of good credit; 

Sir, my father’s dead. 

Per. Heavens make a star of him! Yet there, 

my queen, 8o 

We’ll celebrate their nuptials, and ourselves 
Will in that kingdom spend our following days. 

Our son and daughter shall in Tyrus reign. 

Lord Cerimon, we do our longing stay 

To hear the rest untold: sir, lead’s the way. [ they go 

Enter Gower 

Gower. In Antiochus and his daughter you have heard 
Of monstrous lust the due and just reward. 

In Pericles, his queen and daughter, seen, 

Although assailed with fortune fierce and keen, 

Virtue preserved from fell destruction’s blast, 90 

Led on by heaven and crowned with joy at last. 

In Helicanus may you well descry 
A figure of truth, of faith, of loyalty. 

In reverend Cerimon there well appears 
The worth that learned charity aye wears. 

For wicked Cleon and his wife, when fame 
Had spread their cursed deed to th’honoured name 
Of Pericles, to rage the city turn, 

That him and his they in his palace burn; 

fThe gods for murder seemed so content 100 

■fTo punish, although not done, but meant. 

So, on your patience evermore attending. 

New joy wait on you! Here our play has ending. 

[he goes 
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NOTES 

All significant departures from Q i are recorded, 
followed in brackets by the name of the text or critic 
originating the reading accepted. Square brackets 
around a scholar’s name in the notes represent a general 
acknowledgement, round brackets a more specific 
borrowing. The line-numeration for references to 
plays not yet in this edition is that found in Bartlett’s 
Concordance, 1894, and the Globe Shakespeare. 

Q stands for the First Quarto (1609); Q 2, 3,4, 5, 6 
for the Quartos ofi6o9,1611,1619,1630, and 1635; 
F 3,4 for the Folios of 1664 (second issue of 1663 ed.), 
and 1685; ed. 1734 for the duodecimo ed. of that 
year; S.D. for stage-direction; Sh. for Shakespeare and 
Shakespearian; G. for glossary. Common words (e.g. 
prob.=probably; sp.=spelling or spelt), as well as the 
names of characters and editors, are also abbreviated 
when convenient. ‘Edd.’=‘most mod. edd.’ 

The following is a list of abridged titles, etc., cited: 
Abbott =A Sh. Grammar, by E. A. Abbott, 3rd ed., 
1870; Al. = the ed. by Peter Alexander in The Tudor 
Sh. (Collins), 1951; Arc. = Sidney’s Arcadia (1590), 
ed. A. Feuillerat, 1912; Bullen=the ed. of Sh. by 
A. H. Bullen, 1907 (1 vol. reprint, 1934); Camb.= 
The Cambridge Sh., 2nd ed., 1893; Chambers, Wm. 
Sh. —William Sh., Facts and Problems; by E. K. 
Chambers, 1930; Clarke=the ed. of Sh. by C. and M. 
Cowden Clarke [1864-8] (principally by M.C.C.); 
Collier=the ed. of Sh. by J. P. Collier, 1843; Cowl= 
The Authorship of‘‘Perl, by R. P. Cowl, n.d. [1927]; 
D.=the ed. by K. Deighton in The Arden Sh., 1907; 
Daniel=Notes and Conjectural Emendations, by P. A. 
Daniel, 1870; Dekket = The Dramatic Works of 
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Thomas Dekker, ed. by F. Bowers, 1953— . ; Delius = 
the ed. of Sh. by N. Delius, 3rd ed., 1872; Douce — 
Illustrations of Sh., by F. Douce, 1807; Dyce=the ed. 
of Sh. by A. Dyce, 1857, 1864-6; Edwards =An 
Approach to the Problem of 1 Perl, by P. Edwards (Sh. 
Survey, v, 1952); Farmer=notes by Richard Farmer in 
Mai., 1778; Franz =Die Sprache Shakespeares (4th ed. 
of Shakespeare-Grammatik ) by W. Franz, 1939; Globe 
=the ed. of W. G. Clark and W. A. Wright in The 
Globe Sh., 1864; Gow. = Bk. VIII of Confessio 
Amantis, in Works of John Gower, ed. G. C. Macaulay, 
iii, 1901; Grant White=the ed. of Sh. by R. Grant 
White, 1859-62; Halliwell=the ed. of Sh. by J. O. 
Halliwell, 1853-65; Herford = the ed. by C. H. 
Herford in The Eversley Sh., 1899; Holt White — 
notes by Holt White in Steev., 1793; Jackson =Sh.’s 
Genius Justified, by Zachary Jackson, 18x9; Jonson = 
Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford and P. and E. Simpson* 
19 2 5 - 5 2; K.=the ed. of Sh. by G. L. Kittredge, 1936; 
Klebs = Die Erzahlung von Apollonius aus Tyrus, 1899 ; 
K6keritz=6’/J.’r Pronunciation, by H. Kokeritz, 1953; 
Lillo ^Marina, by G. Lillo, 1738; L.K.=L. Kirsch- 
baum (privately); Lyly=The Works of John Lyly, ed. 
by R. W. Bond, 1902; Mal.=the ed. by E. Malone in 
Supplement to ed. of Sh. by S. Johnson and G. Steevens, 
1778 (also in his ed. of Sh., 1790); Wlz.so'n.^Comments 
on the Last Edition of Shi splays, by J. M. Mason, 1785 
(revised and augmented 1798, 1807); M.L.R.— 
Modern Language Review ; M.S.R.—Malone Society 
Reprints', M.mx —The Problem of 1 Perl by K. Muir, 
in English Studies, xxx, 1949, 65-83; Nashe = jT/h? 
Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. R. B. McKerrow, 1904- 
10; N. & £ 1 -=Notes and Eyeries-, OlDlE.P. = The 
Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs, 2nd ed., 1948; 
O.E.D. = 7 ^ Oxford English Dictionary, 1884-1928; 
On ,=A Sh. Glossary by C. T. Onions, 2nd ed., 19x9; 
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Percy=notes by T. Percy in MaL, 1778; R.E.S. — The 
Review of English Studies ; Ridley=the ed. by M. R. 
Ridley in The New Temple Sh., 1935; Rolfe=the ed. 
by W. J. Rolfe, 1891; Round = the ed. by P. Z. Round 
in The Henry Irving Sh., 1890; Round, Q 1= intro¬ 
duction by P. Z. Round to facsimile of Q x, 1886;• 
Rowe=the ed. of Sh. by N. Rowe, 1709 (2 edd.), 
1714; S.A.B.—Sh. Association Bulletin ; Schmidt = 
Sh.-Lexicon by A. Schmidt, 3rd ed. rev. by G. 
Sarrazin, 1902; Sh. Eng .—Shis England, 1916; Singer 
=the ed. of Sh. by S. W. Singer, 1826, 1856; 
Sisson=the ed. of Sh. by C.J. Sisson [1954]; S. Singer 
—Apollonius von Tyrus, 1895; Staunton=the ed. of Sh. 
by H. Staunton, 1858-60; Steev.=the ed. of Sh. by 
G. Steevens, 1793 (also notes in MaL, 1778, and in 
Variorum ed. of 1803, ed. I. Reed); Steinhauser = 
Die Neueren Anschauungen iiber die Echtheit von Shis 
'‘Perl, 1918; Tilley= Dictionary of the Proverbs in 
England, by M. P. Tilley, 1950; Trent= Some Textual 
Notes on ‘ Perl by W. P. Trent in Sh. Studies, ed. B. 
Matthews and A. H. Thorndike, 1916; Tw . — The 
Patterne of Painefull Aduentures, by L. Twine [S.R. 
1576], 1607, reprinted in Sh’s Library, Pt. I, vol. iv, 
ed. W. C. Hazlitt, 1875; Tyrwhitt=notes by T. 
Tyrwhitt in MaL, 1778; Var. 1821 =Variorum ed. 
of Sh. by J. Boswell, based on Mal.’s ed. and MS. 
collections, 1821; S. Walker Critical Examination 
of Skis Text, by W. S. Walker, i860; Wilk. = 7 ^ 
Painefull Aduentures of Pericles, Prince of Tyre, by 
G. Wilkins, 1608 (page and line refs, to ed. K. Muir, 
1953); Yale=the ed. by A. R. Bellinger in The Yale Sh., 
1925. A few names occasionally qu oted from the critical 
apparatus in Camb. are omitted from the above list. 

Lineation. For £)’s irregularities, cf. p. 97. The 
sources of the lineation in the text are recorded in the 
notes, though not in minute detail. 
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Punctuation. Careless but seldom wildly misleading. 
In a few places the compositor, or the person respon¬ 
sible for preparing the MS. for press, has gone badly 
wrong, probably by attempting to supply defects in the 
punctuation of his copy (see notes on I Prol. 38; 
3. 2. 71; 4. 2. 119; 4. 4. 29). There are also some 
particularly unintelligent question-marks after relative 
clauses misinterpreted as interrogative (1.4. 5; 3 Prol. 

57 )- 

Acts and Scenes. No divisions in £)q. Ff begin 
with ‘Actus Primus. Scena Prima’, but continue with 
Acts only and not Scenes. The current scene-divisions 
are those of Malone. 

Stage-directions. Q is deficient in entrances and exits 
(a number of which Q 4 supplies), and otherwise 
almost completely bare. The few more interesting 
directions are listed by Greg, Editorial Problem in Sh., 
p. 170. The ‘duplication’ he mentions in 1. 2 is part 
and parcel of the reporter’s confusions in that scene 
(see Introductory note). For difference between the 
descriptions of the dumb shows in 2 Prol. on the one 
side and 3 Prol. and 4. 4 on the other, cf. p. 91. All 
departures from Q's S.D.s are recorded, except for the 
replacement of‘Exit’ by ‘he (she) goes’ and ‘Exeunt’ 
by ‘they go’. 

Names of the Characters. First given in F 3 as ‘The 
Actors names’, with some descriptive phrases, and the 
curious aberration (based on 1. x. 27) ‘Hesperides 
Daughter to Antiochus’. Modifications were made by 
Rowe and Mai. Most of the names are substantially 
as in Gower. Of the rest, Pericles has usually, since 
Steev., been believed to be suggested by Pyrocles in 
Sidney’s Arcadia ; cf. p. xxxi for the spelling ‘Pirrocles’ 
in 1619; so ‘Pyrocles’ in R. Flecknoe, 1670 (noted 
by MaL). The appropriateness of such a derivation is 
not obvious, and it has been suggested that Sh. was led 
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by North’s Plutarch to think of the Athenian statesman 
as a model of patience (J. M. S. Tompkins, R.E.S. n.s. 
hi, 1952, 322-4). Escanes (Wilk. Eschines) resembles 
the Escalus of Meas. in function as well as name. 

(Meas . no doubt took the name from Rom., where edd. 
read ‘Escalus’<Brooke for Q 2’s ‘Eskales’.) Cleon 
and Simonides were, probably chosen simply as familiar 
Greek names, though as S. Singer noted (p. 46) the 
former is an appropriate name for an antagonist of 
Pericles. Lysimachus is the name of the king referred 
to in the anecdote at 1. 3. 4-6 (W. T. Hastings, S.A.B. 
xiv, 1939, 81). Philemon is again a familiar Greek 
name, and it is probably mere coincidence that a 
fourteenth-century German version has a Philominus in 
this role(S. Singer, p. 51, citing Pudmensky, Shis ‘ Perl 
und der Apollonius des H. von Neustadt, 1884, p. 33). 
Leonine has had his name transferred from Gower’s 
brothel-keeper ‘Leonin’ (ultimately <Lat. leno— 
pandar). Thaisa is in Gower the name of the daughter 
(sp. Thaise), not the mother. Marina is a significant 
(cf. 3. 3. 12-13, 5 < I- 158-9) and no doubt Sh. name, 
analogous to ‘Perdita’ and ‘Miranda’. 

I Prol. 

Material. Gow. 271-373; Tw. pp. 253-5. The play 
agrees with Gow. against Tw. in not suggesting that Ant. 
has been playing false and executing successful as well as 
unsuccessful guessers. But there is a verbal echo of Tw. at 
1 . 18: see note. Other presenters comparable to Gower are 
Raynulph in Middleton’s Mayor of Queenborough (or 
Hengist, King of Kent), Homer in Heywood’s plays on the 
Ages, and Skelton in Munday’s Downfall of Robert, Earl of 
Huntingdon. Of these, only Middleton uses the same sort of 
archaizing octosyllabic couplets as Per., to which he may 
well be indebted (cf. R. C. Bald’s ed., 1938, p. xvii). 

Text. Seems fairly sound, though 11 . 5-6, 29-30, 41-2 
are suspicious. 
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5. D. Loc. and Entry (after Mai.); ‘with... entrance’, 
cf. Gow. 369, ‘Here hevedes stondende on the gate’. 
Q ‘Enter Gower’, with no speech-heading. 

I. old see G.; perh. intended as an archaism, as also 
the imperfect rhyme sung-come, with which cf. 2 Prol. 
17-18, 3 Prol. 31-2, 5. 2. r-2, 19-20. 

3. Assuming With a glance at the technical demono¬ 
logical sense, cf. Ham. G. 

man's infirmities i.e. the mortal condition that Gow. 
has passed beyond. 

6. holy ales (Theobald MS.) Q ‘Holydayes’. The 
rhyme requires some such correction, but I suspect that 
the original mentioned some more specific festival (e.g. 
‘ Whitsun-ales’), which would give a better balance 
with ‘ember-eves’. 

10. Et...melius see G. More usu. with ‘com- 
munius’ for ‘antiquius’, and so cited by T. Lodge, Wits 
Miserie, 1 596, p. x r, as an ‘axiome of Aristotle’. 

II. these (() 2) Q 1 ‘thofe’, conceivable if Gow. is 
looking forward from his own age, but there is nothing 
else in what he says to suggest this. 

13. /toTakesup‘if’froml. 11; cf./fear.4.7.60—1. 

16. like taper-light which ‘lights others and con¬ 
sumes itself’ (Tilley, C39). Cf. Lyly, Camp. (1584), 
Court Prol. 17-18, Meas. 1. 1. 32-3. 

17-18. This.. .seat I accept Round’s punctuation, 
with ‘This’ = ‘This is’. Q ‘This Antioch, then... 
great,.. . Citie,.. .Seat;’; Edd. ‘This Antioch then. .. 
great. . .up,.. .city,. . .seat,’. But the halting deca¬ 
syllabic metre suggests deeper corruption. 

18. chiefest seat From the first sentence of Tw. 
‘called it after his own name, as the chiefest seat of all 
his dominions’. 

20. 1 ... say Cf. similar appeals to authority in Gow. 
274-6 (corr. to this passage), 1152, 1546 [Yale]. 

21. fere (Mai.) Q ‘Peere’, prob.<‘Pheere’. This 
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restoration of an archaic word is very plausible, but 
Hoeniger, Arden ed. (1963) cites O.E .D. peer 3. [ 1968.] 

23. full of face Peril, simply ‘beautiful’, though it 
could mean ‘with a full (i.e. round) face’. 

25. With Cf. A.Y.L. I. 3. 27, ‘fall into so strong a 
liking with’. 

27. Bad.. .own This decasyllabic line prob. covers 
corruption. J.D.W. plausibly suggests that a couplet 
beginning ‘Bad child’, balancing that about the father, 
has been lost. 

29-30. But...sin Based on Gow. 345-6, ‘And 
such delit he tok therinne, | Him thoghte that it was no 
Sinne’; cf. also Tilley, C 934, ‘Custom makes sin no 
sin’ (first in Pettie, 1576); Daniel, Complaint of 
Rosamond (ed. Sprague), 455; ‘But vse of sinne doth 
make it seeme as nothing’; J.C. 3. 1. 270. 

30. Made (J.C.M. from Wilk.) Q ‘Was’. Cf.Wilk. 
13. 17-18, ‘The custome of sinne made it accompted 
no sinne’. The rather involved word-order prob. 
baffled the reporter. But the recurrence of ‘Made’ in 
1. 32 makes the emendation less than certain. 

30. account (Mai.) Q ‘account’d’, implying the 
same pronunciation. For such pa. pples cf. Abbott, 
§ 342, Franz, § 159. 

36. To...awe ‘to keep her still [i.e. always] to 
himself, and to deter others from demanding her in 
marriage’ (Mai.); cf. Tw., p. 235, ‘which false 
resemblance of hateful marriage, to the intent he might 
ahvaies ehioy, he inuented a strange deuise of wicked- 
nesse, to driue away all suters that should resort vnto 
her’. 

38. told not, lost (Q 2) Q ‘tould, not loft’. 

39. a (F 3) Q ‘of’, which might be a pseudo¬ 
archaism; cf. 2 Prol. 35, where, however, the use of 
‘of’ is less anomalous. 

40. S.D. (after Round). 
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41-2. What.. .justify Punct. as in Q, except that 
it has a comma after ‘eye’. I interpret: ‘As for what 
follows, I commit my theme to the judgement of your 
eyes—you who can best confirm the truth of my 
account (since seeing is believing).’ Most edd. follow 
Mai. in punctuating after ‘give’ instead of ‘cause’, so 
that ‘give’ governs ‘what now ensues’ and ‘justify’ 
governs ‘cause’. I do not see that this is an improve¬ 
ment. The decasyllabics again suggest serious cor¬ 
ruption. 

I. I 

Material. Gow. 374-511; Tw. pp. 255-7. Klebs claims 
that the opening lines correspond to Tw.’s ‘Doest thou 
know the conditions of the marriage. Yea sir king, said 
Apollonius, and I see it standing vpon the gate’; whereas 
in Gow. Ant. explains the conditions to Ap. But it sounds 
as if the opening lines followed on an explanation off-stage, 
and there is nothing like the epigrammatic turn given to the 
exchange by Tw. The promise of reward, 1 . 155, is in Tw. 
and not in Gow., but the idea is a pretty obvious one. In 
Gow. 506-7 Ant. gives Thaliard poison and gold, as in 
I. 156, whereas in Tw. he merely tells him to slay Ap. 
‘either with sword or poyson’. 

Text. Poor quality verse with some mislineation ( 11 . 3-5) 
and some very halting lines (143 ff.), lapsing into prose 
(163 ff.). But there is no evidence of major dislocations. 

5. D. Mai. localizes in ‘a room in the palace’, but 
the heads must still be visible (J.D.W.). 

3-5. I.. .enterprise (arr. Mai.) Q divides at 
*embold’ned’, ‘hazard’, ‘enterprise’. 

6. Bring (Mai.) Q ‘Muficke bring’. Mai. wasprob. 
right in thus treating ‘Muficke’ as a S.D. to prepare for 
a musical accompaniment to the entrance at 1. 11. 

7. For the (Mai.) Q ‘For’. Also poss. is ‘Fit for’ 
(Anon. ap. Camb.). ‘Embracement’ is a favourite word 
of Wilk. (13. 17; 15. 18; 20. 1, etc.) but not un¬ 
common at the time. 
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8-11. At.. .perfections App. [Steev.] echoes Arc. 
ii. 6 (p. 189), ‘The senate house of the planets was at 
no time so [1590: to] set, for the decreeing of perfection 
in a man’. The ‘dowry’ appears to be that during the 
time between her conception and her birth the planets 
were in the most auspicious conjunctions. 

9. to.. .presence Prob. ‘in order that her presence 
might be delightful’. 

11. S.D. ‘Music’ (Mai. after 1 . 5; Dyce here. Cf. 
1. 6, n.). 

17. raxed Mai. ‘ras’d’ Q ‘racte’; ‘raze’ and ‘race’ 
are distinct in origin (see O.E.D.) but indistinguishable 
in meaning; in Ham. 3. 2. 277, Q2 has ‘raz’d’, F 
‘rac’d’. [1968.] 

18. her mild companion ‘The companion of her 
mildness’, say edd., making the author (or reporter) 
talk sense whether he will or no. Daniel’s conj. ‘wild’ 
is unconvincing. 

20. desire Trisyllabic. 

22. the adventure (Q3) Q ‘th’ aduenture’. 

24. boundless (Rowe) Q ‘bondlelfe’. 

25. Pericles —(Mai.) Q ‘ Pericles .’. 

27. Hesperides Cf. L.L.L. 4. 3. 338. The confusion 
of the daughters of Hesperus with the garden con¬ 
taining the golden apples which they watched with 
the aid of a dragon, is a common one. Pericles here 
corresponds to Hercules who plucked the apples 
(or, according to another version, got Atlas to do so); 
the loved one represents the garden and her favours 
the fruit. 

29. death-like ('Th.eobdA MS.)(Mai.) Q‘ Deathlike’. 

31. countless Inappropriate with a singular noun; 
perh. a reporter’s anticipation of 1 . 73 [Edwards, 
p. 28]. 32. without desert Ant. prejudges the case. 

33. the whole heap see G. ‘heap’: a curious phrase, 
not much improved by Mal.’s ‘thy’ for ‘the’. Jackson’s 
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‘head’, which J.D.W. thinks could be given appro¬ 
priateness by having Ant. point to the heads above the 
gate, would link up with ‘eye’. The antithesis between 
the eye and the ‘whole heap’ which it lures to destruc¬ 
tion is however fairly clear. D. cites ‘this pile of man’ 
from Wilkins’s Miseries of Enforced Marriage, Act 2 
(Hazlitt’s Dodsley, ix. 505). 

40. For see G. going on Defensible in the sense of 
‘venturing on’ but Percy’s conj. ‘in’ may be right. 

41. hath For third person verb with second person 
antecedent see Abbott, § 247. 

44. must sc. meet. 

48-9. Who .. .did. Perh. corrupt. Mai. does his 
best for it, ‘who having had experience of the pleasures 
of the world, and only a visionary and distant prospect 
of heaven, have neglected the latter for the former ; but 
at length feeling themselves decaying, grasp no longer 
at temporal pleasures, but prepare calmly for futurity’. 
But one may doubt with D. whether ‘see heaven’ can 
‘embrace anything like so comprehensive an idea’. The 
sense calls for something like ‘Who made the world 
their heaven’ (‘their’ D. conj., comparing 2 H. VI, 
2. x. 19, ‘Thy heaven is on earth’). 

53. S.D. (Camb.). 

56. Ant. Scorning (Mai.) Q continues to Per. Mai. 
dropped ‘Antiochus’ at the end ofl. 55, but this seems 
•unnecessary. Steev. began Ant.’s speech at ‘read’. 

56. conclusion see G.; perh. with a play on the 
more usual sense. 

59-60. ’ sayed .. dsayed (Percy conj.) £) ‘fayd... 
fayd’. For the omission of the nominative relative 
pronoun, cf. 1. 14 above; 1. 135 below; 1. 2. 39; 
2 Prol. 32; 2. 3. 25, 56; 2. 4. 13. 

62-3. Nor .. .courage From Arc., iii. 8, p. 391, 
‘asking no advise of no thought, but of faithfulnes and 
courage’ (Steev.). 
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64. S.D. Q ‘ The Riddle'. Cf. P. Goolden, 
‘Antiochus’s Riddle in Gower and Shakespeare’ 
(R.E.S. n.s. vi, 1955, 245-51). 

viper The young were believed to come to birth 
by eating their way out of their mother’s body. 

65. that (Wilk.) Q ‘which’. As Wilk. gives a more 
plausible text in 11. 67 and 70, it seems fair to give it the 
benefit of the doubt here too. 

67. from (Wilk.) Q ‘in’, an awkward reading which 
reporter or compositor prob. caught from 1. 66. 

70. this (Mommsen conj. from Wilk.) Q ‘they’. 

72. S.D. (Camb.) Sharp _ last This last condition 

(‘as you will live’) is an unpleasant dose of medicine. 

73. gives Mai. ‘give’, but cf. Franz, § 155. This 
form is unusually frequent in Q, and it is quite likely 
that it is sometimes due to the reporter or the com¬ 
positor, but it has seemed best to retain it except 
where meaning or euphony (or both, as at 4. 4. 7) is 
strongly against it. 

74. Why .. .perpetually Cf. Mac. 1. 4. 50, ‘Stars, 
hide your fires!’ (Steev.). 

76. glass of light Obscure. Schmidt, ‘reflection, 
image of light’, perh. with the implication of a con¬ 
trast between the reality and the mere reflection. 

79. he’s.. .wait Prob. just a mannered expression 
for ‘he’s no honest man’ [Mai.]. 

80. touch J.D.W. conj. ‘ope’, ‘touch’ being 
reporter’s anticipation of 1. 87. 

81. sense Prob. uninflected plur. for which cf. 
Mac. 5. 1. 25, Oth. 4. 3. 95 (D.). 

87. touch not Per.’s speech has certainly not indi¬ 
cated that he intends to do so, but perh. his turning to 
Ant. and his daughter after the aside is enough to arouse 
the jealous king’s suspicions. 

97. Blows i.e. which blows. 

to spread in spreading; cf. Franz, § 655. 
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99-100. clear.. .them. (Mason conj.) Q ‘clearer 
... them,’. The whole passage is hopelessly confused. 
The ‘eyes’ of 1 . 97 seem to be those of the public (cf. 
Mac. 1. 7. 24, ‘blow the horrid deed in every eye’), 
but it is hard to make anything of the ‘sore eyes’ 
except as those of the perpetrators of the evil deeds, who 
are warned by the publication to ‘prevent a repetition 
of [their shame] by destroying the person who divulged 
it’ (Mason). 

102. worm Cf. G., and Tp. 3. 1. 31, ‘poor worm, 
thou art infected’ (Steev.). 

109-10. S.D.’s (Steev.). 

hi. our (F 3) Q ‘your’. 

113. cancel of (Mai.) Q ‘counfell of’ F 3 ‘cancell 
off’, which is possible, but the sb. seems a natural form 
though [On.] not otherwise recorded before the 
19th cent. 

114. hope...tree see G. ‘succeed’. The phrase is 
obscure, but seems to mean ‘the hope that such a tree 
will naturally bear fruit’. 

x 16. Forty Thirty in all other versions of the story; 
Wilk. 18. 20 confirms Q. 

117. secret Not, of course, the secret of his incest, 
but the riddle which he pretends Per. has not solved. 

x 20. S.D. Q l Manet Pericles folus’. 

121. seem make a specious appearance; cf. 1. 2. 78: 
‘seeming’ often has this implication in Sh. Eng.: cf. 
Me as. 2. 4. 150. 

127. you’re (F 4) Q ‘you’ F 3 ‘you’r’. 

128. uncomely (Delius conj. from Wilk.) Q ‘vn- 
timely’, which is very inadequate. Wilk., 19. 6-11 ‘hee 
was become both father, sonne, and husband by his 
vncomely and abhorred actions with his owne child, 
and shee, a deuourer of her mothers flesh, by the 
vnlawful (Muir, wrongly, ‘vnlawfull’) couplings with 
her owne father’. 
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129. pleasures Rowe ‘pleasure’, but cf. 1 . 73, n. 

131. parents' (Anon. conj. ap. Camb.) £) ‘Parents’ 
Rowe ‘parent’s’. Wilk. repeats ‘mother’s’. 

132-3. like serpents ... breed Perh. a variant on the 
very common prov., Tilley B208, ‘Where the bee 
sucks honey the spider sucks poison’, or a conflation of 
it with Tilley, S 585, ‘Snake in the grass’, cf. Mac. 1.5. 
64-5. 

136. shun (Mai.) Q ‘fhew’; F. Bowers makes the 
same correction in Dekker, Patient Grissil, 1. x. 4;. 
Mal.’s conj. ‘’schew’, as an aphetic form of‘eschew’, 
is also possible, and gets some support from Gow. 373, 
‘Eschuieden’, 458, ‘eschuie’. But O.E.D. has only one 
instance of it, from Medwall, c. 1500. 

137. One .. .provoke Tilley, E196, relates this to 
the proverb ‘Do evil and evil will come of it’ (first in 
1591, in a less epigrammatic.form than this line). 

142. S.D.’s Q ‘Exit. | Enter Antiochus’. 

143. He.. .meaning The repetition of 1 . 109 is 
suspicious [J.D.W.]. From this point the metre 
steadily deteriorates to the prose of 11 . 162-94. The 
original was no doubt all in verse, but there is no hope 
of recovering it. 

150. Who .. .there? A frequent idiom in calling 
for a servant; cf. 2 H. IF, 1. x. 1. 

152. Thaliard ... Thaliard Q 4 and edd. eliminate 
this ingratiating repetition, for which cf. K.J. 3.3.19. 

152-4. you.. .secrecy Cf. Tw. p. 257, ‘the only 
faithfull and trustie minister of my secrets’ (Steev.). 
But the lines are also close to Gow. 504, where Thaliart 
is Ant.’s ‘prive consailer’. 

158-9. zoky;...it. (after F 3, ‘why:.. .it;’) £) 
‘why?.. .it:’ Mai. ‘why,.. .it.’ The meaning surely 
is, ‘the reason is: because we bid it’. 

160-1. My...haste My arrangement, following 
Dyce in the placing of the S.D., which is after ‘done’ 



in Q, with ‘Enough.. .haste’ prose. The text has prob. 
suffered serious corruption, but it is some improvement 
to treat ‘Enough’ as addressed to Thai., and the rest to 
the messenger. But to divide 1 . 160 after ‘lord’, in 
order to make 1. 159 complete (Steev.) is unnecessary 
tinkering. 

161. Let. . . haste Seems to mean ‘let the breath you 
are panting out to cool yourself also express the reason 
for your haste’. 

162. S.D. (Mai.) The absence of exits shows how 
scrappy the report is getting. For 11. 162-9, J-D.W. 
(following the lineation of Mai. and Dyce) suggests the 
following reconstruction: 

Messenger. My lord, prince Pericles is fled. 

Antiockus. (to Thaliard) As [?If] thou 

Wilt live, fly after; and like [?as] an arrow shot 
From an experienced archer hits the mark 
His eye doth level at, so thou! Never return 
Unless thou say ‘Prince Pericles is dead.’ 

Thaliard. If I get him within my pistol’s length. 

I’ll make him sure: so farewell to your highness. 

168. sure see G. 

.170. Ant. Thaliard (Q 4) No prefix in £). 

S.D. (Dyce; Rowe after I. 169). 

171. S.D. (after Q 2). 

I. 2 

Material. Per.’s soliloquy corresponds to Gow. 453-65, 
Tw. p. 257. The rest of the scene is new. 

Text. The deterioration noted in the second half of 1. 1 
continues, and reduces the scene to chaos. The initial S.D. 
* Enter Pericles with his Lords' is immediately followed by 
1 . 1, i.e. ‘the Lords are required to file out in silence as they 
came’ (Edwards, p. 26). At their re-entry at 1 . 33, they 
refer to a forthcoming journey of Pericles of which they 
can know nothing. Helicanus’s speech at 1 . 37 ff. refers to 
flattery and the ‘duty of kings to suffer reproach’ 
(Edwards), without any relevance to what has preceded, and 
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Per. ‘remonstrates with Helicanus for his daring to do what 
there is nothing in the text to show that he actually did, 
namely, chide his Prince for his faults’. Edwards (p. 27) 
proceeds to reconstruct the original order of events: ‘We 
may suppose that Per. enters with his lords and that they 
make their respectful greetings on his return to his country 
(“Joy and all comfort in your sacred breast”). But Per., 
in his uneasiness and anxiety of mind, rather curtly 
dismisses them, urging them as they go to watch the 
harbour (for ships from Antioch, of course). Alone, he 
gives sorrow tongue as in the text,' after which Hel. enters, 
by himself, determined to fathom the cause of his prince’s 
moodiness. He takes him to task for his retiredness, and 
concludes his speech with a defence of his own temerity on 
the lines that the real crime against royalty is flattery and not 
such candour and frankness as he has shown. Per. then 
expostulates, pardons and explains his disquiet as in the 
Quarto.’ On the confusions: ‘The lords have been brought 
in a second time and have been robbed of some of the 
remarks relevant to their first entry' because someone 
assembling the text has only the latter part of Hel.’s 
speech. If it be someone relying on an imperfect memory 
he recalls a second entry, and remarks from Hel. on flattery. 
He has forgotten Hel.’s reproaching the king, and that the 
later remarks are only a personal apologia for not being a 
flatterer. Somehow, the speech against flattery must be 
motivated, and so the lords are brought in and made to 
say something—never mind its incongruity—that may 
have a flavour of flattery.’ The outlines of this reconstruc¬ 
tion—though not the business with the lords—is confirmed 
by Wilkins. He describes Per.’s trouble of mind and fear 
for his people. Hel. enters and reproves him for his with¬ 
drawal from company and [21. 20-3] ‘plainly tolde him, 
it was as fit for him being a Prince to heare of his owne 
errour, as it was lawfull for his authority to commaund’ 
[cf. 11 . 60-2]. Per. ‘tooke him into his armes, thankt him 
that he was no flatterer [cf. 1. 60], and commaunding him 
to seat himselfe by him, he from poynt to poynt related to 
him all the occurrents past’ [21. 30-22. 3]. Hel. falls on 
his knees, Per. lifts him up and asks his advice, which is 
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that he should travel and leave the government *vpon his 
[Hel.’s] trust’ [22. 24]. 

S.D. Loc. (Mai.) Entry (Camb. after Dyce); for £) 
see above. 

x. S.D. (Camb.) change Q ‘chage’ Steev. ‘charge’, 
plausibly. Herford takes ‘change’ actively, ‘That 
which dyes all thoughts its own colour’; similarly 
Delius. 

3. Be my (Dyce) Q ‘By me’. 

4. day’s .. .walk Cf. Rom. 2. 3. 4; ‘day’ virtually— 
‘sun’. 

8. arm...short Cf. Tilley, K 87 (originally Ovid, 
Her. xvii. 166), ‘Kings have long arms’, and 2 H. VI , 
4. 7. 76-7, n. [B. G. Kinnear, Cruces Shakespearianae , 
1883]; also O.E.D. shorten , 1. e., for the bibl. ‘shorten 
the arm or hand’. 

13. after-nourishment Hyphenated by ed.. 1734. 

15. cares .. .done is anxious to prevent its being 
done; with word-play on ‘care’ in 1. 13. 

16. me: the (Q 4 with semi-colon) £) ‘me the’. 

18. can that he can; such ellipses are typical of this 

play, cf. on x. 1. 59-60. Prob., too, ‘he’s’=‘he who 
is’, as otherwise 1. 19 is an awkward asyndeton. 

20. honour him (Rowe) Q ‘honour’. 

25. tk’ostent (Tyrwhitt) Q ‘the ftint’. For the 
emendation cf. M.V. 2. 2. 193 [Mai.] and Chapman’s 
Batrachomyomachia (Poems and Minor Translations , 
1889, p. 275), ‘the ostents of war’; Dekker, Magni¬ 
ficent Entertainment, 1 . 80, ‘th’ostent of Warre* 
[Steev.]. 

30. am (Farmer) Q ‘once’. The emendation gives 
tolerable sense, and the Q text could be a misreading of 
‘ame’. 

33. S.D. (Camb. after Dyce) Q ‘Enter all the Lords 
to Pericles’. 

35-6. And...comfortable Prose in Q. 
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37. give.. .tongue allow to speak. An odd and 
perh. corrupt phrase. 

38. abuse see G. The meaning ‘deceive’ is also 
poss., but the sense seems rather that flattery brings the 
king into discredit, by the evil deeds it provokes in him. 

41. blast (Mason) Q ‘fparke’, from 1 . 40. The 
correction is quite uncertain; Mai. ‘breath’. 

glowing Lineation corr. by £>,4; at beginning of 1 .42 
in £>. 

44. Signior Soothe see G.; £) ‘footh’. Cf. ‘his 
near kinsman’ (Mai.) ‘sir,Smile’ in Wint. 1. 2. 196. 

a peace (Mai.) Q ‘peace’; in support of the conj. 
‘peace, peace’ (Anon. ap. Camb.), C. B. Young 
ingeniously suggests an allusion to Jeremiah, vi. 14, 
‘saying, Peace, peace,.when there is no peace’; cf. 1 . 37. 

47. S. D. (Collier). 

49. lading’s { Rowe) Q ‘ladings’. The collective use 
of the sing, is not recorded, but the parallel with 
‘shipping’ recommends Rowe’s text; the Q text (with 
‘are’ understood) is, however, poss. (so Sisson). 

50. S.D. (Mai.). 

50-1. Helicanus, thou j Hast movid us (Mai.) Q 
l Hellicans (£> 2 Hellicanus ) thou haft j Mooude us’. 

55. dares See on 1. 1. 73. 

61. heaven (Q 2) Q ‘heaue’, with accidental omis¬ 
sion of the macron. 

62. let.. .hid A rather awkward phrase for ‘let 
their ears fail to hear their faults mentioned’, or perh., 
with a more positive sense given to ‘hid’, ‘hear the 
flattery which hides their faults’ (Herford, after Holt 
White). 

64. makes For second person in ‘-s’ (also in 1 . 68) 
cf. Franz § 152. 

66. you (Steev.) Q ‘you your felfe’. The speech is 
prose in Q, but the regularity of the surrounding verse 
recommends the correction. 
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71. Where as (Q 2) Q ‘Whereas’ is perh. defen¬ 
sible; cf. 1. 4. 70. But cf. 3 Prol. 10, where £)’s 
‘Whereby’ is clearly an error. 

73. issue Virtually plur., hence the verbs in 1 . 74. 
But this also involves the harsh omission of a relative 
before ‘Are’, and it is tempting to suppose the loss of 
a line such as S. Walker supplies, ‘Worthy to heir my 
throne; for kingly boys’. 

78. Seemed pretended, cf. x. x. 121, n. 

79. seems Cf 1. 1. 73, n. 

83. Bethought me (Rowe) Q ‘Bethought’. 

84. fears (F 4) Q ‘feare’. 

86. doubt (Mai.), as ’tis no doubt (J.C.M.) Q ‘doo’t, 
as no doubt’. Steev. less satisfactorily restores metre by 
adding ‘it’ after first ‘doubt’. 

92. call Mal.’s ‘call’t’ is attractive. 

95. reprovedst Mai. ‘reprovest’, but the past, though 
awkward to pronounce, makes sense with ‘now’ —‘just 
now’, ‘a moment ago’, as in K.J. 2. 1. 502, where also 
emendation to a pr. tense was proposed by Hanmer. 

for’t — Dash added by Mai. 

100. grieve them (£) 5) £) ‘griue for them’. The 
Q 5 reading is usu. given the abnormal sense of ‘grieve 
for’, but Per.’s behaviour has been grieving his people, 
and he may mean that he has been acting so only out of 
love: cruel only to be kind. But the difficulties may 
well be of the reporter’s creation. 

105-10. Will ... be Verse as in Rowe; prose in Q. 

115. to Tharsus There is no mention of his destina¬ 
tion in Gow. or Tw. 

11 6 . Intend see G; this trans. use also in Wilk. 24. 3 . 

121. will crack them (J.C.M.) £) ‘will cracke’ F 3 
‘will fure crack’. 

122. But...safe Mai. was surely right in supposing 
a line lost before this, which breaks the rhyming 
couplets and has no construction, we’ll (Mai.) Q ‘will’. 
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The lost line no doubt contained the subject ‘we’, so 
that Mal.’s correction is confessedly a stop-gap. 

round and safe Recalls Horace, Sat. 2. 7. 86, ‘totus, 
teres atque rotundus’ [Theobald MS., Steev.; Round 
cites also Jonson, Epig. 98. 3, £ He that is round within 
himselfe, and streight ’]. 

124. prince ’ No doubt intended as a possessive: 
hence it seems desirable to employ the same spelling 
here as at 2 Prol. 21. It has taken the author (or 
reporter) all his time to achieve the wretched couplet 
at all. 

S.D. (after Rowe) Q ‘Exit’. 


i- 3 

Material. Gow. 512-32, Tw. pp. 258-9. Per. and Tw. 
have one detail that is not in Gow.’s briefer account: 
Thaliard’s assumption that the news of Per.’s departure will 
please Ant. The dialogue between Helicanus and the lords, 
like the corresponding part of 1. 2, is the play’s addition. 

Text. No indication of serious dislocation. The opening 
lines (1-9) sound as if they had always been prose, though 
the rest is certainly verse printed as prose in Q. 

S.D. Loc. (Mai.). 

2-3. and. . .home Cf. 11 . 24-5, where Thai, seems 
rather to be referring to a danger, removed by Per.’s 
departure, of being hanged at Tyre. I suspect that here 
the reporter has dropped one horn of the dilemma: 
‘if I kill him and am caught, I am likely to be hanged 
here, and if I do not etc.’. This would give more point 
to ''sure to be hanged at home ’ which read like terms on 
one side of an antithesis. 

4-6. a wise fellow.. .secrets Steev. traced this to 
Barnabie Riche, Souldiers Wishe to Britons Welfare 
(1604), p. 27, ‘I will therefore commende the Poet 
Philippides, who being demaunded by King Lisi- 
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machus, what fauour hee might doe vnto him for that 
he loued him, made this answere to the King, that 
your Maiestie would neuer impart vnto me any of your 
secrets’. This follows a passage on flattery which, 
though entirely commonplace, could have been con¬ 
sulted for the previous scene. The story also occurs 
several times in Plutarch (Life of Demetrius, ch. 12, 
Moralia 183c, 508c), but Riche is the more probable 
source. In Plut., the request is simply ‘Even what it 
shall please thee, O king, so it be none of thy secrets’, 
whereas in Per. as in Riche the non-imparting of 
secrets is requested as a positive favour. Some version 
of the story may underlie L.L.L. x. 1. 227-8. 

10-24. You. . .death Verse in Rowe; prose in Q. 

IX. question (Steev.) Q ‘queftion me’. Even apart 
from scansion, the point is their calling it in question, 
not their questioning Hel. about it (J.D.W.). 

14. S.D. (Mai.); so 11 . 18, 25. 

16. unlicensed.. .loves without the permission of 
your affection. Such plurals are common in Sh.; cf. 
K.J. 4. 2. 167, Lr. 5. 3. 88. 

17. depart (Mai.) Q ‘depart?’ 

17-18. you. Being Q ‘you, beeing’ £> 4 ‘you: 
beeing’. 

21. lest that (Steev.) Q ‘left’. 

23. puts.. . toil Cf. 4. 1. 5 5-6, and Arc. cited there. 
I), doubts whether Per. literally shares the seamen’s 
toil, but this may be pressing the poet’s (or reporter’s) 
sense of decorum too far. 

24. threatens life or death No obvious meaning. 
Daniel’s ‘with death’ is some improvement, but 
restoration is impossible. 

25. although I would Cf. on 11 . 2-3. 

26.7. king’s ears it (Dyed)...seas (Percy) Q ‘Kings 
feas...Sea’. Mai. first printed this as verse, and 
if it is a rhyming couplet, this restoration is fairly 
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certain. Perh. we should also read ‘He’s ’scaped’ 
(Trent), and ‘on the seas’ (MaL). 

29. Prefix (Q 4); om. £>. 

30-8. From ... Tyre Verse in Rowe; prose in Q. 

32. since If the sentence is to be at all regular, 
‘since’ must do double duty as preposition governing 
‘landing’ and as a conj. introducing a subordinate 
clause [Yale]. But such analysis is prob. inappropriate 
to a text in this state. As a possible reconstruction of 
11 . 30-4, J.D.W. suggests: 

I come from him with message to your Prince; 

But since my landing, having understood 
He has betook himself to unknown travels, 

My message must return from whence it came. 

33. betook (Q 2) Q ‘betake’, which is unrecorded 
as pa. pple. 

34. My (Q 4) Q ‘now’, which may conceal a deeper 
corruption, especially as the verse of this speech is 
irregular. 

35. desire Trisyllabic, if the text is sound, which 
scarcely seems likely, in view of ‘desire’ in 1. 37. 

36. Commended since it is commended. 

38. S.D. (after Q 2) Q ‘Exit’. 


1.4 

Material. Gow. 537-58; Tw. pp. 259-62. Per. follows 
Gow.’s narrative order against Tw., in whom the news that 
Ant. is seeking Apollonius’s life precedes the account of 
the famine and its relief. The play differs from both sources 
in having this news brought by a letter (2 Prol. S.D. before 
17) and not by Hel.'in person. The elaborate description 
of the famine, and the dialogue, through which it is 
presented, are innovations of the dramatist. 

Text. Prob. substantially true to the general sense of the 
original, and corroborated by Wilk.; but verbal corrup¬ 
tions are frequent, especially near the beginning. 
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S.D. Loc. (Steev.). 

4. blow .. .it Cf. Tilley F 251, ‘Do not blow the 
fire thou wouldst quench’; first in Pettie, 1576, and, in 
a form closer to this line, Lyly, Euphues and his England, 
1580. 

5. aspire Q ‘afpire?’ Q 4 ‘afpire,’. 

8. with mischiefs eyes ‘in the light in which mis¬ 
fortune shows them, i.e. merely as they are’ (D.). I 
cannot improve on this, but do not believe the text is 
sound. 

13-14. Our.. .weep Both metre and construction 
have been destroyed: ‘do (Q 2)... do (Mai.)’ for 
‘to.. .to’ is an unconvincing piece of cobblery. 

15-17. Till... them Arranged by Collier. Four lines 
in Q ending with ‘proclaime’, ‘while’, ‘awake’, ‘them’. 

15. tongues Steev. ‘lungs’: possible, but scarcely 
worth introducing in such a corrupt passage. 

16. heaven.. .their Cf. Mac. 2. X. 4-5, ‘There’s 
husbandry in heaven, | Their candles are all out’ (D.); 
Ham. 3. 4. 175 (Clarke), where see note. 

17. helps (Mai.) Q ‘helpers’. 

22. plenty _ hand ‘the image is that of the cornu¬ 

copia held aloft’ (D.). 

23. riches.. .herself For the sing, (as Fr. richesse) 
cf. Oth. 2. 1. 83, Son. 87. 6 [Mai.]. 

24. kissed the clouds Cf. Trail. 4. 5. 220—1, ‘Yond 
towers, whose wanton tops do buss the clouds, [ Must 
kiss their own feet’ [Mai.]. 

25. And.. .at Cf. I H. IF$ 3. 2. 57, ‘Ne’er seen 
but wond’red at’ [Cowl]. 

26. and adorned D. ‘all-adorned’, unconvincingly, 
but he seems right in saying that a reflexive use of 
‘adorn’ is unparalleled. 

27. glass Cf. Ham. 3. x. 155, ‘the glass of fashion’. 
Gym. 1.1.49, 2 H. IF, 2. 3. 21-2, ‘the glass | Wherein 
the noble youth did dress themselves’ (Mai.). 
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33. do. . .change: ( Q , with comma) Mai. ‘do!. .. 
change,’; but Q gives good sense, ‘take this change of 
ours as an example of what heaven can do’. 

34. Those (Dyce) Q ‘Thefe’: cf. 11 . 39, 42. 

36. they (£ 2) Q ‘thy’. 

39. two summers (Theobald MS.) £) ‘too fauers’. 
The conj. is made certain by Wilk., ‘not two summers 
younger’. There immediately follow in Wilk. (24. 10— 
x 2) two blank-verse lines, ‘ did so excell in pompe, and 
bore a state, whom all hir neighbors enuied for her 
greatnes’. 

42. nuzzle see G. Q ‘nouzell’. 

44. eat... loved The most obvious literary source 
for this as an incident of famines is Lamentations, iv. x o; 
cf. also a famous incident in the siege of Jerusalem 
described by Josephus, by Joseph ben Gorion, Com¬ 
pendious History of the Jews' Commonweal (tr. P. 
Morvyn, 1558; quoted Nashe iv. 224-6), and by 
Nashe, Christ's Tears over Jerusalem (ii. 71 ff.). 

46. to lengthen life i.e. for the others. 

54. superfluous riots Immoderate self-indulgence; 
see G. ‘riot’, and cf. Spenser, F.^f in. i. 33, ‘super¬ 
fluous riotize’; ‘superfluous’ prob. also carries a sug¬ 
gestion of ‘having more than enough’ (On.), cf. All's 
I. 1. 107. 

57-9. Here ... expect Arranged by Mai.; prose in O. 

58 thou (£4) Q ‘thee’. 

60-1. We.. .hitherward Verse, in Q 4; prose in Q. 

61. portly sail Also in M.V. 1.1.9, where ‘sail’ may 
have the same sense as here; see Arden (1955) note. 

63-4. One ... inheritor Cf. Ham. 4. 5.77-8, ‘ When 
sorrows come, they come not single spies, | But in 
battalions’ (Steey.); see also Tilley, M 1012. 

67. Hath (Rowe) Q ‘That’. 

the Steev.’s ‘these’ may be right. 

69. men (Mai.) £) ‘mee’, perh. from ‘me’, with 
illegible macron. Steev.’s conj. ‘we’ (cf. Cor. 5. 3.103, 
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‘to poor we’) is also poss., but Wilk. rather supports 
Mai., ‘it was small conquest to subdew where there 
was no abilitie to resist’ (26. 5-7). 

71-3. That's.. .foes Verse in Mai.; Q has‘that’s..* 
feare’ as separate line, and the rest prose. 

71. semblance Trisyllabic; cf. Err. 5. r. 34.7, ‘And 
these two Dromios, one in semblance’ (Mai.). 

74. hint's (Mai.) Q ‘himnes’. 

75. Who.. .deceit Best taken (Steev.) as the adage 
which the ‘him’ of 1. 74 is ‘untutored to repeat’; this 
avoids giving ‘repeat’ an abnormal absolute sense of 
‘relate the facts’. F 3 implies this interpretation by 
printing the line in italics. For versions of the saying, 
cf. Tilley, C 732—earliest in Pettie, 1576. 

76-80. But.. .craves Arranged by Steev. Q ends 
lines at ‘can’, ‘lowest’, and then relapses into prose. 

76. will (Steev. conj.) £) ‘will, and what they can’, 
which destroys an otherwise tolerable couplet, and is 
pointless. 

76-7. fear? (£> 4) [ On ground's (J.C.M.) Q ‘leave 
our grounds’. Q 4 has ‘The’ for ‘our’, which may be 
right, though my suggestion is a little closer to Q. I can 
see no possible sense in ‘our’. 

77. On... there Cf. Tilley, G 464, ‘He that lies 
upon the ground can fall no lower’: first quotation from 
Barclay a. 1523. The idea is also in Lr. 4.1. 2-6 (noted 
by W. T. Hastings, S.A.B. xiv, 1939, 85). 

81. S.D. (after Mai.). 

87. We.. ,T,yre The first we have heard of this, 
and Gow. and Tw. have nothing to correspond. Wilk. 
in a passage otherwise based on Tw. has ‘I... am come 
purposely to releeue you’ (27. 7-8), but is otherwise 
vague, and has no indication of any such purpose at the 
time when Per. left Tyre. Perh. the original text of 
x. 2, which even in Q refers to Tharsus as Per.’s 
destination (see 1. 2. 115, n.), was more explicit. 
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89. add...tears Apparently ‘add fresh sorrow’ 
(D.); but the phrase is awkward, and Walker’s ‘hearts’ 
for ‘tears’ is attractive, and would give a more natural 
reference for ‘them’ in the next line. 

92. was Cf. on 1 . 1. 59-60. 

93. veins expecting overthrow Corrupt. Trent para¬ 
phrases: ‘their veins were throbbing with expectation 
of the city’s overthrow’, which is very forced. More 
likely the ‘veins’ are, figuratively, the warriors within 
the horse themselves. For ‘expecting’, D.’s conj. 
‘importing’ would give good sense (his ‘arms’ for 
‘veins’ is less attractive); or perh. ‘expressing’ in the 
sense of ‘betokening’. More likely the phrase ‘expect¬ 
ing overthrow’ is in itself sound, but originally referred 
to the Tharsians and has been misplaced by the 
reporter [J.D.W.]. 

94. make.. .bread ‘make bread for your needy 
subjects’ (Percy). On. and D. oddly take ‘needy’ as 
qualifying ‘bread’, and meaning ‘needed’. 

95. hunger starved (Q 4) Q ‘hunger-ftaru’d’. 

97-9. And.. .men Arranged by Rowe. Three lines 

in Q, ending ‘you’, ‘reverence’, ‘men’. 

101. in thought i.e. even in thought (Mason). 

104. ne'er Q 2 ‘nere’ Q ‘neare’; cf. 3. 2. 6, and 
see Edwards, p. 49, for some odd ea spellings of com¬ 
positor x. 


2 Prol. 

Material. Gow. 559-633; Tw. pp. 259-60, 262-4. 

Text. Looks reasonably sound, except for some halting 
lines. 

2. I wis Q ‘I ’wis’; see G. ‘wis’. 

4. Prove (Steev.) Q ‘That Will prove’, against 
metre. The reporter may have decided that Per.’s 
exploits in Act 1 did not deserve this description. 
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7. trouble’s reign (D.) Q ‘troubles raigne;’, which 
might be interpreted as ‘those who reign in troubles’; 
but ‘reign’ would be an awkward verb. The vague 
plur. ‘those’ must refer primarily to Per. himself. 

xi. Tharsus (Q 4.) Q ‘‘Tharftill’ , app. from the 
preceding ‘still’. 

12. writ see G. speken (Grant White) Q ‘fpoken’. 
The same archaism in 11 . 20, 35. 

14. Build.. .glorious Metrically suspicious; but 
Steev.’s ‘Gild’ for ‘Build’, based on Gow. 569, ‘It 
was of latoun overgilt’, is unnecessary. Perh. ‘Build 
him a statue glorious’ (J.D.W.). 

15. to the contrary Obscure; the reference is pre¬ 
sumably to the contrast between Per.’s high reputation, 
at Tharsus and the bad news he receives. 

17. Helicane (Mai.) Q ‘ Helicon’ Q 3 ‘ Hellican 

19. for. . .strive Corrupt; the metre is halting and 
‘for though’ has no obvious meaning or construction. 
Round conj. ‘for he doth strive’, which does not cure 
the metre. Simpler would be ‘but doth strive’ (with 
only a comma after ‘alive’) or ‘still doth strive’ (with 
the heavier stop, following Q’s colon, after ‘alive’). 

21. prince ’ (Mai.) Q ‘prince’; cf. 1. 2. 123. 

22. Sends word (Theobald conj., teste Halliwell; 
Steev.) Q ‘Sau’d one’. Wilk. (28. 19-21) has: ‘Good 
Helycanus ... let no occasion slip wherein hee might 
send word to Tharsus’. 

23. came...sin On. takes ‘bent with’ closely 
together =‘intent upon’. I think ‘bent’ is more 
absolutely used, and ‘with sin’ vaguely for ‘sinfully’. 
But ‘bent’ might be the reporter’s error for some such 
word as ‘fraught’. 

24. had intent.. .murder The Bodl. copy of Q has 
‘hid in Tent. . .murdred’. The corrected reading is 
prob. to be accepted, though Q 2-3 retain ‘hid’ from 
the uncorrected state. Conceivably ‘murdred’ was a 
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misreading of an archaic ‘murdren’ rather than of the 
simple ‘murder’. 

25. Tharsus (F 3) Q ‘ Tharjis'. 

27. doing so Very loosely for ‘acting on the advice 
of Hel.’ (Dyce). If ‘doing’ is a misreading, J.D.W.’s 
conj. ‘deeming’ (sp. ‘deming’) is attractive. 

31-2. skip. . .split Perh. a deliberate false rhyme 
for archaic colouring; cf. 1 Prol. 1-2, 5.2. 1-2, 19-20. 

36. escapend As the archaism is particularly thick 
here, a pr. pple. in ‘-end’ may be accepted, with Mai., 
though Percy’s ‘escapen’ is an obvious correction, and 
a finite verb is more natural. Yet the author may not 
have properly understood the force of‘-end’; Jonson’s 
‘northern’ dialect in The Sad Shepherd has ‘fewmand’ 
(2. 2. 43) apparently as 3rd pers. pi. pr. indie., and 
‘wishend’ (2. 3. 3) as 3rd pers. sing. pr. (or pa.) indie, 
(cf. A. C. Partridge, The Accidence of B.J.’s Plays, 
p. 267). 

40. ’ longs (Theobald MS.) Q ‘long’s’. Mason and 
Douce both independently published this interpretation 
in 1807. The first editor to read it was Singer. Less 
satisfactory is Steev.’s interpretation of £)., ‘The very 
text to it has proved of too considerable length already’. 

40. S.D. (after Mai.). 

'2. I 

Material. Gow. 634-65; Tw. pp. 264-6. Per.’s opening 
speech faintly recalls the address in Tw. to the ‘false and 
vntrustie sea’, and Gow.’s brisker narrative has nothing to 
correspond. In both the sources it is a single fisherman that 
is Apollonius’s benefactor, and the discovery of the armour 
in the net is an innovation of the play. 

Text. A few unintelligible passages, but seems fairly 
sound in the main. 

5. D. Loc. (Mai.). 

6. me breath (Mai.) Q ‘my breath’. 
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12 ff. Cf. the fishermen in Act 2 of Plautus’s Rudens 
[Yale]. 

12. What, ho. Pilch (Mai., Pilch already 
Tyrwhitt) Q ‘What, to pelch?’ Trent conj. ‘What’s 
to, Pilch?’; see G. ‘pilch’. Steev. notes that the 
fisherman in Tw. has ‘a filthie leatherne pelt vpon his 
backe’. 

x6-47. Look ... honey Prose in Mai.; irregular verse 
in Q. LI. 20-2 make tolerable verse, but it seems 
unlikely that this is intentional. 

17. fetch thee (Q 4) Q ‘fetch’th’, which may 
represent a colloquial contraction, but is difficult to 
interpret. 

20-22. Alas .. .ourselves. This falls easily into three 
lines of blank verse, and gives some excuse to the 
compositor (cf. Edwards, p. 30) who persisted in 
treating this scene (down to 1. 77) as verse. 

24. porpoise Q ‘Porpas’, for which edd. have oddly 
retained Rowe’s ‘porpus’. For the proverbial fore¬ 
boding of a storm by the porpoise see Tilley, P 483. 

2 8-9. great... little ones Cf. Tilley, F 311, W. Par¬ 
sons, Traditio, 111 (1945), 380-8, and Arden (1952) 
note on Lr. 4.2.49-50. Edd. cite Day, Law Tricks 1. 2 
(ed. Bullen, p. 15), ‘doe you remember what a multi¬ 
tude of fishes we saw at Sea ? and I doe wonder how 
they can all liue by one another.—Why, foole, as men 
do on the Land: the great ones eate vp the little ones’. 
Though the wording is closely similar, the two passages 
could be independent uses of the proverbial phrase. 
Law Tricks is dated 1604 by E. K. Chambers ( Eliz. 
Stage, iii. 285) which is almost certainly earlier than 
Per. But D. notes with some justice that the saying 
‘comes naturally in a dialogue between fishermen, 
[but] appears rather to have been lugged in by the 
ears in Law Tricks' (p. xvii, n.). Cf. M. E. Borish, 
Modern Philology, xxxiv (1936-7), who cites other 
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instances of the proverb (p. 255, n. 34), and (p. 256) 
believes in a 1608 date for Law Tricks, which would 
make borrowing from Per. easy. 

31. devours (F 4) Q ‘deuowre’. 

3 2-4. such ...all Again a parallel in Law Tricks 
1. 2 (p. 26), ‘I knew one of that facultie [i.e. a lawyer] 
in one terme eate vp a hole Towne, Church, Steeple 
and all’. Cf. Roy, Rede me (ed. Arber), p. 101. 

33-4. they ha ’ swallowed (Camb. conj.) Q ‘they 
fwallow’d’ Mai. ‘they’ve swallowed’. 

35. S.D. Dyce (so 11 . 45, 48). 

35. moral see G.; the exact repetition at 2. 2. 45 
savours of the reporter. 

46. We Dyce’s ‘He’ is plausible, but perh. part of 
the joke lies in the picture of the fisherman as the king’s 
partner in reform. 

47. drones.. .honey A common figure (already in 
2 Prol. 18) for which cf. 2 H. VI, 4. I. 109, ‘Drones 
suck not eagles’ blood but rob bee-hives’ (D.); see n. 
there. 

48. finny (ed. 1734; so Wilk. 33. 3) Q ‘fenny’. 

subject see G. This collective use is paralleled in Sh. 

{Ham. 1. 1. 72, Meas. 2. 4. 27) and elsewhere, so that 
Staunton’s conj. ‘subjects’ (from Wilk.) is unnecessary 
though it may be right. 

53. Honest! (Mai.) Q ‘Honeft’ £> 2 ‘Honeft,’. 
Perh. he resents the condescending expression. 

53-5. If.. .after it The point, and prob. the text, 
of this joke is not recoverable. Prob. Mai. was right 
in supposing that a phrase has been lost in which Per. 
wished the fishermen a good day. If‘search’ is sound, 
it may be a variant form of ‘searce’ =sift with a searce 
(sieve); even so, an ‘it’ as object seems required. In 
support of Steev.’s ‘scratch it’, Mason cited Beaumont 
and Fletcher, The Coxcomb Act 4 (ed. Waller, viii. 362) 
‘I should do something | That would quite scratch me 
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out o’th’ Kalender’, but the resemblance in meaning is 
not close. With the Q text the last clause is conditional 
(‘and’=‘if’), but Steev.’s ‘will look’ is possible. With 
this, Ridley interprets, ‘if the. day is one that fits the 
poor bedraggled creature you are, away with it from 
the calendar and no one will miss it’. 

56. coast —(Steev.) Q ‘coast:’. 

58. cast see G. 

77. For ... buritd Metre would be restored by 
deleting ‘that’ (Steev.) and ‘you’ (Q 4). 

78. quoth-a (Mai.) Q ‘ke-tha’ Rowe ‘ko-tha’. For 
< 5 ’s phonetic spelling cf. Deloney, Jack of Newbury (in 
Works, ed. F. O. Mann), p. 57, 1 . 27, and O.E.D. 
‘kether’; also Kokeritz, p. 330. 

forbid’t, an (Sisson) Q ‘forbid’t, and’ Edd. 
‘forbid’t! And’, with no obvious sense for ‘and’. The 
meaning is‘if I have a gown [as in fact I have]’. 

80. afore me see G.; Sh. has the aphetic form ‘’fore 
me’ in Cor. x. 1.124, and the full one in Rom. 3.4. 34. 

a handsome fellow Cf. Tw. p. 265, ‘When the 
fisherman beheld the comlinesse and beautie of the 
yoong Gentleman’ (Steev.). 

81. holidays (Mai.) £> ‘all day’; app. an auditory 
error, cf. Kokeritz, p. 308, for the dropped ‘h’. 

82. moreo’er (Farmer) Q ‘more; or’. 

89. ’scape whipping The regular Eliz. punishment 
for beggars and vagrants. The fisherman suggests he 
can escape by using the more high-flown word ‘crave* 
for what he is doing. 

90. your Q ‘you’ Q 4 ‘all your’; but the answering 
speech runs naturally enough without a preceding ‘all’. 

94. S.D. (after Dyce). 

100-10. Why.. .birthday Prose in Mai.; ir¬ 
regular verse in Q. 

too. is (Q 2) £) ‘I’ Rentapolis (Rowe) £> ‘ Pant a- 
poles’. 
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115. things.. .may Cf. Tilley, T 202: first quota¬ 
tion from Peele, Old Wife’s Tale, c. 1595; first in this 
form, H. V, 2. 1. 20. 

1x6-17. what.. .soul Another passage that is past 
restoration. No explanation or emendation I have seen 
is worth transcribing. 

118-19. hangs. . Jaw see G. ‘hang’; used of legal 
delays also by T. Starkey, Dialogue between Pole and 
Lupset, ed. K. M. Burton (1948), p. 113, T see many 
men’s matters hang in suit two, three or four year or 
more’. 

123. thy crosses (Theobald MS., Delius, Clarke 
conj., from Wilk. 35. 29, ‘thanking Fortune, that after 
all her crosses’) Q ‘croffes’. 

123. own, part (Q 5) Q ‘owne part’. 

130. it; in (Mai.) Q ‘it in’. 

131. thee from! (Mai.) Q ‘thee, Fame’. For may 
Staunton proposed may’t, but see Hoeniger (Arden 
ed. 1963). [1968.] 

X 34. have For ellipse of subject cf. Abbott, §§ 399- 
400. 

136. my father gave The ellipse of ‘what’ is 
awkward, but only an extension of the ellipse of a 
relative common in this play: cf. 1.1. 59-60, n. Hence 
I follow Vaughan MS., Yale, Ridley and Sisson in 
retaining Q against Q 4’s ‘my father’s gift’. 

144. fortunes (Mason) Q ‘fortune’s’; the emenda¬ 
tion, with ‘better’ as a verb, seems more pointed, and 
is supported by Wilk. 33. 25-6, ‘if euer his fortunes 
came to their ancient height’. 

148. d’ye (Sisson) Q Bodl. and Folger copies ‘di’e’ 
Q, B.M. and Cap. copies ‘do’e’. The latter must be a 
press-corrector’s normalization of a colloquial form 
which the reporter (if not necessarily the author) 
intended. Cf. F.’s ‘de’ye’ in. 1 H. IF, 1. 3. 242, and 
Kokeritz, p. 272. 
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151. made up _ seams see G. 

152. condolements Could mean (O.E.D. 2b) ‘tan¬ 
gible expression of sympathy’, but prob. [Rolfe] a 
malapropism, arising from confusion with ‘dole’ — 
‘portion’, is intended. The word is mocked in Dekker, 
Patient Grissil 2. 1. 97-8, ‘the magnitude of my 
condolement, hath bin eleuated the higher’. H. 
Hulme, ap. Sisson, p. xlvi also takes ‘dole’=‘portion’ to 
be involved, and suggests ‘the proceeds of a share-out’. 

154. it (Mai.) Q ‘them’, prob. suggested to the 
reporter by the plural nouns ‘condolements.. .vails’. 

157. rapture (Rowe, confirmed by Wilk. ‘raptures’) 
Q ‘rupture’. 

159. thy S. Walker conj. ‘the’, but it is natural to 
apostrophize the armour. 

160. delightful (F 3) Q ‘delight*. A stop-gap, but 
some adj. is required; cf. R. II, 1. 3. 291. 

162. friends (Dyce) Q ‘friend’, but it seems un¬ 
likely that Per. should address himself to only one. 

164-6. Arranged by Mai.; four lines in £), ending 
‘bases’, ‘have’, ‘pair’, ‘self’. 

167. equal (Staunton conj.) Q ‘a Goale’, which 
makes neither metre nor sense. The true text may 
rather be the archaic form ‘egal’, which Bullen prints, 
but in view of 1 . 113 I retain the modern form. S.D. 
(after Rowe). 

2. 2 

Material. Detail entirely new. In Gow. 696-703 
Appolinus distinguishes himself at games, and so attracts 
the king’s notice; in Tw. pp. 266-7, tennis is specified. In 
Arc. 1. 17, Pyrocles appears in the lists as an ‘ill appointed 
Knight’ in armour of a ‘rustie pooreness’ (p. 109). 
H. Green, Sk. and the Emblem Writers (1870), deals fully 
with the sources of the mottos. 

Text. Comparison with Wilk. suggests that it is fairly 
sound, though there are a few cruces, and some irregulari¬ 
ties in the verse. 



13 ° NOTES 2.2 

S.D. Loc. (Mai.) Entry (Mai.) £> ‘Enter Simonydes, 
with attendaunce, and Thaifa*. 

2-3. They .. .themselves Arranged by Mai.; £> 
divides after ‘coming*. 

4. daughter (Mai.) Q ‘daughter heere’, the 
reporter’s anticipation of 1. 6. 

7. S.D. (Mai.). 

8. royal om. Steev., perh. rightly. 

12. jewels see G. 

14. entertain Neither metre nor sense. Cf. Wilk. 
37. 7, ‘from her presented to the King her father*, 
which points to ‘present’ as the text, though its 
occurrence at 1 . 23 tells against this. The anon. conj. 
(ap. Camb.) ‘entreat’ (=‘deal with’) is possible. As 
D. notes, neither ‘explain’ (Steev.) nor ‘interpret’ 
(Schmidt) corresponds to what Thaisa does. 

16. S.D. and.. .Princess (Mai.). 

22. S.D. (Mai.) Q ‘The fecond Knight’. 

27. Piu per dolcera que per for pa Q ‘Pue per 
doleera kee per forfa’ Wilk. 1 Pue per dolcera qui per 
sforsa ’. The motto is in fact in no known language, and 
I have conflated something plausible from Q and Wilk. 
‘Dolcera’ (which ed. 1734 also reads) is non-existent, 
but could easily be believed to be a word for sweetness 
or gentleness. ‘Forga’ happens to be Portuguese (It. 
‘forza’; Sp. ‘fuerza’), though the author probably did 
not know it. The only version that has been found 
elsewhere is French, ‘Plus par doulceur que par force’, 
Corrozet, Hecatomgrapkie, Paris, 1540, cited by H. 
Green, Sh. and the Emblem Writers, p. 164. The 
words ‘in Spanish’ are not in Wilk., and must be the 
reporter’s. I reject the view that the agreement 
between Q and Wilk. is due to the former’s use of the 
latter (cf. p. 93), otherwise it would be tempting to turn 
the whole phrase into Italian with Hertzberg’s ‘Piu per 
•dolcezza che per forza’. Other edd. go various lengths 
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in converting into Spanish, Mai. even suggesting, 
though not reading, ‘Mas’ for ‘Piu’, and Dyce com¬ 
promising on ‘Piu por dulzura que por fuerza*. 

27. S.D. (Mai.) Q ‘3. Knight’, preceding speech- 
prefix of 1 . 28. So before 11 . 31, 36, 39. 

28-30. And.. .apex Arranged by Steev. Q has 
‘And. . . third ?’ as separate line, then two lines divided 
after *< 3 ,cvicc* 

28. who (J.C.M.) Q ‘with’ Q4. ‘what’s’, which 
does not fit the answer quite so well. 

29. chivalry (Q 2) Q ‘Chiually’; see G. ‘wreath’. 

30. pompae (Theobald MS., Steev., confirmed by 
Wilk.) Q ‘ Pompey'. 

33. Qui (Q, Wilk.) Mal.’s ‘Quod’ may seem more 
natural Latin, and in support of it he cites Paulus 
Jovius, Discourse of Impreses, tr. Daniel (1585). But 
Whitney’s Emblems has ‘Qui’ (cf. H. Green, Sk. and 
the Emblem Writers, p. 173). For the sense, cf. 
Tilley, T 443, citing Lyly, Eupkues and his England 

(! 5 8 °)- 

34. his i.e. its. But beauty is usu. personified as 
feminine, hence S. Walker’s conj. ‘her’. Perh. ‘this’. 

at will (J.C.M.) Q ‘& will’, which gives no 
obvious sense. 

36-40 . fifth.. .sixth Q ‘fift.. .fixt’, the normal 
Sh. forms. 

37. gold. . . tried For this as a symbol of fidelity, see 
Tilley, T 448, citing Lyly, Euphues (1577). 

39-41. And. . .delivered Arranged by Dyce; two 
lines in Q, divided after ‘which’. 

41. delivered An unexpected tense: perh, ‘de~ 
livereth’. 

44. In...vivo App. the author’s invention; no 
parallels in the Emblem books (H. Green, Sh. and the 
Emblem Writers, p. 182). 

45-6. A. .. is Arranged by Rowe; one line in Q. 
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56. Opinion Normally a derogatory term in the Eng. 
of the time: see P. Ure, M.L.R. xlvi (1951), 331-8. 

57. The...man Wilk. (38. 14-15) has ‘the out¬ 
ward habite was the least table of the inward minde’, 
which makes it rash to accept a transposition of ‘out¬ 
ward’ and ‘inward’ (Steev., anticipated by anon, teste 
Farmer). Mason’s comma after ‘by’ gives a very 
awkward line. But the Q text can hardly be defended 
by quoting (Mai.) M.V. 2. 9. 25-6; ‘that “many” 
may be meant | By the fool multitude’, which is no 
‘inversion’ but a normal construction of the verb 
‘mean’. The text is prob. garbled but cannot be 
confidently restored. The anon. conj. ( ap . Camb.) ‘for’ 
for ‘by’ (=‘in order to discover’) is possible. 

59. S.D.s. (after Rowe; J.D.W. after Q, which has 
‘Great shoutes, and all cry, the meane Knight’). The 
immediate re-entry at the beginning of 2. 3 is suspicious, 
but Wilk. does not encourage the view that anything 
is lost. 


2 - 3 

Material. Gow. 704-819; Tw. pp. 267-71. There are 
a few slight agreements with one source against the other: 
see notes on 11 . 73, 82, 95-6. Both the sources describe how 
Apollonius displayed his skill in music at the banquet 
(cf. 2. 5. 25-8). 

Text. Fairly smooth and apparently free from major 
confusions. 

S.D. Loc. (Mai.) Entry (Mai.) Q ‘Enter the King 
and Knights from Tilting’. 

1-2. Knights.. .superfluous Arranged by Mai.; one 
line in Q. 

3. To (F4) g‘I’. 6. show see G. 

8. princes and Om. Steev., on grounds of metre, and 
because they are not princes. The suitors are, however, 
‘Princes,Sones’ in Gow. 867. 
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13. yours (Q 3) g'your’. 

15. artists (Mai. conj.) Q ‘an artift’. 

17-18. queen.. .are Cf. Wint. 4. 4. 67-8, ‘present 
yourself | That which you are, mistress o’th’feast’ 
(Steev.). The phrase is one of the few in Acts 1-2 that 
have a Sh. ring. 

26. Envied (Trent) Q ‘Enuies’. Vaughan MS., The 
simplest emendation (so Sisson). Most edd. read from 
Q 4 ‘Envy’ with ‘That’ for ‘Have’ in 1 . 25. But the 
parallel in construction with 2 Prol. 31-2, ‘the ship | 
Should house him safe’ suggest that the error does not 
lie in ‘Have’. shell Q 4 ‘do’, unnecessarily. 

28. S.D. (Camb.) So 11 . 30, 36, 37. 

28-9. By. . .upon Obscure and perh. corrupt. 
‘Resist’ (see G.) has to be given an unparalleled sense— 
Collier’s conj. ‘distaste’ would be an improvement— 
as would ‘but’ for ‘not’. (Mason proposed the latter, 
but with the further arbitrary change of ‘she’ for ‘he’ 
and the transference of the speech to Pericles, which 
Mai. had already suggested, reading ‘she not’.) Wilk. 
(39. 7-12) gives some clue to the general sense but not 
to the wording; ‘both King and daughter, at one 
instant were so strucke in loue with the noblenesse of 
his woorth, that they could not spare so much time to 
satisfie themselues with the delicacie of their viands, 
for talking of his prayses’. 

30-2. By.. .gentleman So Q, but Steev. was prob. 
right in seeing the wreck of a couplet rhyming on ‘eat’, 
‘meat’. 

33-5. He’s.. .pass I retain Q’s lineation, but there 
is much to be said for Boswell’s division after ‘gentle¬ 
man’ and ‘done’. 

33-4. has. . .has Q ‘ha’s.. .ha’s’, a frequent form, 
corr. to ‘ha” for ‘have’.. 

37. Yon king’s (Q 2) Q ‘You Kings’. 

38. tells me (Q 4) Q ‘tels’. 


P.- 12 
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39. rzV. . .throne Cf. 2. 4. 55, n. 

43. son’s a (Steev.) Q ‘fonne like a’ Mai. ‘son’s like 
a’. Steev.’s correction seems irresistible on metrical 
grounds. 

46. He’s .. .grave A common saying: cf. 'Rom. 2. 3. 
9, ‘The earth that’s nature’s mother is her tomb’ 
(Mai.). 

50. stored (Steev.) Q ‘ftur’d’. 

51. you do (£>4) Q ‘do you’. _ 

53-4. Yet .. .melancholy Divided by Rowe; one 
line in Q. 

61-2. Who...them Divided by Dyce (already, 
with a further rearrangement, Mai.); one line in Q. 

64. zuond’red at ‘i.e. when they are found to be 
such small insignificant animals, after making so great 
a noise’ (Percy); cf. Marston, Scourge of Villanie 11. vi 
(ed. G. B. Harrison, p. 64), ‘ye big-buzzing little¬ 
bodied Gnats’. 

65. entrance If the text is sound, trisyllabic as in 
Mac. 1. 5. 38. But the meaning is obscure, and S. 
Walker’s ‘entertain’ (cf. 1. 1. 119) may be right. 

66. say we drink J.D.W. conj. ‘bear’, restoring 
normal metre, and agreeing with Wilk.; this also makes 
the reference to ‘my proffer’ in 1. 69 more natural. 

71-2. How.. . else Divided by Steev.; one line in Q. 

73. S.D. (Rowe) Now.. .better Cf. Tw. p. 269, 
‘Lucina hauing already in hir heart professed to doe 
him good, and nowe perceiuing very luckily her 
fathers mind to be inclined to the desired purpose’ 
(Steev.). 

74. And. .. him Normal metre could be restored 
either by ‘And further tell him, we desire to know’ 
(Mai., 1780) or ‘And further, we desire to know of 
him’ (J.D.W. conj.). 

77. I thank him A pointless interruption, perh. due 
to the reporter. 
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82. A gentleman As in Gow., Per. answers freely; 
in Tw. he at first shows reluctance. 

83. My ... arms So in Wilk., in indirect speech and 
with ‘his’ for ‘my’, so that ‘been’ is more natural than 
it is in Per. It is possible that in the original text Thaisa 
repeated Per.’s account to her father more fully than 
she does in II. 87-90 of Q, and that ‘been’ comes from 
that repetition. Another possibility is that ‘the printers 
of the quarto made use of the novel to correct the 
reported text of the play’ (Muir, p. 81, n. 14; in his 
Introduction to Wilk. p. xv, n. 37, he points out agree¬ 
ment between play and novel in the use of capitals; but 
cf. p. 92). 

arts and arms A stock collocation. Cf. L.L.L. 2. 
I. 45; Middleton, Honourable Entertainments ( M.S.R.) 
iv. 28, ‘As I [Pallas] from Arts and Armes deriue my 
name’, and, for the general idea, George Gascoigne’s 
motto ‘Tam Marti quam Mercurio’, Daniel, Musophilus 
(in Poems, ed. A. C. Sprague, 1930) 882, ‘lettered 
armes, & armed letters’, and E. R. Curtius, European 
Lit. and the Latin Middle Ages ch. 9, § 6. 

88-9. A.. .seas Divided by Collier; one line in Q. 

89 only Awkward; Round glosses ‘alone’, but gives 
no evidence. Elze, Englische Studien ix (1885), 282, 
proposed ‘newly’. 

90. cast With ellipse of a finite verb, ‘was’ or ‘has 
been’, if the text is sound. 

95-6. Even.. .dance The nearest analogue to this 
sword-dance in any version of the Apollonius story is in 
Copland’s King Apollyn of Tyre (1510), cited by S. 
Singer, p. 19, in which there is sword-play after dinner. 
In Tw. p. 279, there is ‘daunsing in armour’ at the 
wedding (Steev.). For the ‘matachin’ dance in armour 
cf. also Chambers, Eliz. Stage hi. 280, 382; Arc. 1. 
17, p. 109; 11. 5, p. 180 (cited by Round). 

96. Will well F 3 ‘Will very well’ To restore 
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syntax as well as metre would require something like 
the anon conj. {ap. Camb.) ‘Your steps will well’. 

97. this: Q ‘this,’ Edd. usu. delete the comma, 
treating ‘this’ as an adj. with a strong run-on. But it is 
more likely a pronoun. For the author’s taste for 
aphorisms presented in this way, cf. 1. 4. 74-5, and 
(with my emendation) 2. 4. 37-9. 

99. arms A pun is presumably intended (D.). 

S.D. (Mai.) Q ‘They daunce’, centred; so 1 . 107. 

100. this. . .asked it was a happy inspiration on my 
part to ask it. 

102. knights Anon. conj. ap. Camb. ‘gallant 
knights’. 

106-7. denied. . .courtesy ‘have it said that you 
yourself can claim no praise for such courtly accom¬ 
plishments’ (D.). But this is rather forced. It is 
possible that in the original Per. made a more explicit 
disclaimer, and that Sim. replied ‘O.. .denied’, i.e. 
‘that sort of modesty is only by way of fishing for 
contradiction’. Then ‘Of.. .courtesy’ would be an 
independent phrase, a request to him to dance. 

109. S.D. (Mai.) lights conduct Q ‘lights, to 
conduct’ Steev. om. ‘to’, thus restoring the normal 
stress on ‘conduct’. I omit the comma after ‘lights’, as 
‘let them conduct’ seems more natural than a direct 
address to ‘pages and lights’. 

110-11. Tours .. .own Divided by Mai.; one line 
in Q. 

hi . should be (J.D.W. from Wilk., 40. 27) Q ‘be’ 
F 3 ‘to be’. Wilk.’s ‘should’ might equally well 
correspond to a ‘shall’ in the original (J.D.W.). 

113. Speech prefix ‘Sim.’ (Q 3 ‘King’); om. Q. 

116. S.D. (after Mai.). 
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2. 4 

Material. Gow. 975-1019; Tw. p. 280. These relate the 
reception of the news by Apollonius. The introduction of 
the scene at this point, and its presentation in dialogue, are 
the dramatist’s innovations, as is the suggestion of unrest 
in Tyre as a result of Per.’s absence. The play agrees with 
Gow. against Tw. in not making Per. succeed to the throne 
of Antioch. Some of the detail ( 11 . 9-12) may be indebted 
to the story of Antiochus Epiphanes in 2 Maccabees ix. 
7-10 (S. Singer, p. 49). 

Text. Metrically rough, but fairly coherent. 

S.D. Loc. (Mai.). 

3-12. For.. .stunk I have attempted a rearrange¬ 
ment, without much confidence. Q has eight lines, 
ending at ‘minding’, ‘that’, ‘heinous’, ‘pride’, ‘seated 
in’, ‘daughter’, ‘shrivelled’, ‘stunk’. Earlier re¬ 
arrangements have the defect of destroying one good 
line ‘And.. .loathing’ ( 1 . n). 

11. their (Steev. supported by Wilk.) Q ‘thofe’ 
(prob. from 1. 13). 

19-20. See .. .he This theme, of the jealousy felt 
towards Escanes, is not followed up, and in general one 
feels that the role of Escanes must have suffered at the 
reporter’s hand. 

25. our griefs In Wilk. (43. 6-7), it is the ‘head¬ 
strong multitude’ who break into ‘vnciuil and giddy 
muteny’. 

27. the (Steev.) Q ‘your’. 

30. Or. . . breath If the text is sound, this mustmean 
*or at least let us know what country is so happy as to 
have him breathing in it’. J.D.W. conj. ‘death’ for 
‘breath’, making 11. 29 and 30 antithetic in the same 
way as 11. 31 and 32. 

33. be resolved Either ‘(we’ll) be satisfied’, or 
(imper. and parenthetical) ‘be sure of this’. 
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34-5. gives (Q 5)... leaves (Mai.) Q ‘glue’s... 
leaue’; but what is wanted is an antithesis to ‘he lives 
to govern us’, not an imper. addressed to Hel. The 
emendation, as D. notes, gains some support from 
Wilk. 43. 15-18, ‘the power being, by his death, in 
their hands, they would create to themselues a new 
soueraigne, and Helycanus should be the man’, though 
this corresponds more to the next speech. 

36. Whose .. .censure whom we are more inclined 
to believe dead. ‘Strongest’ is transferred epithet, as 
On. notes, but his gloss, ‘of whose death we are most 
strongly convinced’, ignores the context, which, along 
with the definite article, shows that the superl. is, as often 
(cf. Abbott § 10, Franz § 215) used for the compar. 

death's indeed (Mai.) Q ‘death in deed’. 

37. this: kingdoms (J.C.M.) Q ‘this Kingdome is’ 
Mai. ‘this kingdome if’, with the further change ‘Soon 
will fall to ruin’ in 1 . 39, which is very arbitrary. My 
correction agrees with the aphoristic style of 1.4. 74-5, 
2. 3. 97-8, though Wilk. 43. 12-13, ‘the kingdome 
was left without a successefull inheritor’, gives some 
support to Q. 

39. Soon.. .self The halting metre is suspicious. 

41. unto—our (Al.) Q ‘vnto our’. The apposition is 
awkward, but prob. Al.’s dash represents the best that 
can be done with the text as it stands. I suspect 
garbling, and some confusion between submitting to a 
ruler and submitting (in the sense of proposing) some¬ 
one as ruler. 

43. For (Dyce). Q ‘Try’. The emendation is un¬ 
certain, and corruption may lie deeper. Trent, retaining 
‘Try’, unconvincingly paraphrases the passage ‘they 
ought to endeavor to continue to support honour’s 
cause, or loyalty’s, by forbearing for a twelvemonth to 
give their suffrages to him (Hel.)’. ‘For honour’s 
cause’ recurs at 2. 5. 60 (see note). 
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47. twelvemonth ‘three months’ In Wilk.; but Q 
agrees with 3 Prol 31, 3. 3. 2. 

48. forbear Neither metre nor sense, and presum¬ 
ably suggested by 11 . 43-4. Steev.’s ‘forbear choice i’ 
the absence’ may represent the sense of the original, but 
the wording cannot be recovered. 

55. like,. .crown Cf. 2. 3. 39, and Mac. 5. 8. 56, 
‘compassed with thy kingdom’s pearl’. 

58. endeavour it (Steev.) Q ‘endeauour’. 

60. S.D. (after Rowe). 

2. 5 

Material. Gow. 820-951: Tw. pp. 272-8. In both 
sources Apollonius actually becomes Lucina’s school¬ 
master (cf. 1. 38), and the whole progress of the love-affair 
is less swift. Per. has a minor agreement with Tw. against 
Gow. at 1 .13, where all the suitors are dismissed in a body, 
whereas in Gow. 907-9 the king ‘yaf hem ansuer by and 
by, | Bot that was do so prively, | That non of othres 
conseil wiste’ (noted by Klebs). But the rest of the scene 
follows Gow. Thaisa briefly requests the hand of Per., 
whereas in Tw. an enigmatic request for ‘the Sea-wracked 
man’ leads to an elaborate scene absent from Gow. and Per. 

Text. A good many roughnesses. This is one of the 
scenes where Wilk. has a number of convincing verse- 
fossils. 

S.D. Loc. (Mai.) Entry (after Q). 

4-5. A... known Divided by Steev.; one line In Q. 

7. have (S. Walker conj.) Q ‘get’, prob. from 1 . 6 . 
‘Have access’ is v. common (seven times in Sh.). 

10. One twelve moons Cf. 5. x. 24, ‘this three 
months’; Cor. 4. x. 55, ‘one seven years’ (D.); further 
examples in Franz § 271. ‘Moons’ is appropriate in 
connection with Diana. 

wear...livery remain a virgin, cf. M.N.D. 1. 1. 
89-90. 
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13. S.D. (after Dyce) Q 2 ‘Exit’; om. £). 

14-16. So... knight Arranged by Mai.; Q has 
three lines, divided after ‘dispatched’, ‘here’. But the 
grammar of ‘she tells me.. .or never more to wed’ is 
odd, though paralleled in A.Y.L. 5. 4. 21-2, and 
perhaps the first line of the couplet originally ran ‘ She 
is resolved to wed the stranger knight’. 

21-3. Well. . .it Arranged by Mai.; £) has three 
lines divided after ‘longer’, ‘comes’. 

23. dissemble it For this ‘it’, see Franz § 295. So 
Lr. 4. 1. 54, ‘I cannot daub it further’. Sim.’s attitude 
points forward to Prospero’s in Tp. 1. 2. 43 5 £F. 
[Boswell in Var. 1821]. 

32-3. Let.. .sir Prose in Camb., but it is scarcely 
worth while to interfere with £). 

41. else see G. 

42-3. What’s. ..Tyre Divided by Mai.; one line 
in £). 

42. S.D. (Mai.). 

47. to as to; see Abbott § 281. 

48. bent all offices Cf. Ant. 1. x. 4-5. 

49-5 3. Thou. . . displeasure Arranged by Mai. (to 
‘villain’) and Rowe; Q has six lines, divided after 
‘daughter’, ‘villain’, ‘thought’, ‘actions’, ‘love’. The 
text is no doubt corrupt. 

51. levy ‘app. misused for level—aim' (On.); the 
substitution may be the reporter’s. 

54-63. Traitor.. .enemy Wilk. (50. 6-24) here 
seems to preserve the original fairly well: 

tolde him, that like a traitour, hee lyed. Traytour, quoth 
Pericles? I, traytour, quoth the king, that thus disguised, 
art stolne into my Court, with the witchcraft of thy actions 
to bewitch, the yeelding spirit of my tender Childe. Which 
name of Traytor being againe redoubled, Pericles then, 
insteade of humblenesse seemed not to forget his auntient 
courage, but boldely replyed, That were it any in his Court, 
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except himselfe, durst call him traytor, euen in his bosome 
he would write the lie: affirming, that he came into his 
Court in search of honour, and not to be a rebell to his 
State, his bloud was yet vntainted, but with the heate, got 
by the wrong the king had offered him, and that he boldly 
durst, and did defie, himselfe, his subiectes, and the prowdest 
danger, that eyther tyranny or treason could inflict vpon 
him. 

57. S.D. (Mai.). 

60. for honour’s cause As ‘honour’s cause’ (whether 
or not preceded by ‘for’; see note) is at 2.4. 43, Wilk.’s 
‘in search of honour’ may be the original text here 
(J.D.W.). 

61. 'jour (S. Walker; Wilk. (in reported speech) 
‘his’) £) ‘her’, which would imply an awkward 
personification of‘honour’. 

64-5. No. . . it Divided by Mah; one line in £). 

65. Here.. .it Cf. Oth. x. 3. 170, ‘Here comes the 
lady; let her witness it’ (Mah), from which the 
reporter prob. lifted the line. 

66-9. Then.. .you Again Wilk. (51. 9-13) seems 
to preserve some verse, ‘if euer he, by motion, or by 
letters, by amorous glaunces, or by any meanes that 
Louers vse to compasse their disseignes, had sought to 
be a friend in the noblenesse of her thoughts’. 

72-83. Tea...wife Wilk. (51. 22-5; 52. 9-20, 
25-53. 1) preserves evidence of more dialogue, and of 
some verse; 

‘ Is this a fit match for you ? a stragling Theseus borne we 
knowe not where, one that hath neither bloud nor merite 
for thee to hope for’. She kneels and says that he has virtue 
and is in love with her. 'But daughter (quoth Symonides ) 
equalles to equalls, good to good is ioyned, this not being 
so, the bauine of your minde [N.B. rhyme] in rashnesse 
kindled, must againe be quenched, or purchase our dis¬ 
pleasure. And for you sir (speaking to prince Pericles ) first 
learne to know, I banish you my Court, and yet scorning 
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that our kingly inragement should stoope so lowe, for that 
your ambition sir, lie haue your life. Be constant, quoth 
Thaysa, for euerie droppe of blood hee sheades of yours, he 
shall draw an other from his onely childe.’ At this stage 
Simonides ‘catching them both rashly by the handes, as if 
hee meant strait to haue inforced them to imprisonment, 
he clapt them hand in hand, while they as louingly ioyned 
lip to lip, and with tears trickling from his aged eyes, 
adopted him his happy sonne, and bade them liue together 
as man and wife’. 

It is curious that the blank verse extends to a 
passage, ‘he clapt.. .eyes’, that cannot have formed 
part of the dialogue of this scene. 

73, 77. S.D. (after 11 . 74, 78 in Q). 

75. you, not (Q 4) £) ‘you not,’. 

82. I will (Steev.) Q ‘lie’, you — (Q 4) Q ‘you,’. 

83-7. Man.. .pleased Arranged by Knight ( 1 . 83) 
and Mai.; Q has four lines, divided after ‘hands’, 
‘joined’, ‘grief’. 

86. a further (Mai.) Q ‘further’. 

88. Even.. .it The verb ‘loves’ is understood. Cf. 
J.C. 2. 1. 289-90, ‘As dear to me as are the ruddy 
drops | That visit my sad heart’ (Steev.). 

89. What.. .agreed? Suspicious after 1 . 87, but 
perh. Sim. ‘wants to hear both repeat their assevera¬ 
tion, and affects surprise’ (C. B. Young). 


3 Prol. 

Material. Gow. 952-1058; Tw. pp. 277-82. See on 
11 . 35, 45-8 for verbal reminiscences of Gow. 

Text. Seems-good in the main. 

I. y-slackdd Q 2 ‘yflaked’, which most edd. (but 
not Yale, K. and Sisson) have followed; misleadingly, 
.since ‘slake’, though originally a mere variant of‘slack’, 
has such a limited application in mod. Eng.; and cf. 
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3. 1. 43, where the Q press-corrector found ‘Slake’ 
sufficiently odd to alter. 

2. the house about (Mai.) Q ‘about the houfe’, a 
reporter’s normalization of word-order. 

6. 'fore (Mai.) Q ‘from’. 

7-8. crickets ... Sing (J.C.M.) Q ‘Cricket ling.... 
Are’ Dyce ‘crickets (Rowe) sing...E’er’. I assume 
that the reporter anticipated ‘sing’ and so had to 
improvise in the next line. Other suggestions for ‘Are’, 
such as ‘As’ (Steev.) are unconvincing. 

10. Where by (Q 2) Q ‘Whereby’; cf. 1. 2. 71, n. 

14. dark (Daniel) Q ‘dumbe’, but ‘dumb in show’ 
is an extraordinary expression, and though the phrase 
‘dumb show’ does not appear here in Q, it may have 
been in the reporter’s mind. 

Dumb Show (£5); om. Q. S.D.(Q; Dyce, 
substantially). 

17. coigns (Rowe) Q ‘Crignes’. 

21. quest. At (Mai.; Rowe ‘quest; at’) Q ‘queft 
at’. 

22. Fame.. .inquire An obscure line, which seems 
intended to explain how Fame, i.e. Rumour, knows 
where to send word to Per. ‘Strange’ prob. means 
simply ‘out of the ordinary’; but Mal.’s ‘strong’ is 
possible. 

29. appease (Steev.) Q ‘opprefle’, a bad rhyme (not 
in itself a strong objection: cf. U. 31-2, and 1 Prol. 1 n.) 
and poor sense. Collier noted that Steev.’s emendation 
was supported by Wilk., ‘appeased the stubborne 
mutiny of the Tyrians' (55. 8-9). Deletion of ‘he’ 
would improve the metre. 

34. Pentapolis (Q 6) Q ‘ Penlapolis'. 

35. Y-ravishtd (Steev.) Q ‘Iranyfhed’. A pseudo¬ 
archaism since it is pa. indie, not pa. pple. For the 
whole passage Mai. cites Gow. 1011-16, ‘This tale 
after the king it hadde j Pentapolim al overspradde, j 
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There was no joie forto seche; | For every man it hadde 
in speche | And seiden alle of an acord, j “A worthi 
king schal ben oure lord.’” 

39. Brief see G; no comma in Q, but it is unlikely 
that ‘brief’ is used (as ‘briefly’ can be) to mean ‘in a 
short time’. 

41. cross? (Mai.; Rowe ‘cross,’) f) ‘crolfe’. 

45-8. half. . .forth cf. Gow. 1038-42, ‘Whan 
thei were in the See amidde, j Out of the North they 
sihe a cloude; | The storm aros, the wyndes loude | 
Thei blewen many a dredful blast, | The welkne was al 
overcast’ [Mai.]. 

46. fortune’s mood (Theobald MS., Steev.) Q ‘for¬ 
tune mou’d’; perh. not an impossible reading in view of 
other imperfect rhymes; see 1 Prol. 1, n. 

55. relate, action Either ‘relate it’ or ‘the action’ 
(Anon. conj. ap. Camb.) would mend the metre. 

60. sea-tossed (Rowe) Q ‘ feas toft’. S.D. (after £) 5). 

3 - 1. 

Material. Gow. 1059-1150; Tw. pp. 282-3. Per. 
agrees with Gow. in having the news brought to Per. 
(Gow. 1059, cf. 1052), whereas in Tw. he remains with his 
wife throughout (noted by Round, Q 1). This is prob. the 
result of dramatic requirements rather than of deliberate 
following of Gow., whose treatment of the episode is not 
absolutely clear. Appolinus swoons at the news, and when 
he recovers, he is again at his wife’s side. If Gow. thought 
of the problem at all, he prob. meant him to be carried 
down to the cabin. Neither in Gow. nor in Per. does Per. 
begin by protesting against the casting of Thaisa over¬ 
board, as he does in Tw. (noted by Round, Q 1). The 
protest occurs in Wilk.’s novel (59. 26-9), but in a passage 
which closely follows Tw.; so that there is no good reason 
to think it was in the original text of the play. 

Text. The main speeches seem to reproduce Sh.’s verse 
accurately, though even there Wilk. suggests there have 
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been losses (see on 11 . 30-3). The short dialogue passages are 
more suspect. But on the whole the reporter ‘sets about his 
work in a style that, had it been maintained beyond the first 
90 lines, would have given us very little indeed to grumble 
at’ (Edwards, p. 38). 

I. The Rowe and edd. (not Yale) read ‘Thou’, but 
‘the’ with the vocative is well attested (Franz § 261), 
and all emendations of similar passages (e.g. 1 H. IV, 

I. 2. 152, ‘Farewell, the (Pope ‘thou’) latter spring!’) 
should be rejected. Vaughan MS., defended ‘The’. 

rebuke. . .surges 1 ' Cf. Matthew, viii. 26, ‘rebuked 
the winds and the sea’ [Yale], 

3. binds . .brass Cf. 2 H. VI, 3. 2. 89, ‘he that 
loosed them forth their brazen caves’ (on which 

J. D.W. cites Summer’s Last Will (Nashe, iii. 289), 
11. 1793-4, ‘imprison him... with the windes in 
bellowing caues of brass’) and The Unfortunate 
Traveller (Nashe, ii. 311), ‘call the windes from their 
brasen caues’ (Craig ap. D.). 

3-4. brass ,.. .deep! (Mai.) Q ‘Braffe; .. .deepe,’, 
but it seems necessary to refer the clause to the winds, 
not the thunders. 

6. nimble sulphurous Cf. Lr. 2. 4. 167, ‘nimble 
lightnings’ and 4. 7. 34—5, ‘the most terrible and 
nimble stroke | Of quick, cross lightning’ (D.). For 
‘sulphurous’ cf. the similar passage in Tp. 1. 2. 203-4, 
‘the fire and cracks | Of sulphurous roaring’. 

7. Thou stormest (Dyce) Q ‘then ftorme’. But the 
corruption may lie deeper. 

8. spit Q ‘fpeat’; cf. M.V. 1. 3. 109, n. 

10. Unheard. Lychorida! (Mai.) Q ‘Vnheard 
Lychorida?’ 

xi. patroness (Q 4) Q ‘patrionefle’. midwife 
(Steev.) £) ‘my wife’. 

14. S.D. ‘with an Infant’ (Steev.). 

16-18. Who ... Lychorida Arranged by Mai.; £) has 
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three lines divided after ‘do’, ‘queen’. But I am not 
quite happy about splitting the excellent line, ‘Take... 
queen’. 

19. assist the storm Cf. Tp. 1. x. 14, ‘you do assist 
the storm’ (Mai.). Prob. in both passages the idea is 
that of‘sympathetic magic’ (J.D.W.; cf. Mac. 1. 7. 25, 
n.), though in Tp. they more literally ‘assist the storm’ 
by interfering with the mariners. 

26. Use honour Obscure. Mason’s ‘Vie’ finds a 
parallel in the corruption uses< vyes in H. Lawes, Ayes 
and Dialogues, 1653, p. 15 ( Library 5 Ser. viii, 1953, 
99), and is tempting, but not entirely satisfactory, since 
the context seems to demand a claim not merely that 
men can vie with the gods but that they are superior to 
them in this respect. 

26-7. Patience ... charge ‘ if only for the sake of the 
babe left to your care’ (D.). 

30-33. Thou.. .make Cf. Wilk. 59. 4-7, ‘Poore 
inch of Nature (quoth he) thou arte as rudely welcome 
to the worlde, as euer Princesse Babe was, and hast as 
chiding a natiuitie, as fire, ayre, earth, and water can 
affoord thee’. ‘Poor inch of nature’ surely, as Collier 
first suggested, belongs to the Sh. original (though the 
‘analogous uses of “inch”’ cited by Chambers, Wm. 
Sh., i. 525, are not helpful, and one of them. Ant. 1. 

2. 58, particularly unfortunate), and could (Chambers) 
be inserted in 1. 34 after ‘womb’. 

30. welcome Confirmed by Wilk. against Mal.’s 
otherwise attractive ‘welcom’d’. 

31. e’er f) ‘euer’. Monosyllabic ‘ever’ and ‘never’ 
are common, but there is no point in avoiding the mod. 
form (which is also Sh.) in a mod. sp. text; cf. R. Ill, 

3. 4. 51, n. 

princess’ (Sykes, Sidelights on Sh., 1919, p. 194; 
Chambers, Wm. Sh. i. 524). Q ‘Princes’, which is 
ambiguous, and at 4. 3. 7, 5. 1. 222, certainly stands 
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for ‘princess’. It is reasonable to let Wilk. (above) turn 
the scale in favour of this interpretation rather than the 
usual editorial ‘prince’s’, what follows ‘your after¬ 
life’ (D.). 

36. portage see G. The ‘portage’ is Mar.’s intrinsic 
endowments; ‘all. . .here’ is anything she can add to 
them during life’s voyage. It is less satisfactory to take 
‘portage’ as ‘port-dues’ i.e. ‘the payment made to me 
by your birth’ (Mai., followed by On.). 

37. S.D. Contrast the vagueness of this with the 
precise discrimination of roles in Tp 1. 1. In Tw. and 
Wilk. only the ‘gouernour’ or ‘Maister’ of the ship has 
a speaking part. The reporter seems to have introduced 
some confusion, as the master is the most appropriate 
speaker both at 11.47-9, where Q has ‘ 1.’ and at 11.70-1 
where it has ‘2.’ (L.K.). 

41. fresh-new Hyphenated by Mai. 

43-53. Slack. . .straight Prose in Mai.; very 
irregular verse in Q. This may correspond to the 
original, but if so the text cannot be restored. 

43. Slack Q, B.M. and Cap. copies ‘Slacke’. Bodl. 
copy ‘Slake’; cf. 3 Prol. 1, n. 

44. Blow.. .thyself Cf. Tp. 1. 17-18, ‘Blow till 
thou burst thy wind, if room enough’ (Mai.). 

48. works see G.; cf. Drayton, Polyolbion xxii. 
1082, ‘the high-working Sea’ (Craig ap. D.). 

50. superstition For discussion of this, D. refers to 
N. & % 9 Ser. vi (1900), 246-7, vn (1901), 75-6. 

52. custom (Boswell conj. in Var. 1821) Q 
‘eafterne’, clearly a graphic and not an auditory error. 
The meaning seems to be ‘we adhere strongly to our 
customs’, cf. O.E.D. ‘strong, 13jglossed ‘firmly 
convinced, decided in opinion’ quoting Marston, Ant. 
and Mell., Act 5 ( M.S.R . 11 . 1741-2) ‘I was mightie 
strong in thought’. Wilk. (60. 6, 13-14), which D. 
cites as supporting the emendation, is not in fact of 
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direct assistance, ‘by long experience they had tried 
... we that by long practise haue tried the proofe of 
it’. What it does do is to suggest that ‘observed’ 
means ‘noted by observation’ and not ‘complied with’; 
intrinsically, either gives equally good sense. 

53. for. . .straight Placed here by Mai.; Q has it in 
Per.’s next speech after ‘meet’. Evidently the MS. was 
confusing, but Q has a clue to the truth in printing only 
a comma after ‘yeeld ’er’ [sic]. 

60. the ooze (Steev.) Q ‘oare’. A beautiful emenda¬ 
tion, even if not absolutely certain, for which its author 
cites Tf. 3.3. 100, ‘my Son i’th’ooze is bedded’. 

61. for instead of. 

62. And (Steev.) Q ‘The’, which would make the 
phrase in apposition to ‘monument’: possible but 
awkward; and the auditory error in what follows may 
have left the reporter completely at a loss. 

e’er-remaining (Globe) £) ‘ayre remayning’ Mai. 
‘aye-remaining’, but Fleay ,New Sh. Soc. Transactions , 1, 
1874, 238, notes that Sh. has no compounds with 
‘aye-’, but a number with ‘ever-’, e.g. Oth. 3.3. 464, 
‘ever-burning lights’ (cited by MaL). The custom 
of keeping lamps perpetually alight in a sepulchre is 
Roman; cf. G. Tillotson’s note on Eloisa to Abelard, 
11 . 261 f. (Works of Pope, Twickenham ed. vol. n). 

belching whale Also in Trail. 5. 5. 23 (Mai.). 

63. humming Cf. R. Ill, 1. 4. 22, ‘What dreadful 
noise of waters in mine ears’. Bell conj. ‘hemming’, 
which J.D.W. thinks may be right. 

64. O om. Steev., plausibly, as such interjections 
are common in reported texts. 

65. paper (Q 2) Q ‘Taper’. 

67. coffer (Mai.) Q ‘Coffin’. The emendation is 
confirmed by Gow. 1108 fF.; if we press this parallel, 
the ‘coffer’ is in fact the coffin, as it certainly is at 
3. 4. 2, but, as Steev. noted, it here .seems to be 
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distinguished from the ‘chest’ of 1. 70, and is prob. a 
coffer from which Per. takes ‘the cloth of state in 
which she was afterwards shrouded’ (Steev.). It is 
perh. rather more likely that it is lined with satin than 
that it is merely ‘the coffer employed to contain satins’ 
(Steev., who mentions both possibilities). 

69. S.D. (after Mai.). 

70. chest Q ‘Chift’, a common form up to the 
17 th c. 

71. bitumdd It is curious that Sh. here uses the 
Latinate form of the Gesta Romanorum, ‘cum bitumine 
liniri’, where Tw. has ‘seare.. .with pitch and rosen’ 
and Gow. 1109 ‘ferm with led and pich’. 

75. from (Collier conj. from Wilk.) Q ‘for’, inter¬ 
preted by Mai. ‘which is now for Tyre’, but this is 
awkward, and a reporter’s or compositor’s error 
probable. 

80. Go thy ways see G. ‘ways’ and Franz § 237. 

81. S.D. (after Rowe) Q ‘Exit’. 


3 * 

Material. Gow. 1151-1221; Tw. pp. 283-8. Major 
agreements with Gow. against Tw. (noted by Round, Q 1). 
No part is played by Cerimon’s servant Machaon, who is 
prominent in Tw., nor is Thaisa’s body put on the pyre, 
since Cerimon never takes for granted that she is dead. The 
play also lacks the specific injunction to spend ten pieces of 
gold on the burial and take ten more as a reward. The 
couplets in 11 . 73-80 are similar in substance to Gow. 
x 122-30. (Both in Gow. and Tw. the message is quoted at 
the point when the body is put in the coffin: the trans¬ 
ference is a natural result of dramatization.) Cf. also 

I. in, n. 

Text. A sharp deterioration as compared with sc. 1, 
especially at the opening: see II. 1-10, n. Cerimon’s speeches, 

II. 26-42, 83-101, are good examples of the reporter’s failure 
to reproduce the run of the verse. 

r.-i 3 



5. D. Loc. (Mai.) Entry (g; Mai.).' 

i-io. Philemon.. .works The report seems to be 
very confused here. The ‘poor men’ of 1 . 3 are not 
mentioned in g’s S.D. Moreover Cer.’s various con¬ 
cerns are not kept distinct. Philemon is clearly 
occupied with the shipwrecked men, whereas the 
‘servant’ of 1. 5 has come for medical advice for his 
master. It has been customary since Mai. to treat 
11 .9-10, ‘Give.. .works’, as addressed to Philemon, on 
the ground that, as addressed to the servant, it would 
be inconsistent with 11 . 7-9. But Philemon has already 
received his instructions, which are not concerned with 
medicine. It seems better to assume that Sh.’s inten¬ 
tions in this speech have been irrecoverably confused. 
L.K., to whom I am indebted in this note, attractively 
suggests that 11. 5-6 would more appropriately belong 
to one of the shipwrecked sailors. In that case the 
servant’s actual speech is lost. 

5-6. /... endured. Mai. notes three other Sh. 
passages in which characters describe a storm as un¬ 
precedented in their experience, Mac. 2. 4. 1-4, Lr. 
3. 2.45-8, J.C. 1. 3. 5-10. 

6. ne’er F 3 ‘ne’re’ g ‘neare’; cf. x. 4. 104, n. 

9-10. Give.. .works See on 11 . 1-10. 

10. S.D. (after Mai.). 

11-12. Gentlemen.. .early? Divided by Steev.; 
one line in g. Attempts at regularizing the metre are 
rather arbitrary here. 

13-14. Sir.. .sea Divided by Steev.; one line in g. 

16-18. The...house Arranged by Mah; two lines 
in g, divided after ‘topple’. 

16. ■principals see G. 

17. all to topple I have left this as in g, since it can 
simply mean ‘everything (seemed) to topple’ (Mason). 
Singer hyphenated ‘all-to’, to mean ‘altogether’ (not 
elsewhere in Sh.), and Dyce ‘to-topple’, with ‘to-’ as 
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intensive prefix, as prob. at 4. 6. 21, where see note. 
O.E.D. all, 14, treats all three spellings as equivalent 
(with Dyce’s meaning), 4 all-to’ being originally a 
misunderstanding of the intensive prefix to the verb. 
If, as is probable, Sh. intended this, he may have been 
influenced by Gow., in whom the intensive ‘to-’ is 
common (11. 607, 617, 626, 1949), and who has one 
‘all-to’ compound (624). The 1554 edition spells all 
these as separate words, with no hyphens. 

21-118. But.. .us From this point to the end of 
the play I do not normally record the very irregular 
lineation of Q. I have no confidence in the details of 
the rearrangement in this scene given in the text 
(chiefly from Mai.), since the corruption of the text is 
clearly deep-seated. 

21-2. having.. .you Prob. a general reference to the 
luxury which Cer. has at his disposal. On.’s gloss of 
‘tire’ as ‘bed-furniture’ seems much too specific. 

25. conversant So stressed also K.J. 4. 3. 70. pain 
see G. 

26. held (Mai.) Q ‘hold’, but the sense seems to 
demand ‘I have always thought’, esp. with the follow¬ 
ing ‘were’. 

29. darken i.e. ‘staining their glory by misuse and 
excess’ (Round); cf. Ant. 1. 4. 11 [D.]. 

expend Wilk. ‘dispend’, not elsewhere in Sh., but 
perh. right. 

31. Making...god Cf. Ham. 4. 4. 38, ‘godlike 
reason’. 

35. my aid Perh. the assistant who in Tw.’s version 
plays a major part in the recovery of Thaisa [Yale]. 

35-6. blest.. .stones Cf. Bom. 2. 3. 15-16, ‘O, 
mickle is the powerful grace that lies | In plants, herbs, 
stones, and their true qualities’ (Steev.). 

37. I can (Mai.) Q ‘can’. 

38. doth give Theobald MS., ‘gives’, perh. rightly. 
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41. treasure (Steev.) Q ‘pleafure’, poss. in the sense 
of‘what pleases me’, but prob. an anticipation ofl. 42; 
the sequence ‘treasure.. .bags’ is also supported by 
Luke, xii. 33 (Geneva), ‘make you bagges, which wexe 
not olde, a treasure that can neuer faile in heauen’. 

42. To.. .death Not satisfactorily explained. Steev. 
and Douce discourse at length on the Danse Macabre, 
which may be alluded to. Perh., as the biblical parallel 
cited on 1. 41 suggests, the meaning is simply that only 
the fool can really take pleasure in worldly goods, which 
Death is bound to enjoy in the end. 

46. not App. for ‘not only’, but the whole passage 
is metrically rough and prob. corrupt. 

48. never [raze]. (Dyce) Q ‘neuer.’ Camb. 

‘never_’. The exact word omitted is quite uncertain, 

but an omission seems more probable than an interrup¬ 
tion, which Mai. supposed. 

52. up on (Fleay) Q ‘vp vpon’ Mai. ‘upon’. Fleay 
wrongly attributes his own reading to Mai. Here, and 
in 1. 63, it seems more appropriate in a mod. sp. text 
than ‘upon’. 

58. ’Tis .. .us Text very suspicious; if sound, ‘con¬ 
straint of fortune’ must be ‘what the sea is constrained 
by fortune to do’. 

60. bitumed (Mai.) Q 1 bottomed’. The emendation 
is confirmed by 3. x. 71. 

60-1. Did...up? This pointless question smacks 
of the reporter. 

62-5. I.. .sense Tolerable verse can be restored 
here, with some earlier edd., but I follow Camb. and 
Al. in leaving the passage as prose. 

63. up on (J.C.M.) Q ‘vpon’; see 1 . 52, n. 

64. open: soft! (Camb.) £) ‘open foft;’ £> 4 
‘open;’. 

67. hit Cf. Ant. 2. 2. 2x2, ‘A strange invisible 
perfume hits the sense’. 
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up with it Perh. (D.) ‘prise up the lid’ rather than 
simply ‘lift the chest’. 

71-2. too! Apollo , (Mai.) Q ‘to Apollo ,’. Perh. the 
comma should be dropped, so that the imperative is 
third and not second person. 

72. S.D. (Camb. after Mai.). 

79. Besides (Q 4) Q ‘Befides,’. treasure i.e. the 
‘casket’ and ‘jewels’ of 3. 1. 66. 

82. even (£) 4) Q ‘euer’, which might be defended 
with ‘ever cracks’=‘is broken for ever’, but Wilk. 
(63.15) makes the correction almost certain, ‘thou hast 
a bodie euen drowned with woe’, to-night last night. 

84. look.. .looks! The repetition is scarcely Sh., 
perh. ‘see’ for ‘look’, rough Mal.’s conj. ‘rash’ gets 
some support from Wilk. (65. 9-10), ‘condemning 
them for rashnesse’. 

86. Edd. since Dyce have added ‘Exit a servant’ 
after this line; but Cer. may just as well be giving 
orders to a servant off-stage, as indeed ‘within’ 
suggests. 

89-91. I. .. recovered. The corresponding passage 
in Wilk. (63. 29-64. 4) suggests that the report is 
particularly bad here, ‘I haue read of some Egyptians, 
who after foure houres death, (if man may call it so) 
haue raised impouerished bodies, like to this, vnto their 
former health’. Collier was prob. right in arguing that 
in the play too the original text talked of Egyptian 
physicians, not an Egyptian patient. The end of the 
speech in Wilk., ‘haue.. .health’, reads like a line and 
a half of Sh. blank verse. 

89. I heard For the pa. where mod. Eng. would use 
the perf., cf. Cym. 4. 3. 36. 

92. Well said see G.; edd. do not cite pre-Sh. exx., 
but cf. J. Redford, Wit and Science (M.S.R.), 993; 
N. Udall, Roister Doister (in C. M. Gayley, Repr. Eng. 
Comedies , vol. 1), 4. 8.19. 
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93. still (Delius conj. from Wilk.) Q ‘rough’, 
prob. from 1. 84, though the word is suspect there too. 

95. vial Q 4 ‘viall’ Q ‘viole’. Edd. have disputed 
whether the meaning is ‘phial’, or ‘viol’ = six-stringed 
musical instrument. I agree with Mai. in finding the 
former preferable, as ‘once more’ would be odd 
immediately after the first call for music (though the 
reporter could be at fault). To interpret ‘once more’ as 
‘I tell you once more’ (Rolfe, D.) is forced. Moreover 
[Mai.] Gow. 1199 has ‘And putte a liquour in hire 
mouth’, which recurs in Wilk.’s ‘pouring a precious 
liquor in her mouth’, prob. from the play, since Wilk. 
shows no signs elsewhere of direct recourse to Gow., as 
L.K. notes. 

how thou, stirr’st Ironically for ‘how slow you are!’. 

96. music For its use in medical treatment cf. Lr. 4. 
7. 25 [D.], and 2 H. IV, 4. 5. 1-4 [Cowl]. 

98—99. awakes;.. .Breathes (Steev.) Q ‘awakes... 
breath’. Possible, but feebler, is Q 2’s ‘awakes a warm 
breath’. 

X02. set (Mai.) Q ‘fets’, poss. in itself, but awkward 
after ‘increase’. 

104. cases Steev. cites Sidney, Arcadia (1593) ill 
{Works, ed. Feuillerat, ii. 27), ‘Her faire (ed. 1593 
‘fairer’, corr. ed. 1621: so Old Arcadia MS. in Works 
iv. 189) liddes then hiding her fairer eyes, seemed unto 
him sweete boxes of mother of pearle, riche in them¬ 
selves, but contaning in them farre richer Jewells’. This 
suggests that ‘cases’ can mean simply ‘containers’, 
though the metaphor is not an exact one. A comparable 
image is used satirically by J. Hall (ed. A. Davenport), 
Virgidemiarum vi. i. 300-r, ‘Her lids like Cupids- 
bowcase where he hides | The weapons which doth 
wound the wanton-eyde’. Perh. Sh. also has window- 
shutters in mind: cf. J.C.G. ‘window’ (J.D.W.). 
Mal.’s citation of Wint. 5. 2. 12 and D.’s. of Lr. 4. 6. 
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147 are not to the point since the' meaning there is 
‘sockets’ (under which O.E.D. and On. inadvertently 
cite the present passage also). 

105-6. part .. .gold Cf. Tp. I. 2.4x3, ‘The fringed 
curtains of thine eye advance’ (Mai.). 

107. doth Mai. ‘do’, but cf. Franz § 156. 
in. Where.. .this Cf. Gow. x206-7, ‘Ha, wher 
am I? | Where is my lord, what world is this’ (Mai.). 
The 1554 ed. omits ‘Ha’. 

115. to.. .her Cf. Tw. p. 287, ‘he tooke the body 
reuerently in his armes, and bare it into his owne 
chamber’ (Steev.). 

117. S.D. (Q, adding ‘Exeunt omnes’). 


3 * 3 * 

Material. Gow. 1272-1306; Tw. pp. 288-9. Klebs 
notes an agreement with Tw., in that Lychorida is 
specifically entrusted with the care of Marina ( 1 . 40). But 
the omission of this in Gow.’s briefer account is of little 
significance; any more than the play’s omission (with Gow.) 
of a voyage to Egypt briefly mentioned by Tw. In both 
sources this episode follows'3. 4. 

Text. Little confidence can be placed in the wording, 
but there is no evidence of serious confusion. I continue 
to accept, with a few modifications, the editorial normaliza¬ 
tion of the chaotic lineation, which lapses into prose at 
1 . 32 ‘I have’, with the beginning of sig. F. 

S.D. Loc. (Camb. after Mai.) Entry (Dyce) Q 
‘Enter Pericles, Atharfus (£) 4 ‘at Tharfus’), with 
Cleon and Dionifa’. 

2, twelve months Cf. 3 Prol. 31. 

3. litigious ‘disturbed by constant bickerings’ (D.) 
seems more likely than simply ‘questionable’ (On.), or 
‘precarious’ (Schmidt). 

5-7. Tour ,. .us The lineation here is S. Walker’s, 
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which seems more natural than Q’s two lines, divided 
after ‘mortally’, which most edd. retain. With Walker’s 
‘Although’, 1 . 6 would be entirely regular. 

5-6. shafts.. .hurt (Steev.) Q ‘lhakes.. .hant’. 
Steev.’s withdrawn conj. ‘hunt’ is poss., as is Round’s 
‘strokes’ for ‘lhakes’. 

7. woundingly (Schmidt conj.) Q ‘wondringly’. 
Steev.’s ‘wand’ringly’, generally accepted, is unsatis¬ 
factory. The sense must be that though Per. is the 
principal sufferer, yet Cleon and his wife also suffer 
appreciably (i.e. in losing Per.’s society). 

23. need a spur Cf. Mac. x. 7, 25-6, ‘I have no 
spur | To prick the sides of my intent’ (Steev.) and 
J.C. 2. 1. 123, ‘What need we any spur but our own 
cause’ (Steinhauser). 

28-9. honour all, (Mai.) | Unscissored .. .hair. 
(Steev.) Q ‘honour, | All vnfifterd.. .heyre’. The 
mispunctuation surely follows on the mislineation. To 
join ‘all unscissored’, as some edd. do, is poss. but 
awkward. Steev.’s correction (implying a c>t mis¬ 
reading in ‘vnfifterd’) is confirmed by Wilk. 68. 23, 
‘his head should grow vncisserd’. 

30. ill (Theobald MS., Mai. conj.) Q ‘will’. Cf. 
Wilk. 68. 24, ‘himselfe in all vncomely’. 

32. Dion. I have The catchword (at the end of 
sig. E) curiously reads l Cler. I’. 

36. masked see G. Though the appropriateness here 
is not very obvious, such conjs. as ‘moist’ (S. Walker) 
and ‘vast’ (Dyce) are feeble. D. is prob. right in seeing 
‘an allusion to the perils from which Per. had suffered’. 
Delius suggests that Neptune is thought of as concealing 
himself and restraining his power during the voyage; 
this might be supported by Arc. ii. 7 (p. 191), ‘with 
so smooth and smiling a face, as if Neptune had as then 
learned falsely to fawne on Princes’. 

41. S.D. (after Rowe). 
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3-4 

Material. Gow. 1222-71; Tw. p. 288. See 11 . 7-8, note, 
for a prob. agreement with Gow. At 1 . 15 Thaisa is to be 
accompanied to Diana’s temple by a niece of Cerimon. This 
is closer to Gow. 1248-50, where he gives her ‘a dowhter of 
his owen... .To serve, whil thei bothe live’ than to Tw., 
where he adopts her as his daughter. 

Text. Chaotic (mixture of verse and prose in Q), with 
prob. some serious loss (see n. on 11. 7-8). 

S.D. Loc. (Mai.) Entry Thaisa (Q 4) Q ‘Tharfa’. 

2. coffer Etyce. conj. ‘coffin’, but ‘coffre’ is Gow.’s 
word at 1157, 1174. C. B. Young conj. ‘Which are 
at your command, lay in your coffer ’. 

5. eaningiff 3) £) ‘learning’ Ridley’s conj. ‘bearing’ 
is also poss., but less likely to have been garbled. 

7-8. But.. .again. It is not clear why she assumes 
this. But cf. Gow. 1238-9, ‘And seith him wel that 
sche supposeth | Hire lord be dreint, hir child also’, and 
in Wilk. 66. 21, inserted into a passage otherwise 
closely dependent on Tw., ‘supposing her kingly 
husband to be shipwrecked’. Hence it is a reasonable 
guess that there was a similar statement in the original 
text of'the play. 

9. vestal F 3 ‘veftall’, Q ‘vaftall’. For ‘vestal 
livery’, cf. Rom. 2. 2. 8. 

13. till.. .expire see G. ‘date’. 

16. My.. .all Cf. RII, 2. 3.65,‘Evermore thank’s 
the exchequer of the poor’. 

17. S.D. (after Rowe) £) ‘Exit’. 

4 Prol. 

Material. Gow. 1307-56; Tw. pp. 289-92. The play 
agrees with Gow. in not having Marina remain in ignorance 
of her parentage until Lychorida on her death-bed tells 
her of it. 
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Text. Seems to have been better reported than the 
surrounding scenes. 

4. there’s (Kokeritz, p. 271) Camb. ‘there as* Q 
‘ther’s’. For the elision, cf. Jonson, Cat. 5. 298, ‘life, 
and fauour’s well’. 

6. fast-growing scene Cf. Wint. 4.1.16-17, ‘I turn 
my glass, and give my scene such growing j As you had 
slept between’ (Mai.). 

8. music’s letters the study of music (Schmidt, On.). 
Ed. 1734 and Mal.’s ‘music, letters’, which most edd. 
have accepted, is unnecessary. 

xo. her...heart (Steev.) Q ‘hie...art’. Not a 
certain emendation, but ‘heart’ in the sense of‘centre’ 
is plausible. 

12. envy Here and at 1 . 37, though the mod. sense 
is in place, the commoner Sh. meaning ‘ill-will, malice’ 
is also present. 

wrack see G.: the normal Sh. sp., both in this sense 
and that of ‘shipwreck’; normally modernized in this 
edition (e.g. 2 Prol. 32), but rhyme demands ‘wrack’. 

14. Seeks (Rowe) Q ‘Seekg’. 

15. in this kind Preceded and followed by commas 
in Q; it seems easiest to punctuate as in the text, and 
interpret ‘in the following way’. 

15-16. our Cleon hath.. .a full grown wench The 
absence of rhyme suggests serious corruption. Daniel 
(punctuating as here) ‘Cleon doth own.. .a wench full 
grown’, which is less desperate than Steev. ‘Hath our 
Cleon...a wench full grown’, with unparalleled 
pronunciation of‘Cleon’. 

17. ripe (Q 2 )...rite (Collier; Percy ‘rites’) Q 
‘right.. .fight’. Plausible though not certain. Mal.’s 
‘fight’ seems inappropriately coarse. 

21. she (Mai.) Q ‘they’. 

22. long, small see G. ‘small’. A traditional colloca¬ 
tion: cf. Chaucer, Troil. iv. 737, ‘hire fyngeres longe 
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and smale’; Caxton Eneydos (Early English Text 
Society ed. p. 113), ‘long fyngers and smalle’; Wyatt, 
‘They fle from me’, 1 . 12, ‘her armes long and small’ 
{Poems, ed. Muir, no. 37). 

23. neele (J.C.M.) Q ‘needle’ Mai. ‘neeld’, but 
see 5 Prol. 5, n., and M.N.D. 3. 2. 204, n. 

23-5. wound...it Cf. Arc. in. 10, p. 402, ‘the 
cloth loking with many eies upon her, Sc lovingly 
embracing the wounds she gave it’. 

26. night-bird (Theobald MS., Mai.) Q ‘night 
bed’. Here, the nightingale. 

27. records with moan Cf. Gent. 5. 4. 5-6. 

29. Vail.. .Dian cf. M.V. 5. 1. 67, M.N.D. 1. 1. 
73 (Mai.). Dian,- still (Mai.) Q 1 Dian ftill,’. 

32. With dove (Munro, London Sh., 1958 )...the 
crow (Mason, beginning the line ‘with the dove’). The 
reporter seems to have restored normal word order at 
the cost of meaning and metre; cf. Tilley, C 853, 
Sonn. 113, 12. [1968.] 

35-6. so darks.. .marks Cf. ‘darken’ in Cor. 2. 1. 
275 , 4 - 7 - 5 (Mai). 

38. murderer S. Walker ‘murder’, plausibly. 

44. wrath (F 3) Q ‘wrath.’. 

46. commend ... content App. compressed for ‘com¬ 
mend to you, hoping that it will please you’; Herford: 
‘the satisfied attention of the spectators (who will see it 
represented instead of hearing it reported)’. 

47. carried Steev. ‘carry’, but the past seems possible 
in the sense, ‘have carried up to now’. 

48. on (Q 2) Q ‘one’. 

4. I. 

Material. Gow. 1357-97; Tw. pp. 292-4. This is the 
scene which gives most support to Klebs’s exaggerated view 
that Acts 4-5, except the Gower choruses, are based mainly 
on Tw. He notes that Marina’s visit to her nurse’s grave 
and Dionyza’s use of it for her murderous plot are in Tw. 
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only. Moreover the faint protest raised by Leonine, 1 . 9, is 
paralleled in Tw., ‘Alas mistresse, wherein hath that 
innocent maiden offended, that she should be slaine?’, and 
not in Gow.; and at 1 . 94 ff. the pirates have a speaking part, 
and they intervene without an appeal from Marina, whereas 
in Gow. Thaise ‘began to crie tho, j “Ha, mercy, help for 
goddes sake!”’ (1394-5). 

Text. The wording is often beyond restoration, though 
the action does not appear to have suffered badly. Q prints 
most of it in prose with a few half-hearted attempts at verse 
(esp. Dionyza’s speech at 11. 22-30). 

S.D. Loc. (Mai.). 

x ff. Craig (ap. D.) notes the similarity of this scene 
to Cym. x. 6. 

5-6. Which.. .nicely The reporter was obviously 
without a clue, and tinkering is pointless. Sisson, 
reading .‘Let not conscience | Which is but cold, thy 
love inflame too nicely’, takes the lines as evidence that 
£) was printed ‘in part at least from the author’s “foul 
papers” or original draft’. This is quite incredible, 
though the repetition may mean that the reporter made 
two shots and omitted to cancel the first. 

8. A soldier.. .purpose Cf. Cym. 3.4.185-6, ‘This 
attempt | I am soldier to’ (Clarke). 

10. The.. .her Cf. Tilley G 251; R. Ill, 1. 2.105 
(Steev.); Rom. 1. 3. 19-20. 

11. only mistress' Prob. corrupt, but restoration is 
uncertain; if Sh. wrote ‘old nurse’s’ (Percy; ‘nurse’s’ 
already Theobald MS. [1966]), the corruption is hard 
to understand. 

12. resolved? (Q 2) £) ‘refolude.’. 

14-21. No...friends Though this is printed as 
prose, it sounds as though the reporter had kept rather 
more qf Sh.’s wording than elsewhere in this scene. 

17. carpet see G. 

18. doth Q 5 ‘do’, but cf. 3. 2. 107. 

20. This world i.e. this life. 
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20. is as (Camb. conj.) Q ‘is’ Q 4 ‘is like’. 
lasting Appropriate in. spite of edd. who want 
to read ‘blasting’ (Mai. conj. withdrawn) or ‘lashing’ 
(Craig ap. D.). Most storms are short; this one has 
lasted all Marina’s life. Yet the proximity of ‘last’ in 

1. 18 does cast some doubt on the reporter’s memory. 
22. How.. .alone? The verbatim echo (noted by 

Mai.) of Mac. 3. 2. 8 is prob. due to the reporter. 

24-6. Do.. .woe! The wicked Cecropia addresses 
Philoclea in similar terms in Arc. hi. 5 (pp. 376-7). 

24. consume .. .sorrowing Cf. J.C. 2. 1. 289-90, 
n., for the physiological nption. 

25. Have you...me! (Vaughan MS., Hoeniger) Q 
‘Have you...me?’ This, with ‘Have’ imperative, 
is a slighter change than Q 4 ‘You have...me’, or 
Mai. ‘Have you not...me?’. [1968.] 

27. it. Perh. (Herford) ‘the flowers collectively’, 
but the whole context seems corrupt. 

35. more than foreign ‘as ifl was his countrywoman* 
(Mah). 

37. paragon.. .reports i.e. one who was worthy of 
all the praise she received; see G. ‘paragon’. 

40. to... courses ‘ to what was best for you ’ (Steev.). 

41. resume (J.D.W. conj.) Q ‘referue’, which could 
mean ‘guard’, but would still contradict 11. 25-6. 

51. S.D. (after Mah). 

54. nurse said (Mai.) £> 2 ‘nurfe (£). ‘nutfe’) ses’, 
perh. defensible, Marina ‘representing to herself for 
the moment her faithful old servant as still alive’ 
(Trent). 

55—6. galling.. .ropes J. F. Danby, Poets on 
Fortune’s Hill, p. 86, notes the parallel with Arc. xx. 7 
(p. 193), ‘the Princes.. .putting their hands to everie 
most painfull office’. 

63.- wolt out? For the form, cf. ‘wot’ in 2 H. IF, 

2. 1. 57; ‘woult’, Puritan (in Sk. Apocrypha , ed. 
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C. F. T. Brooke) 1. 4. 135. Peril, the phrase is £ a 
rather brutally humorous remark to the man who has 
been washed off: “Must you really be going?’” 
(Ridley). If it is addressed to the storm, it may mean 
‘Do you want to blow your guts out’, as in Tp. x. 1. 7; 
or more generally ‘do you want to get out?’, the storm 
being conceived as an imprisoned creature striving to 
get free. D.’s paraphrase, ‘will you not cease?’ seems 
improbable. 

65. stem (Mai.) Q ‘fterne’. 

74-5. killed? | Now (Mai.) Q ‘kild now?’. 

78. la (Mai.) Q ‘law’. 

80. Nor (Daniel) £) ‘I’, from the previous line. To 
retain it gives a mincing fatuousness to Marina’s 
recollection which it needed a Lillo to heighten, ‘By 
chance I once trod on a simple worm’. (F 4 had added 
‘once’ after ‘worm’.) With the emendation, ‘But I 
wept’=‘without weeping’. 

81. for’t Q 4 ‘for it’, which regularizes the metre, 
though oddly enough Q 4 continues to print as prose. 

91. life; come you Q 2 ‘life. Come you’ Q ‘life 
Come, you’. 

93. S.D. (Globe). 94. S.D. (Mai.). 

97. S.D. (after Mai.) Q ‘Exit. | Enter Leonine’. 

98. Valdes Mai. suggests, not very plausibly, that 
the name is taken from the Spanish admiral Pedro de 
Valdes, captured by Drake in 1588. 

4. 2. 

Material. Gow. 1406-23 j Tw. pp. 295-7. It is in the 
brothel scenes that the play adds most to its sources. It 
agrees with Gow. in not having Lysimachus bid for 
Marina when she is sold, as in Tw. The ‘crying’ (I. 58) of 
her qualities—Gow. 1417 has the same word—also takes 
place immediately after she is bought, as in Gow., whereas 
in Tw. it is not till ‘the third day after’. 
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Text. Appears to be better than the previous scene, 
though the accuracy of a prose report is always hard to 
assess. 

S,D. Loc. (Mai.) Entry (F 3) Q ‘Enter the three 
Bawdes’. 

3. Mytilene Q l Mettelyne > . 

4. much iff 2) Q ‘much much*. 

5. too wenchless Perh. om. ‘too*. 

8. and with (Mai.) Q ‘and they with’—‘evidently 
repeated by the carelessness of the compositor’ (Mai.), 
or, we may add, of the reporter. 

11-12. If '.. .prosper A good example of Sh. 
‘sympathizingly cognizant with the talk of the illogical 
classes’ (Bagehot ap. R. W. Chambers, Man’s Un¬ 
conquerable Mind, p. 211). The charm is lost in D.’s 
paraphrase, ‘we shall never thrive if we do not use 
that conscience which ought to be used in every trade’. 

14. as An elusive use to introduce a parenthesis, 
well described by Ingleby (in D.), ‘the conjunction of 
reminder, being employed by Sh. to introduce a sub¬ 
sidiary statement, qualifying, or even contradicting, 
what goes before, which the person addressed is re¬ 
quired to take for granted’. The modem equivalent 
would usu. be a parenthesis introduced by ‘and’. 
O.E.D. recognizes the usage, not very clearly, under 
8d. Cf. J.T.L. 3. 5. 37-9, Me as. 2. 4. 88-90, Ant. 
r. 4. 21-3 (D.). 

15. eleven —(Mai.) Q ‘eleven.’. Understood is, 
e.g., ‘that will bring us prosperity’ (D.). 

16. eleven sc. years of age. 

brought them down Cf. J. Heywood, Play of the 
Wether (in Gayley’s Repr. Eng-. Comedies, vol. 1) 1 .860, 
‘Longe be women a bryngyng up & sone brought 
downe’ (Steev.). 

19. sodden see G.; cf. Trail. 3, 1. 44-5, ‘Sodden 
business! There’s a stewed phrase indeed!’ (Delius). 
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20. they 3 re too (Mai.) Q ‘ther’s two’, but (Mai.) 
‘ the complaint had not been made of two, but of all the 
stuff they had’. Boult might perh., on second thoughts, 
make a subtle distinction in badness between the two 
and the third, but the emendation seems more probable. 

23. pooped see G. D. glosses ‘foundered (figura¬ 
tively). In the literal sense, “ to strike a ship in the stern, 
to sink it’”. But no such lit. sense is recognized by 
O.E.D. 

25. chequins Q ‘Checkins’. 

26. proportion see G; but there is no very closely 
similar use in Sh., and it may be a malapropism for 
‘portion’. 

32. hatched see G. Var. 1821 reproduces a wood- 
cut of a brothel with hatch from Holland’s Leaguer, 
1632. Steev. has a long and not particularly relevant 
note on the internal economy of brothels. 

34. strong with us Cf. Mac. 1. 7. 14, ‘Strong both 
against the deed’. 

37-8. no calling With the customary reference to 
the doctrine of‘calling’ or ‘vocation’; cf. 1 H. IV, 1.2. 
102-3, ‘’tis no sin for a man to labour in his vocation’, 
and note; also Homily against Idleness in Certain 
Sermons or Homilies ... ffueen Elizabeth, 1832 ed. 
p. 467, ‘every one ought, in his lawful vocation and 
calling, to give himself to labour’, and 2 H. VI, 4. 2. 
16-17, with Introd. p. xl, and Tilley, C 23, cited 
there. In Meat. 4. 2. 3 5-7, Pompey comments on his 
‘occupation’ as a ‘mystery’. 

38. S.D. Re-enter (Dyce) £> ‘Enter’. 

39. Come.. .masters Q ‘Come your wayes my 
maifters,’ Mai. ‘[ 2 h Marina ] Come your ways. My 
masters,’ which edd. have followed, perh. because 
Boult so speaks to her at 1 .144, and at 4. 6.154, 202. 

42. gone through Cf. Wilk. 81. 18-19, ‘in the end, 
went thorow, and bargained to haue her’. The exact 
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force of the expression is not clear in either passage, but 
seems to be ‘complete the process of bargaining’ 
(which the Pandar would then have to ratify). But 
Wapull, The Tyde Taryeth No Man (1576), sig. C4, 
uses ‘gone thorow’ of an uncompleted bargain. Cf. 
(Round) 2 H. IF, 1.2. 38-9, ‘if a man is through with 
them in honest taking-up’, which J.D.W. paraphrases, 
‘got to the point of securing their goods on straight¬ 
forward credit’. On., citing this and Meas. 2. 1. 265, 
glosses ‘do one’s utmost’, but this seems unnecessarily 
strong. 

47-8. necessity .. .refused A compressed way of 
saying ‘no other requisite qualities which she can be 
refused for not possessing’. 

50. It (Dyce) Q ‘I’. If the text is otherwise sound 
the emendation gives good sense. If Q is right, the line 
may belong to one of the pirates (Mai. conj.; so Lillo), 
in which case a reply of Boult must have dropped out 
after 1 . 49, or else ‘Boult’ in that line is an error (L.K.). 

55. S.D. (after Mai.). 

62. Performance . . .follow Perh. equivocal: ( a) I 
will do as you say, (h) Marina’s ‘performance’ (cf. 
Mac. 2. 3. 29) will follow (Delius). 

63-6. Alack. . .mother Arranged by Mai.; prose, 
like the rest of the sc. exc. 11. 145-9, Q* 

66. to (Mai.) Q ‘for to’. 

73-4. The.. .die Arranged by Mai.; prose in Q. 
The verse rings true, though it involves accepting an 
emendation. 

74. like to (£) 4) Q ‘to’, grammatically poss., since 
‘like’ could be understood from the previous speech, 
but the insertion is more natural, and necessary if verse 
is intended. 

79. What Rowe ‘What,’ Mai. ‘What!’, but see G. 

85. whip see G. the Q 4 ‘thee’, unnecessarily, esp. 
as ‘you’ and not ‘thee’ follows. 

P.-14 
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85- 6. have something to do with you have trouble 
with you. 

86- 7. you’re.. .you Cf. Tilley, T 632, O.D.E.P. 
p. 34, ‘Best to bend while it is a twig’. 

91. stir Q 4 ‘muft ftir’, perh. rightly; in any case 
the ‘must’ is understood. S.D. (Collier) Q 4 ‘Enter 
Boult’; om. Q. 

96-7. the younger sort the class who, acc. to Gabriel 
Harvey ( Marginalia, ed. G. C. Moore Smith, p. 232), 
took much delight in Venus and Adonis. 

100. wat’red , and Q 4 To watered, that’, which edd. 
arbitrarily accept. 

105. i’the Q ‘ethe’, an unusual form, but cf. 
Kokeritz, p. 212 on lowering of i to e. 

106. Veroles (Mai.) £) i Verollus’\ see G. 

107. offered see G. 

III. repair see G. 

111-12. come.. .sun Perh. ‘repair to the shelter of 
this house to spend his money in the rays of beauty’ 
(D.). 

1x6. fortunes coming upon you So Mac. 1. 3. 144, 
‘New honours come upon him’. 

117. despise Mai. ‘to despise’, perh. rightly, since 
otherwise ‘despise’ would naturally be taken as parallel 
to ‘seem’ instead of dependent on it, as the sense 
requires. 

119. lovers: seldom (Mai.) Q ‘Loiiers feldome,’. 

121. mere see G. 

123. take her home Perh. ‘make her understand 
what she has to do’, cf. On. home adv. 2, and 1 H. IF, 
2.4.4 51, ‘ I would your grace would take me with you ’ 
(J.D.W.). 

126. Bawd. Thou (F 3) Q ‘Mari. Thou’. 

127-8. which.. .warrant ‘to which she is entitled 
to go’ (Mai.). 

130-1. if.. .spit Wilk. (93..13-15) has this phrase 
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at the point corresponding to 4. 6. 133 ff., which may 
well be the true place for it. 

130. joint — (Mai.) Q ‘ioynt.’. 

132. so? (D.) Q ‘fo.’. 

136-40. Boult .. .report It is a little suspicious that 
Boult should be sent out a second time on such a 
similar errand, but the text is not necessarily at fault. 

137. by App. ‘in the way of’. 

141-2. thunder _ eels Thunder was supposed to 

rouse eels from the mud, and make them more easily 
taken (Steev.). Whalley ( ap . Steev.) cites Marston, 
Scourge of Villanie 11. vii. 78-80 (ed. G. B. Harrison, 
p. 70), ‘They are naught but Eeles, that neuer will 
appeare, | Till that tempestuous winds or thunder teare 
j Their slimy beds’. 

142. stir (Mai.) Q ‘ ftirs’, perh. defensible as a vivid 
present for future, but more likely arising from a 
misapprehension of the construction. 

145. If.. .deep The same three modes of death in 
Oth. 3. 3. 388-90, ‘If there be cords or knives, | 
Poison, or fire, or suffocating streams, | I’ll not endure 
it’ (Mai.). 

146. virgin knot So Tp. 4. I. 15 (Mai.). 

149. S.D. Q ‘Exit’. 


4 - 3 * 

Material. Gow. 1498-1530; Tw. pp. 294-3;. In giving 
a prominent place to Cleon and his lamentations, Per. 
agrees with Tw. The order differs from both the sources. 
In Tw., this scene immediately follows the capture of 
Tharsia (Marina). In Gow. it is postponed till after 4. 6 . 

Tekt. Very ragged. It begins with an attempt at verse 
( 11 . 1-4), but then reverts to prose. There is an even feebler 
attempt at verse at 11 . 46-51. The verse-division of the 
text is chiefly that of Mai. 
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5. D. Loc. (Camb. after Mai.). 

i. Why are (Q 4) Q ‘ Why ere’ Mai. ‘ Why, are’, the 
reverse of an improvement, though Camb. accepts it. 

4. child (£>3) Q ‘chidle’. 

5-6. Were.. .deed Cf. Mac. 2. 2. 74, with Steev., 
who comments, ‘ In Per., as in Mac., the wife is more 
criminal than the husband, whose repentance follows 
immediately on the murder’. In Per., he has in fact 
had no share in it, as Wilk. (79. 16-17) makes even 
clearer, '‘Cleon, who not at all consented to this 
treason’. 

6. A (Delius conj.) Q» ‘O’, but an apostrophe to 
Marina sounds most unnatural. 

11. drunk to him pledged him in the poison. 

12. fact (Dyce) Q ‘face’. 

14-15. fates.jTo. ..is (Vaughan MS.) Q ‘fates to... 
it,’This brilliant emendationdoes not, strictly speaking, 
meet my objection of 1956 that neither do the fates 
preserve life for ever. But it does better: it makes the 
objection sound irrelevant. I no longer believe that 
anything has dropped out. [1968.] 

16. atnight.So Gow. 1516 (Steev.). 

Who. .. it? Cf. Mac. 1. 7. 77, ‘Who dares receive 
it other?’ (Mai.). 

17. pious (Mason; so Wilk.) Q ‘impious’. 

21. thinks Ed. 1734 ‘think’, but the singular after 
‘one of those that’ is natural, and still current in 
colloquial speech. 

26-7. Who. .. consent Cf. K.J. 4. 3.12 5 IF. (Mai.). 

27. prime (Dyce) £) ‘prince’—a typical minim 
error. 

28. sources (Dyce) Q ‘courfes’, perh. by the 
reporter’s anticipation of 1 . 36. Sisson retains Q, but it 
is scarcely possible to flow from courses. 

30. know S. Walker (for metre) ‘know now’. 

31. distain (Steev. conj.) £) ‘difdaine’. 
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33. Marina’s (Q 2) Q 1 Marianas’. 

34. malkin (Mai.) £) ‘Mawkin’, phonetically, cf. 
Kokeritz, pp. 310-12. 

35. Not.. .day see G. ‘time of day’, and cf. ‘pass 
the time of day with 

38. greets see G. 

46—8. Thou . . .talents. The text can scarcely be 
sound; as ‘with. . .face’ does not seem to be in the 
right part of the sentence. There are various emenda¬ 
tions, but the original is irrecoverable. Sh. seems to 
have in mind Virgil’s description, virginei volucrum 
voltus ( Aen . iii. 216); cf. Arden (1954) note on Tp. 
3. 3. 52 S.D. 

48. talents see G. This form (which, as Dyce 
notes, is required for the pun in L.L.L. 4. 2. 68-70) 
is worth retaining. 

49-50. like one.. .flies Obscure and perh. corrupt. 
Mai. ‘you resemble him who is angry with heaven, 
because it does not control the common course of 
nature’; but this gives a most forced sense to ‘swear. .. 
that’. Boswell in Var. 1821, ‘You are so affectedly 
humane, that you would appeal to heaven against the 
cruelty of winter, in killing the flies’, which is little 
better. If the text is sound, ‘swear.. .that’ can 
scarcely have any but the straightforward sense ‘swear 
to the truth of the statement that’, and the meaning 
would seem to be that he who swears is exonerating 
himself. This at least gives a parallel to the situation in 
the play, where a murder is to be passed off as a natural 
death, but leaves the bearing of ‘superstitiously’ quite 
obscure. Perh. Clarke’s paraphrase is adequate, ‘like 
one that with over-scrupulous and superfluous explicit¬ 
ness assures the gods that winter kills the flies’, the 
point being that such a man goes out of his way to 
explain the obvious. 

50. Do Q 4 ‘Doth’, but agreement with the subject 
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of the main clause Is not unnatural (so ‘dost’ in 1. 47). 
If a change is wanted, ‘Does’ (as in 1 . 29) would be a 
slighter one. 

51. S.D. (after Rowe) Q 4 ‘Exit’; om. £). 

4. 4. 

Material. Gow. 1531-92; Tw. pp. 301-3. About 
equally close to both sources. 

Text. Seems fairly sound. Some of the longer lines (7-8, 
17, 21) are clumsily divided to avoid a turn-over. 

S.D. Entry (Mai.). 

1. longest (Q 4) Q ‘long’; also poss. would be ‘make 
we’ for ‘make’. 

2. have.. .for’t Some edd.'follow Dyce in reading 
‘an’ for ‘and’. The two words are not distinct in Sh.’s 
Eng., and it is undesirable to print ‘an’ except where it 
is a straightforward equivalent of ‘if’; the meaning is 
clear: ‘have by merely wishing for it’. 

3. Making. . .imagination Perh. ‘moving (see G. 
‘make’) in order to capture the imagination’ (J.D.W.). 
It would also be possible to omit the comma after 
‘Making’ (so Q) and treat ‘take’ as intrans., ‘causing 
imagination to make its way’, take (Hudson) Q ‘take 
our’ Mai. ‘take your’. Q’s reading seems senseless, 
and as Mal.’s still leaves the metre ragged it seems 
better to assume a reporter’s insertion. 

7. scene seems (J.C.M.) Q ‘fceanes feemes’ f) 4 and 
edd. ‘fceanes feeme’, but see G. ‘scene’. 

8. i’th’ (Bullen ) Q ‘with’ Mai. ‘i’ the’, gaps Used 
also of the long time-interval in Wint. 4. 1.7, 5. 3. 154. 

8-9 you (F 4) ... story, (ed. 1734; F 4 ‘ftory,’) Q 
‘you. ...ftorie’. 

10. the (Q 2) Q ‘thy’. 

13. along. Behind (Daniel) Q ‘along behind,’ 
Daniel’s emendation gives a contorted word-order, but 
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saves the sense. Steev. gives a much more drastic 
solution, transposing 11. 15-16 to follow 1. 12, inter¬ 
changing 11 . 13 and 14, and reading in 1 . 14, ‘Is. .. 
govern. Bear you it in mind’. Daniel was anticipated 
in part by ed. 1734, which has ‘along, behind.’, but 
then follows F 3 in punctuating ‘...it: You bear in 
Mind | Old Escanesf 

14. govern it, you The reference of‘it’ is obscure, 
presumably ‘Tyre’, understood from the context. 
(Daniel’s suggestion that the construction is that found 
at 2. 5. 23, see note there, is improbable.) But perh. 
‘govern, if you’. 

15. mind,Q ‘mind.’ Q 2 ‘minde’; for the con¬ 
struction of the sentence, see 1. 13, n. 

16. in time Awkward after ‘late’. S. Walker’s ‘in 
Tyre’ is plausible. 

18. his (Mai.) Q ‘this’, prob. caught up from the 
beginning of the line. With the emendation the sense 
is, ‘consider his pilot to be thought’, who, we learn in 
the next line, will also act as pilot for the audience. 
Mason unconvincingly hyphenates ‘pilot-thought’, 
and glosses ‘keep this leading circumstance in your 
mind, which will serve as a pilot to you’. 

19. with his steerage steered by him (i.e. thought, 
personified), go on (Mai. conj.) Q ‘grone’ Mai. ‘grow 
on’, for which he cites M.N.D. 1. 2. 10, ‘and so grow 
on to a point’, where, however, ‘on’ is a F. supplement 
to the Q, text. MaL’s other suggestion seems simpler 
and better. 

23. Dumb Show (Mai.) S.D. (Q + Camb.). 

24. stands for i.e. has the same effect as. 

true-owed (Anon. conj. ap. Camb.) Q ‘true old’, 

unplausibly interpreted as the intensive ‘old’ (O.E.D. 
6). For the emendation Round cites Comp. 327, ‘that 
borrowed motion, seeming owed’. The corruption 
could be either auditory (cf. Kokeritz, pp. 310-12, 
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though ‘old’ is not cited among the words in which 
silent / was common) or a misreading of ‘ould’. 

28. cut his hairs Not in sources or Wilk., and 
unnecessary, in view of his earlier vow at 3. 3. 29. 

29. puts (Mai.) Q ‘put’, sea. He bears (Mai.) Q 
£ Sea he beares,’. 

30. vessel see G. 33. S.D. (Mai.). 

34. sweet'st (Mai.) Q ‘fweeteft’. Alternatively 
‘and’ might be omitted (Steev.). 

42-3. Wherefore.. .flint This culmination to a 
shocking piece of fustian (for which one hopes the 
reporter is largely responsible) seems to imply that the 
sea has beaten on the shore more fiercely since Marina’s 
birth than ever before. 

47. ordered (Q 4) Q ‘ordered;’. 

48. scene. . .play (Mai.) Q ‘Steare.. .play,’. 

49. well-a-day F 4 ‘well a-day,’ £> ‘welladay.’ 

51. Mytilen (Steev., spelt ‘Mitylen’) £) ‘Mittelin’. 
J. Hall, Virgidemiarum vi. i. 2x4 has 1 Mytelens' for 
‘Mytilenians’. 


4. 5. 

Materials, (see. 5-6) Gow. 1424-66; Tw. pp. 297-300. 
The play departs a good deal from both sources. The 
episode of the interview with Lysimachus (Athanagoras) is 
in Tw. only. But Marina’s appeal to Boult (6. 175-S9) is 
rather closer to Gow. 1449-66 than to Tw.: cf. notes; and 
the notion of a public demonstration of her skill in 
answering ‘any maner of questions’ is absent from Per. as 
from Gow. 

Text. (see. 5-6) The prose seems to be reasonably sound, 
but the central interview between Marina and Lysimachus 
has probably been badly mangled, cf. p. xiv. 

S.D. Loc. (Mai.) Entry (Q; Mai.). 

1. After this line the B.M. and Bodl. copies of Q 
have the catch-word ‘Gower’, but the Cap. copy 
corrects to the ‘2. Gent.’ of the speech-prefix. 
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7. shall’s More probably (Jespersen ap. Franz § 285) 
a mixture of ‘ let us ’ and ‘ shall we ’ than (Abbott §215) 
an example of the alleged use (unknown to O.E.D.) of 
‘shall’ ‘in the South of England as an impersonal verb’. 

9. S.D. (after F 3) Q ‘Exit’. 

4. 6. 

S.D. Loc. (Mai.) Entry (Mai.) Q ‘Enter Bawdes 3’. 

4. Priapus Perh. (Steev.) suggested by Tw. p. 296, 
‘hee brought her into a certaine chappel where stoode 
the idoll of Priapus made of gold’. 

a whole generation If the text is sound, ‘generation’ 
presumably has its usual mod. sense, or perh. that of 
‘race’, but it might be the reporter’s error for ‘the 
whole of generation’; cf. 3. 3. 25 and G. 

6-7. do me...has me For this ‘me’ ‘to appropriate 
the narrative of the action to the speaker’ see Abbott § 
220, Franz § 294. 

8. master-reasons Hyphenated by Q 4. 

12. cavalleria (Anon. ap. Camb.) Q ‘Caualereea* 
f) 2 ‘Caualeres’. See G. and cf. O.E.D. cavalry, 2. 

17. disguised So in Tw. p. 297, where, however, he 
is the first customer. 

20. How a see G. ‘how’. 

21. to-bless (Tyrwhitt) see G. Q ‘to bleffe’, 
which may be right, with an ellipse of ‘I pray’. 

23. may so; (Mai.) Q 4 ‘may fo,’ Q ‘may, fo\ 

25. wholesome iniquity ‘ironically addressing the 
bawd’ (D.). 

iniquity , have (Mai., with full stop for comma) 
Q ‘iniquitie haue’, which Camb. and others retain, 
evidently taking ‘wholesome iniquity’ as the object of 
‘have you’ in the sense of ‘undiseased prostitutes’ 
(cf. 4. 2. 20). This seems forced. 

that what (freq.). 
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27. would—but (Mai.) Q ‘would, but’. 

29. deed (Q 5) Q ‘deedes’, but the emendation 
gives what was evidently the standard form, of. Lr. 3.4. 
89-90, ‘did the act of darkness’, Jonson, The Devil is 
an Ass 2. 2. 14, ‘the primitiue worke of darknesse’, 
5. 6. 50, ‘a deed of darknesse’. 

3x. what.. .say ‘what one should say to express my 
meaning’ (D.). 

36. but — (Mai.) Q ‘but.’. Cf. Rom. x. 4. 26-8, 
A.T.L. 3. 2. xxo-ix, Tilley, R 182, ‘No rose without 
a thorn (prickle)’. 

39. dignifies (Q 4) Q ‘dignities’, whence Mai. 
‘dignity is’, but a simple misprint seems more probable. 

40. number Surely corrupt. The irony requires the 
mention of some class to whom it does not give a good 
report to be chaste. The most obvious emendation is 
E. Tiessen’s ‘whore’ ( Englische Studien 111, 1880, 42); 
Also possible, if‘number’ is a misreading, is ‘wanton’ 
(Anon. conj. ap. Camb.). 

40. S.D. (after Dyce). 

41-7. Here.. .presently £> breaks into irregular 
verse here. 

42. S.D. (Dyce). 

46. leave a Mai. ‘leave: a’, but ‘give me leave a 
word’ sounds a possible expression for ‘allow me a 
word’; cf. Err. 1. 1. 3,5, ‘I’ll utter what my sorrow 
gives me leave’, where, however, the implied object is 
an infinitive, not a noun, 

49. S.D. (Mai.). 

57. virginal fencing Cf. 11 . 7-8. 

60. graciously A word with a wide range of senses, 
not always easy to distinguish. On.’s ‘through divine 
grace’ is clearly wrong here. It seems to combine the 
notions of kindness (from a superior) and bestowing of 
an honour, though no doubt Mar. also implies 
‘virtuously’. 
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65. S.D. (after Mai.) £>4. ‘Exit Baud’ Om. Q. 

69. Why,. . .name’t (F 3) Q ‘Why,. . .name’ 
Steev. ‘What.. .name’, citing Meas. x. 2. 132, ‘What 
(but to speak of) would offend again’. 

75. go to’t see G. 

88. aloof (Rowe) Q ‘aloft’, prob. by misreading of 
‘alofe’, though it gives a conceivable expression for ‘on 
your high horse’. 

93-118. If...good Prose in Q. The present 
arrangement is from Rowe, Mai. and Steev., with minor 
modifications. Not only the wording, but the whole 
development of the scene has prob. suffered severely, 
see p. xiv. In Wilk. (88. 23-89. 1; 89. 10-90. 26; 
91. 2-6, 9-23) Marina tells Lysimachus her story (in 
a version derived from Tw.), 

‘But the Gouernour suspecting these teares, but to be 
some new cunning, which her matron the Bawde had 
instructed her in, to drawe him to a more large expence: 
He as freely tolde her so, and now beganne to be more 
rough with her, vrging her, that he was the Gouernour, 
whose authoritie could wincke at those blemishes, her selfe, 
and that sinneful house could cast vppon her, or his dis¬ 
pleasure punish at his owne pleasure’. Then Marina ‘If as 
you say (my Lorde) you are the Gouernour, let not your 
authoritie, which should teache you to rule others, be the 
meanes to make you mis-gouerne your selfe: If the eminence 
of your place came vnto you by discent, and the royalty of 
your blood, let not your life prooue your birth a bastard: 
If it were throwne vpon you by opinion, make good, that 
opinion was the cause to make you great. What reason is 
there in your Iustice, who hath power ouer all, to vndoe 
any? If you take from mee mine honour, you are like him, 
that makes a gappe into forbidden ground, after whome 
too many enter, and you are guiltie of all their euilles: my 
life is yet vnspotted, my chastitie vnstained in thought. 
Then if your violence deface this building, the workeman- 
ship of heauen, made vp for good, and not to be the 
exercise of sinnes intemperaunce, you do kill your owne 
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honour, abuse your owne iustice, and impouerish me. Why 
quoth Lysimachus, this house wherein thou liuest, is euen 
the receptacle of all mens sinnes, and nurse of wickednesse, 
and how canst thou then be otherwise then naught, that 
liuest in it? It is not good, answered Marina, when you 
that are the Gouernour, who should liue well, the better to 
be bolde to punish euill, doe knowe that there is such a 
roofe, and yet come vnder it. Is there a necessitie (my yet 
good Lord) if there be fire before me, that I must strait then 
thither flie and burne my selfe? Or if suppose this house 
(which too too many feele such houses are) should be the 
Doctors patrimony, and Surgeons feeding; folowes it 
therefore, that I must needs infect my self to giue them 
maintenance ? O my good Lord, kill me, but not deflower 
me, punish me how you please, so you spare my chastitie, 
and since it is all the dowry that both the Gods haue given, 
and men haue left to me, do not you take it from me; make 
me your seruant, I will willingly obey you; make mee your 
bondwoman, I will accompt it freedome; let me be the 
worst that is called vile, so I may still liue honest, I am 
content: or if you thinke it is too blessed a happinesse to 
haue me so, let me euen now, now in this minute die, and 
lie accompt my death more happy than my birth.’ 
Lysimachus exclaims aside: ‘Now surely this is Virtues 
image, or rather, Vertues selfe, sent downe from heauen, a 
while to raign on earth, to teach vs what we should be.... 
Lady, for such your vertues are, a farre more worthy stile 
your beuty challenges, and no way lesse your beauty can 
promise me that you are, I hither came with thoughtes 
intemperate, foule and deformed, the which your paines so 
well hath [Muir, wrongly, ‘haue’] laued that they are now 
white, continue still to all so, and for my parte, who hither 
came but to haue payd the price, a peece of golde for your 
virginitie, now giue you twenty to releeue your honesty. 
It shall become you still to be euen as you are, a peece of 
goodnesse, the best wrought vppe, that euer Nature made, 
and if that any shall inforce you ill, if you but send to me, 
I am your friend.’ 

The numerous verse-fossils here contain nothing that 
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strongly suggests Sh., with, the possible exception of 
‘the best wrought vppe that euer Nature made’ (to 
follow ‘a piece of virtue’ in 1. 113 ?), but there is 
nothing to exclude its representing the Sh. original 
better than Q. 

93-4. born _ put upon you Cf. Tw.N. 2. 5. 148— 

50, ‘Some are born great...some have greatness 
thrust upon ’em’. 

96. be sage ‘with a sneer—“Proceed with your fine 
moral discourse” ’ (Mai.). 

108. clear Disyllabic, if the text and metre are 
sound. Mai. added ‘still’ after ‘persever’. 

113. piece of virtue So Tp. 1. 2. 56 [Steev.] and 
Ant. 3. 2. 28 [Mai.]. 

118. S.D. (Dyce after Mai.). 

121-2. Your...you Prob. suggested (K. Muir, 
N. IA £>. cxcvn, 1952, 555) by S. Harsnett, Declara¬ 
tion of Egregious Popishe Impostures , 1603, p. 10, ‘I 
maruaile that the house sinketh not for such wickedness 
committed in it’. For Sh.’s knowledge of this, see 
K. Muir, R.E.S. n.s. n, 1951, 11-21, and his 
Appendix 7 to the Arden King Lear, 1952. 

122. S.D. (after Rowe). 

125. under the cope Cf. Cor. 4. 5. 41, ‘under the 
canopy’ (Steev.). 

128-32. Whither .. .say These speeches are sus¬ 
picious in their present position. Their substance recurs 
at 11 . 146-7, where they follow the Bawd’s instructions 
( 11 . 143-5). It i s not likely that Boult would take the 
responsibility on himself, and Wilk. has nothing 
corresponding to this passage. In so far as the wording 
is authentic, it prob. belongs in the later passage. 

130. execute With a play on the ‘-head’ of ‘maiden¬ 
head’ (Q spells ‘mayden-head’); cf. Rom. 1. 1. 23-6. 

132. ways (Dyce) Q ‘way’, an improbable variant 
here and at 1. 154. 
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S.D. (J.C.M.) Q ‘Enter Bawdes’ Rowe ‘Enter 
Bawd’, no doubt because Q does not give the Pandar 
a speaking part. But the text is prob. confused, and it 
is a pity to edit away any scrap of evidence. 

137. She (Rowe) Q ‘He’, which Trent uncon¬ 
vincingly suggests retaining, applying it to Lysimachus. 

144. glass. . .virginity Cf. Meas. 2. 4. 124-6, and 
Tilley, W 646, ‘A woman and a glass are ever in 
danger’. 

149. conjures see G. There is prob. a suggestion 
that to invoke the gods in such a place is as reprehen¬ 
sible as black magic (cf. 4. 2. 148). 

152-3. dish. . . bays Steev. interprets ‘like a special 
Christmas dish’, but j.D.W. thinks that ‘rosemary’ 
(cf. Rom. 2. 4. 205; Sh. Eng. xi. 147) contains an ironic 
reference to Mar.’s ‘marriage’ with Boult. 

153. S.D. (J.C.M.) Q4 ‘Exit’; om. Q; see on 
1 . 132 S.D. 

x 54. ways (F 3) Q ‘way’. 

159-61. What. . .mistress. Rather less obscure in 
Wilk.’s version, 94. 2-8, ‘what thing he could wish 
himselfe to be, which was more vile than he was, or 
more hatefull than he would make himselfe to be? 
Why my master or my mistris (quoth the villaine) I 
thinke, who haue all the sinnes subiect to mankind 
raigning in them’. 

163. better .. .command If the text is sound ‘they 
are better than you in so far as they are in command of 
you’. But Wilk. (94. 9-12) suggests that the text is 
badly garbled, ‘thou goest about to be worse then they, 
and to doe an office at their setting on, which thy 
master himselfe hath more pitty then to attempt’. 

167. Coistrel Q ‘cufterell’. 

175-7. Do.. .filth I follow S. Walker’s division for 
‘Do.. .receptacles’, as Camb.’s line ‘Do.. .Empty’ is 
metrically unconvincing. After the incomplete 1 . 177, 
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I revert to Mai. and Camb., though with no belief in 
the soundness of the text. 

177. common shores see G. ‘shore’. 

178. by indenture i.e. as an apprentice: he is not 
only to choose the most objectionable profession, but 
to start at the bottom even in that. For the notion of 
the pimp turned hangman, cf. Mens. 4. 2. 14-16. 

180. baboon Stressed, if the text is anything like 
sound, on the first syllable, as in Mac. 4. 1. 37; cf. the 
old spellings ‘babewyn’ and ‘babwyne’,andseeO.E.D. 
‘babion’ (Kokeritz, pp. 334-5). But ‘For...pro- 
fessest’ remains sadly rough, and is prob. corrupt. 

181. Would...dear would (claim to) possess a 
name that was above such practises, i.e. ‘would think his 
tribe dishonoured by such a profession’ (Steev.). 

That £>4 inserted ‘O’ before this, but, even if we 
are looking for a regular line, ‘dear’ can be disyllabic, 
as ‘clear’ in 1. 108. 

184. If .. .me Cf. Gow. 1449-50, ‘If so be that 
thi maister wolde | That I his gold encresce scholde’. 

187. I will (Rowe) Q ‘will’. 

196. honest women So in Gow. 1457. 

198. hath Cf. 3. 2. 107, n. 

5. Prol. 

Material. Gow. 1466-97, 1590-1617; Tw. pp. 301, 
303-4. Little variation between the sources, but Per. 
follows Gow. in the reference to Neptune’s feast ( 1 . 17), 
whereas Tw., following a corrupt text of the Gesta 
Romanorum, makes the occasion Apollonius’s own birthday. 

Text. No obvious major blunders. 

2. honest house £) ‘Honest-hoiife', app. as antithesis 
to ‘bawdy-house’. Wilk. has the expression in Mar.’s 
dialogue with Boult in 4. 6. (94. 26). 

5. dumbs Cf. the collocation of ‘dumbly’ with 
‘clerks’ in M.N.D. 5. 1. 93-8 (Mai.). 
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5. neele Mai. ‘neeld’, implying a d>e error; but 
both forms were current: see On., and Kokeritz, p. 301, 
who regards the pronunciations with and without -d 
as equally possible. 

8. silk, twin (Mai.) Q ‘Silke Twine,’. 

13. lost (Mai.) Q ‘left’. This is the obvious correc¬ 
tion for the rhyme, but the awkwardness of this line 
suggests deeper corruption. 

14. Whence (Steev.) Q ‘Where’, prob. from 1 . 13, 
but poss. though awkward. 

16. anchor; the (J.C.M.) Q ‘ Anchor: the’ Edd. 
‘anchor. The’. But ‘strived’ is less harsh as a pa. pple 
after ‘Suppose’ than as a pa. indie, in the middle of a 
series of verbs in the pres. strived App. rather 
loosely used for ‘in a state of rivalry’. 

19. His its. 

20. barge see G. fervour Q (Boston Public Libr. 
and Folger copies), Q 2 ‘feruor’ Q (other recorded 
copies) ‘former’. 

21-22. sight;.. .'Pericles, £) ‘ light,... Pericles'. 
The construction of 1 . 22 is awkward, but is accepted 
by Al., and may be defended as a would-be archaism. 
A similar ‘of. ..his’ sequence occurs in Chaucer, 
Troil. v. 1752-4, though there it is made easier by an 
intervening clause. The best emendation is Mal.’s 
‘the’ for ‘his’, with omission of the comma after 
‘Pericles’. Many edd. follow Q 4 in omitting the 
comma after ‘sight’, and punctuating heavily after 
‘Pericles’, with ‘In. . .Pericles’ = ‘once more imagine 
you behold Pericles’ (D.), but this is very contorted. 
With the present text, ‘In...sight’=‘put your sight 
under the guidance of your imagination’ (Mai.). 

23-4. Where .. .discovered Prob. ‘Where all that 
may be displayed in action (and more, if it were 
possible, should be shown) shall be exhibited’ (Clarke). 
But the word-order is contorted and the meaning cryptic. 
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23. more, if might, (Mai.) Q ‘more if might’. 

24. discovered,. .. hark. Q’s punct., which I inter¬ 
pret ‘if you please to sit and hark’. Mal.’s heavier 
punct. ‘discovered;.. .you sit,’ is unnecessary. 


5 - l- 

Material. Gove. 1618-1747, 1777-1813; Tw. pp. 304— 
18. The agreements with Gow. are more numerous and more 
important than those with Tw. The play makes no use of 
the threats in Tw., p. 305, against anyone who disturbs 
Apollonius; when Per. is addressed by Lysimachus he is 
silent ( 11 . 38-40) as in Gow., whereas in Tw. p. 306, 
Apollonius thanks Athanagoras but asks him not to 
trouble him longer (noted by Round, Q 1); Lysimachus 
( 11 . .71-6) offers Marina a reward, as in Tw., p. 307 (noted 
by Klebs), but on the other hand Apollonius’s offer of 
money to Tharsia if she will leave him is absent from Per . 
as from Gow. (since Gow. is much briefer than Tw., 
neither of these contrasting agreements of the play is of 
much significance). More important is a structural agree¬ 
ment with Gow. (noted by Round, Q 1): Marina first of 
all hints at her story (11. 85 ff.), and gives the full details 
only in reply to further questioning, and after Per. has 
reflected on her resemblance to Thaisa. So in Gow., Thaise 
says ‘Avoi, mi lord, I am a Maide; | And if ye wiste what 
I am, [ And out of what lignage I cam, [ Ye wolde noght 
be so salvage’ (1697-9; cf. 11. 85, 100-1 of the play). 
Thereupon Appolinus ‘hire loveth kindely, | And yit he 
wiste nevere why’ (1707-8), and only then does he ask for 
her full story. In Tw., pp. 311-12, the whole story is told 
continuously, and not in reply to questions, immediately 
after Apollonius has struck Tharsia. The vision, which in 
both sources follows the marriage, is rather closer to Gow. 
Per. is told to recount only the relevant part of his story 
( 11 . 248-50), as in Gow. 1798-9, ‘His fortune, as it is 
befalle, | Touchende his doghter and his wif’, whereas in 
Tw., p. 317, he is ‘to declare all his aduentures, whatsoeuer 
had befallen him from his youth vnto that present day’, 
P - -I 5 
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an injunction which he carries out at tedious length on 
pp. 319-20. In neither source does Diana herself appear in 
the vision; in Gow. it is an ‘ Avisioun’ (1801) sent by ‘the 
hihe god* (1789), in Tw. an angel appears (p. 317). Aminor 
agreement with Tw. is in the (not wholly explicit) request 
for Marina’s hand while they are still on ship-board 
( 11 . 264-5). Tw. has it at this point in set terms (p. 313), but 
in Gow. 1768-72, Athenagoras ‘waiteth time, he waiteth 
place, | Him thoghte his herte wol tobreke, | Til he mai to 
this maide speke | And to hir fader ek also | For mariage’. 
The play agrees with Gow. in having no mention of 
vengeance on the pandar (called the bawd by Tw.) as in 
Tw. pp. 315-16. 

Text. Sh.’s verse seems to be intermittently recorded with 
fair accuracy. Mostly prose in Q, and the occasional 
attempts at verse are not well lineated. The lineation of the 
traditional text, generally followed here, is largely from 
Mai. with some contributions from Steev. and others. 

S.D. Loc. (after Mai.; ‘unkempt.. .sackcloth’ 
J.D.W.) Entry (Mai.) £) ‘Enter Helicanus, to him 2. 
Saylers’. 

1. Prefix and S.D. (Mai.) Q ‘1. Say.’. 

2-3. is. | Sir, (Rowe) Q ‘is Sir,’ F 3 ‘is. Sir,’. 

7. Tyrian Sailor (Mai.) Q ‘2. Say.’ This line 
clearly belongs to the same speaker as 1. 1, but the 
reporter is evidently determined to give the second 
(Mytilenian) sailor a speaking part, though he cannot 
remember what it should be. The attribution of 
11 . 11-13 to ‘1. Say.’ in the Bodl., Boston and Folger 
copies of Q is a correction, perh. conjectural, of the 
‘Hell.’ of other copies. It is possible, as L.K. suggests, 
that they really belong to the Mytilenian sailor, or at 
least correspond to a speech of his. 

9. some see G. 

10. S.D. and Entry (Camb. after Mai.) Q ‘Enter 
Lyfimachus’. 

11—13. Sir. . .you Cf. 5. 3. 60-2, of which this is 
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perh. a reporter’s anticipation (Edwards), and 1 . 1 

14. reverend (Rowe) Q ‘reuerent’: the forms are 
interchangeable in Sh.’s Eng.; cf. the play on the two 
meanings in 1 H. FI, 3. 1. 49-50, ‘Winch. Un- 
reverent Gloster! Glouc. Thou art reverent j Touching 
thy spiritual function, not thy life’. 

x5. Tou, sir, (Mai.) £) ‘you’. 

24. this three months Cf. 2. 5. 10, n. 

33. bootless is (Q 4) Q ‘ bootleffe. Is.’. 

34-6. Lys. Yet... Hel. Behold .. .Till (Q 4) O 
‘yet [continued to Hel.] ... Lys. Behold... Hell. 
Till’. 

35. S.D. (Mai.). 

36. night (Mai.) Q ‘wight’. 

one mortal night App. (Yale) the night of his wife’s 
death, though in fact his state is due not to that but to 
the news of his daughter’s death. The confusion may be 
the reporter’s. 

46. make a batt’ry ‘the usual expression for assault¬ 
ing with artillery’ (Round, quoting Stow, Annales an. 
15x1, ed. 1615, p. 489, ‘Thomas Hart, chiefe gouer- 
nour of the English ordinance, made his approach, & 
in the morning made battery’). Cf. Ant. 2. 7. 108, 
‘Make battery to our ears with the loud music’ (Holt 
White); also 3 H. VI, 3. 1. 37-8, with n. and G. 

deafened (Mai.) Q ‘defend’ Q 2 ‘defended’. 

ports (Steev. conj.) Q ‘parts’, which is too vague; 
‘ports’ carries on the image of ‘battery’. Cf. Two 
Noble Kinsmen ( 8 k. Apocrypha), 5. 1. 152-4, ‘thine 
eare. . .into whose port | Ne’re entred wanton sound’, 
and Crashaw, Hymn of St Thomas, 9-10, ‘Your ports 
are all superfluous here, | Save that which lets in faith, 
the ear’. 

49. with her fellow maids is now (Mai.) Q ‘her 
fellow maides, now’. The emendation restores some sort 
of sense and metre, but corruption probably lies deeper. 
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The ‘maids’ are presumably those of the ‘honest 
house’, and one of them accompanies Mar. ( 1 . 78). But 
how, as Mai. himself asks, can one be upon a shelter ? 

51. S.D. (Camb. after Mai.). 

52. all Mai. anticipated by Lillo, plausibly reads 
‘all’s’, but ‘all’ (see G.) gives tolerable sense. (Delius 
and Sisson retain it.) 

57. weary ... staleness tired of lack of variety. For 
collocation of ‘weary’ and ‘stale’, cf. Ham. x. 2. 133. 

58. gods (S. Walker) Q ‘God’. 

60. inflict Mai. conj. ‘afflict’, but see G. 

64. S.D. (J.D.W.). 

66. presence (Mai.) Q ‘prefent’. 

69. Came Steev. ‘She came’, but the construction 
is exactly parallel in Ado , 4. 1. 152-3, ‘Who loved by 
her so, that, speaking of her foulness, j Washed it with 
teares’ (cited by Abbott § 399). 

70. Fid (Q 4) Q ‘I do’, prob. misreading of‘Ide’. 

wed (Q 4) Q ‘to wed’. 

71. one, all (Mai.) Q ‘on all’. 

all. . . beauty you who are entirely goodness, a 
quality naturally resident in beauty; see G. ‘consist’, 
and, for the commonplace that goodness and beauty 
belong together, cf. Jonson, Epic. 2. 3. 25-6, ‘faire and 
good are neere | Neighbours’. This interpretation 
makes unnecessary Steev.’s ‘bounty’, taken as object 
of ‘Expect’, and referring to the reward she might 
expect. 

72. Expect The text has been doubted, but gives 
good sense governing the clause ‘Thy.. .pay’ ( 1 . 75) 
(J.D.W.). 

73. prosperous and artificial Steev.’s ‘prosperous- 
artificial’ is attractive. 

feat (Percy) Q ‘fate’, prob. an auditory error. 

77. recovery S. Walker’s ‘recure’ would regularize 
the metre, but is not found as a sb. in Sh. 
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79. Come Perh. reporter’s addition (J.D.W.). 

80. S.D. (J.D.W.) Q ‘The Song’ Mai. ‘Marina 
sings’. 

8 r. marked (Q 4) Q ‘ Marke’. 

81,82. S.D.s (J.D.W.). 

84. S.D. (J.D.W., after Camb. conj. ‘Pushing her 
back’). Some such S.D. is called for by 11. 100-1 (as 
Mason noted). For the various versions of Per.’s 
‘violence’ in Gow., Tw. and Wilk. cf. pp. xv-xvi. 

87. like a comet So in 1 H. IF, 3. 2. 47 (Mai.). 

94. awkward see G.; Q ‘augward’, see Kokeritz, 
p. 305, who compares Q i’s ‘arganian’ (Q 2 ‘ircanian’) 
in Ham. 2. 2. 454. 

95. S.D. (Mai.). 

96. glows ... cheek Cf. p. xvi. But D.’s ‘some inward 
prompting causes my cheek to glow with enthusiasm’ 
may be sufficient to account for the phrase. 

98-9. farentage — | To equal mine For a similar 
phrase in a similar situation (but without the irony 
created by Mar.’s ignorance) cf. A.Y.L. 3. 4. 34-5, 
‘he asked me of what parentage I was; I told him, of 
as good as he’; Cym. 5. 5. 303, ‘As well descended as 
thyself’, 308-9, ‘of descent j As good as we’. 

ioo-i. if. . .violence Cf. 1. 84, n. 

103. You're Q ‘your’ £>4 ‘y’are’ Mai. ‘You are’. 

103—4. that — What countrywoman? | Here. . . 
shores?. . .shores; (Charlemont ap. Mai.) Q ‘that, what 
Countrey women (Q 6 ‘Countrey-woman’) heare 
,.. ffiewes ?. . . ffiewes,’. 

103. What countrywoman? of what country? 

105. mortally see G.; perh. with a word-play on her 
birth’s having been mortal to her mother. 

107. deliver weeping ‘be brought to birth of tears’ 
(D.), evidently taking ‘weeping’ as a gerund. Perh. it 
is more natural as a pple.: Mal.’s quotation of R. II, 
2. 2. 62-6 does not help to decide. 



108-13. My...Juno With the help of C. B. 
Young I have modified the traditional (Mai.) lineation, 
which splits up natural units. 

112. cased as richly Cf. 3. 2. 104 (Mason), cased 
(Mai.) Q ‘cafte’, a misleading sp., which Q 2 corrupted 
to ‘caft’. 

113. In pace.. .Ju?io One of the many echoes of 
Virg. Aen. 1. 405, ‘vera incessu patuit dea’; so also 
Tp. 4. 1. 102 (Mai.). 

114-15. starves.. .speech Cf. Ant. 2. 2. 237-8, 
‘she makes hungry | Where most she satisfies’ (Mai.). 

119. to owe by possessing them. 

X20—2. If. . .reporting My lineation. 

123-7. look'st... seem'st... look'st (Mai.) Q ‘lookeft 
.. .feemeft.. .lookeft’. 

124. palace (Mai; so already Lillo) Q * Pallas '. 

126. my senses (Q 4) Q ‘fenfes’. 

128. friends see G. 129. say (Mai.) £) ‘ftay*. 

push thee back Cf 1 . 84 S.D., n. 

133. Thou ... injury She has not said this in Q, but 
Wilk. (105. 22-3) inserts ‘I haue bin tossed from 
wrong to iniurie’ into a speech otherwise derived from 
Tw. 

134. thoughts' Q ‘thoughts’: for this euphonic 
avoidance of ‘tst’, esp. before ‘t’ or ‘th’ cf. Franz 
§ 152, Kokeritz, p. 303. 

138. thousandth Q ‘thoufand’; see A.Y.L. 4. I. 
44, n. 

139. endurance what I have endured: a natural Sh. 
use of an abstract as concrete. O.E.D. gives this as its 
first ex. of a separate sense of ‘endurance’=hardship. 

139-40. thou...girl. Prob. ‘you deserve the title 
of a man, and I to be called a girl for the weakness 
which I have shown’ (D.). This is not wholly satisfac¬ 
tory, but I withdraw my alternative suggestion of 19 56. 
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141. Patience.. .graves Cf. Tw. N. 2. 4. 1x4-15, 
‘like Patience on a monument, j Smiling at grief’ 
(Mai.). 

141-2. smiling.. .act ‘By her beauty and patient 
meekness disarming Calamity, and preventing her from 
using her uplifted sword’ (Mai.); ‘smiling frantic 
sorrow into self-control’ (Herford); cf. Tit. G. 
‘extremes’. Lillo turned the phrase into a specific 
reference to suicide, ‘And wooing with her smiles 
resolv’d extremity | To spare himself, and wait a better 
day’. It is possible this was in Sh.’s mind. For com¬ 
ment on this as ‘an image which helps to create the 
vision of the play’ see K. Muir, Penguin New Writing 
28 (Summer 1946), 113. 

143. themP Thy (Mai.) Q ‘thy’. 

147. laugh (Steev.) Q ‘to laugh’. 

157. Motion as well? (J.C.M.) Q ‘Motion well,’ 
Steev. ‘No motion?—Well;’ Dyce ‘Motion! Well,*. 
The text remains uncertain, but my emendation gives 
reasonable sense and metre, and follows naturally from 
the previous line. Steev.’s reading takes ‘motion’ in the 
sense of ‘puppet’ as in Gent. 2. 1. 90, ‘O excellent 
motion! O exceeding puppet!’. 

161. Who.. .born A lame line, repeated in sub¬ 
stance at 11 . 215-16 in what sounds a more Sh. form. 

162. Lychorida (£) 4) Q ‘ Licherida’’. 

163. Delivered weeping Evidently repeated by a 
reporter’s blunder from 1 . 107 (Edwards). 

164. This is Mai. began an aside here; unneces¬ 
sarily, as Mar.’s ‘You scorn’ is more natural if she has 
heard all the preceding speech (JJD.W.). 

165-6. be | My daughter — buried! —(Sisson) Q ‘be 
my daughter, buried,’ F 3 ‘be my daughter; buried!* 
Steev. ‘be. My daughter’s buried’, but Q’s text, with 
a slightly more expressive punct added, gives, as L.K. 
notes, a plausible version of Per.’s musings. Lillo 



smartened them up into ‘How shou’d this be my 
child ?—Buried and here,’. 

169. You scorn Per.’s speech has not necessarily 
implied this, but he has given the impression of being 
still incredulous. Mal.’s ‘You’ll scarce’ is ingenious 
but unnecessary. 

175-7. Did .. .do’t My rearrangement: two lines 
divided after ‘villain’ in Q. The halting metre and 
syntax point to serious corruption. Two tolerable lines 
could be obtained by dividing after ‘wooed’ (Mai.) 
and for ‘who. . .do’t’ reading ‘who [or ‘he’ (Clarke 
conj.)] being (Mai.) drawn (Steev. om. ‘to do’t’)’. 
For the anomalous ‘who’, cf. Tp. x. 2. 161-3 (Mai.). 

179. But Q here reverts to prose. 

181. impostor F 4. Q ‘impofture’, a spelling still 
found in 18th cent.: it occurs here in Lillo, though he 
is not likely to have seen a text of Per. in which it 
occurred. The pronunciation would be the same till 
X 8th cent.: cf. Wyld, Hist, of Mod. Coll. Eng. pp. 265, 
278, Kokeritz, p. 271, citing All’s, 2. 1. 155, ‘Impos- 
true’ mispr. for ‘Imposture’ and meaning‘impostor’. 

189-91. I...her My arrangement: prose in £). 
Mai. ended the first line after ‘but’ and read ‘Here is’. 
The simplest way to make 1 . 189 complete would be to 
add ‘I’ at the end. 

192. never would Steev.’s ‘would never’ improves 
the metre. 

demanded that , (Q 4) Q ‘demaunded, that’. 

193. sit still ‘always sit’, rather than ‘sit without 
moving’. 

194-5. strike .. .pain. Cf. Lr. 4. 7. 56 (D. Tra- 
versi, Sh.: the Last Phase, 1954, p. 39). 

196-8. Lest.. .sweetness Cf. M.F. 3. 2. 111-14 
(Mai.); also Troil. 3. 2. 19-26, and, for another sea 
metaphor in a psychological application, Tp. 5 - 
80-2. 
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199. beget’st i.e. restorest to life. 

200-6. Thou.. .sleep An unusual run of correctly 
lineated verse in £). 

206. Though.. .sleep i.e. even if there were no 
practical need for the confirmation. 

210. you Awkward before ‘Thou’ ( 1 . 211). Perh. 
*yet’. 

21 x. perfect see G.; ‘godlike’ involves a word-play 
on the other sense of ‘perfect’. Q has the old form 
‘perfit’, cf. E. J. Dobson, R.E.S. n.s. vi (1955), 407. 

211-12. the. . .father Evidently corrupt. I accept 
the one certain correction, Mason’s ‘life’ for ‘like’, and 
suspect that the original was fairly close to Dyce’s ‘thou 
art then | The heir of kingdoms, and another life j 
To.. .father’. For the point of‘life’ cf. 1 . 199 (where 
Wilk. (106. 30-107. 1) has ‘to begette life in the father 
who begot her’) and for the corruption, 1. 250. 

213. Is .. .be Cf. mod. coll. ‘Is there no more to 
being’. 

214- 16. Thaisa? | Thaisa A characteristic fluctua¬ 
tion in stress on a proper name: cf. Granville-Barker, 
Prefaces, Fifth Series (Coriolanus ), pp. 192-5. 

215- 16. end.. .began Cf. Wint. 5. 3. 45, ‘Dear 
queen that ended when I but began’ (Mai.). 

217. thou art (Q 4) Q ‘th’art’, which seems 
impossibly harsh. Perh. ‘thou, th’art’. 

218. garments, mine own Helicanus. Q ‘garments, 
mine owne Hellicanus ,’ Steev. ‘garments. Mine own, 
Helicanus,’ i.e. ‘she is my own daughter’. Edd. have 
usu. accepted this, but I cannot see why Per. should 
not speak affectionately to Hel. Another possibility 
(accepting the comma) is to interpret ‘my own 
garments’, in place of the sackcloth he has been 
wearing (J.D.W.). For the resuming of normal 
garments as an accompaniment and symbol of restora¬ 
tion to mental and spiritual health, cf. Lr. 4. 7. 22 
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(D. Traversi, Sh.: the Last Phase , 1954, p. 41). Sh. 
may have had in mind the man from whom Christ cast 
out the legion of devils, ‘clothed and in his right mind’ 
(Mark, v. 15). 

219. should have been was said to be; cf. Franz 
§ 615, noting that ‘sollte’ is so used in German. 

220. By at the hands of; cf. Ham. 4. 5. 128, ‘Where 
is my father?—Dead.—But not by him’. 

226. embrace you Steev.’s addition of ‘sir’ is 
plausible, on grounds of politeness as well as because it 
would make ‘Did. . .embrace you’ a single verse line. 

227. I. .. beholding Prob. ‘my eyes are dazzled 
with giddiness’ (Round). 

228-9. music? | Tell (Steev.) Helicanus, (Q 2) my 
Q ‘Muficke tell, Hellicanus my’. 

230. point by point So Gow. 1725, ‘Fro point to 
point al sche him tolde’ (Mai.), doubt (Mai.) Q ‘doat’. 

233. None? (Q 4) £> ‘None,’.. 

234. music of the spheres Also in Tw. N. 3. 1. in, 
M.V. 5. 1. 61-3. 

236-7. hear? Lys. Music, my lord? Per. I hear most 
heavenly music (Camb. conj. in note) Q ‘heare? | Lys. 
Muficke my Lord? I heare. | Per. Moft heavenly 
Muficke’. This correction implies only one slight dis¬ 
location, and is preferable to Dyce’s, which Camb. 
accepts, ‘hear? Lys. My. . .hear. | [Music. | Per. Most 
heavenly music!’ The assumption that £)’s first 
‘Muficke’ is a misplaced S.D., though perh. paralleled 
at x. 1. 12, is arbitrary. Moreover, as Camb. notes, 
‘any music of earth would be likely to jar with that 
“music of the spheres” which was already lulling Per. 
to sleep’. [But see Hoeniger’s Arden ed.—1968.J 

238. nips This seems to me a vividly Sh. image for 
the keen attention the music provokes. J.D.W. thinks 
it too much suggests cold, and would prefer Collier’s 
‘raps’ (cf. Cym. 1. 6. 51). 



239- S.D. (Mai.). 

243. S.D.s (i) after Mai. (ii) Globe; Q ‘Diana’, 
centred. 

250. give...life recount them in life-like detail: 
see G. ‘repetition’, life (Charlemont ap. Mai.) Q 
‘like’; cf. 11. 211-12, n. 

251. Perform (Mai.) Q ‘or perform’, which seems 
a pointless violation of metre. 

252. Do’t and be (Mai.) Q ‘doo’t, and’ Dyce ‘Do 
it, and’. 

253. S.D. (Camb. after Mai.). 

254. argentine Cf. 5. 3. 7, n.; P. Simpson, Studies 
in Elizabethan Drama (1955), p. 39, quotes Ovid, 
Her. xvin. 71, ‘radiis argentea puris’. 

255. S.D. (Camb. after Mai.). 

260. S.D. (Mai.). 

265. suit (Mai.) Q ‘Height’. 

5. 2. 

Material. Gow. 1748-76, 1814-20; Tw. pp. 314, 317— 
18. No significant variations. 

Text. Apparently sound in the main. 

S.D. Loc. (Mai. at head of 5. 3; transferred here, 
].D.W.) Entry f)f). ' ' 

1-2. run...dumb The imperfect rhyme may be 
another pseudo-archaism; see 1 Prol. x, n. 

3-4. This.. .me Recalls Tp. Epil. 15-16, 20, ‘And 
my ending is despair | Unless I be relieved by prayer, | 
... Let your indulgence set me free’. 

5. aptly readily. 

8. Mytilin , (£) 4 punct.) Q ‘ Metalin?. It seems 
reasonable to retain the ending required by the rhyme. 

12. he Per., whereas ‘he’ in 11 . 9-10 is Lys.; the 
reporter may be to blame. 

sacrifice , (£> 4) Q ‘facrifice.’. 
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14. interim, pray you, (Mai.) Q ‘ Interim pray, you’. 

confoundTh.e, abs. use is odd. Mai. glosses ‘consume’ 

(as in 1 H. IV, 1. 3. ioq); D. ‘crush together, condense 
in your thoughts’, which gives an appropriate sense but 
is not recorded; C. B. Young (privately) ‘destroy [so 
Schmidt], i.e. do away with in thought’, which seems 
the best. 

15. In feathered briefness App. ‘with the speed of a 
bird in flight’. 

17. Ephesus,.. .see, (Mai.) Q. ‘Ephefus.. .fee,’; 
but perh. ‘Ephesus.. .see’, with ‘Ephesus the temple’ 
= ‘ the temple of Ephesus’. 

20. fancies' (Camb.) Q ‘fancies’, which can equally 
well stand for that, or for Rowe’s ‘fancy’s’, thankful 
see Gv 

S.D. (after Q 4). 


5 * 3 - 

Material. Gow. 1821-2008; Tw. pp. 318-28. Closer to 
Gow. Thaisa’s faint, 1 .14, is in Gow. 1834, but not in Tw., 
and Cerimon, though not present in Gow. at the recogni¬ 
tion scene, is later described as entering into the service of 
Appolinus and his wife. Per., like Gow., makes no mention 
of a journey to Antiochia (Tw. p. 323); cf. on 2. 4 above. 
The presentation of Marina to Thaisa, 11 . 45 ff., is in 
Tw. p. 322, but is not specifically mentioned in Gow.’s 
much briefer account (Klebs). The play differs from both 
sources in advancing the news of Simonides’s death; but its 
arrival by letter constitutes an agreement with Gow. 1963- 
70, whereas in Tw. p. 327, Apollonius and Lucina are 
present when he dies. LI. 81-3, assigning Tyre to Lysi- 
machus and Marina, and retaining Pentapolis for Pericles 
and Thaisa, are in agreement with Gow. against Tw. The 
final lines spoken by Gower have affinities with both 
sources. Like Gow., the play refrains from carrying on the 
story to the end of Per.’s life as in Tw., and the use of the 
story to point a moral is also similar to Gow. 1993-2008. 
Cleon and Dionyza are burned as in Gow., not stoned to 
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death as in Tw. p. 325. But the play agrees with Tw. in 
giving the impression of a lynching, not of due process of 
law as in Gow., with the burning only after they are dead: 
‘Atteint thei were be the lawe | And diemed forto honge 
and drawe, | And brent and with the wynd toblowe’ 
(1947-9). 

Text. Prose in Q. The wording has prob. suffered a good 
deal but no major confusions are detectable. 

5. D. Entry (after Mai.). 

3. country Trisyllabic (cf. ‘semblance’, 1. 4. 71), 
if the text is otherwise sound, which the roughness of 
1. 4 makes doubtful. 

6. who (F 4) Q ‘whom’, perh. wrongly corrected 
instead of the ‘who’ in 1. 8, but cf. note there. 

7. silver livery ‘her white robe of innocence, as 
being yet under the protection of the goddess of 
chastity’ (Percy); cf. M.V. 2. 7. 22, ‘the silver with her 
virgin hue’ (J.D.W.). 

8. who Ed. 1734 ‘whom’, but ‘who’ as an object 
is common, cf. Franz §333. What is awkward is 
‘who’, or ‘whom’, referring to Marina, but coming 
immediately after ‘ Cleon ’, and I suspect Elze ( Engliscke 
Studien , ix, 1885, 289) was right in proposing ‘Her’ 
for ‘He’ in 1 . 9. 

fourteen years So Tw. p. 320; not in Gow. (L.K.). 

11. Riding With ‘us’. 14. S.D. (Rowe). 

15. nun (Collier, and MS. corrector in Capell’s 
copy of Q 1, teste Camb.) ‘mum’. The correction is 
confirmed by Wilk. 107. 27, and Tw. p. 318. 

18. Reverend (£> 2) Q ‘Reverent’, cf. 5. 1. 14, n. 

22. one (Mai. conj.) £) ‘in’, perh. a miscorrection 
of ‘on’. 

29- 30. look! I //"(Mai.; Rowe ‘look, if’) Q ‘looke 

if’. 

30- 32. If. . .seeing Seems to mean ‘if, in spite of 
appearances, he turns out not to be my husband, the 
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holiness I profess will prevent my yielding to what my 
eyes seem to tell me’. ‘Sense’ is primarily ‘sense of 
sight’, not, as Steev. thought, ‘sensual passion’, though 
the overtones of ‘sense’ and ‘licentious’ (in their con¬ 
trast with Thaisa’s status as nun) add piquancy to the 
situation. 

38. Immortal (Q 4) Q ‘I mortall’. 

40. S.D. (Mah). If this is right, we must suppose 
that Per. had put the ring on her finger before she was 
cast into the sea. But Clarke’s ‘points to his ring’ is 
also possible. 

44-5. O. .. arms Cf. Wint. 4.4. 13 r-2, ‘Not like a 
corse; or if, not to be buried, | But quick, and in mine 
arms’ (Mah). 

46. S.D. (Mah). 

51. Q misattributes to ‘Hell.’. 

62. Reverend (F 3) Q ‘Reverent’, cf. 1 .18; 5. 1. 14. 

66. you first, ( Q ) Mai. ‘you, first’, with a less 
natural rhythm. Al. has commas in both places, Sisson 
in neither. 

69. Pure Dian If the lineation here adopted is 
correct, ‘Pure’ is disyllabic; or else read ‘Purest Dian* 
or (Mai.) ‘Pure Diana’. 

70. I Hess (Mai.) Q ‘bleffe’. The reporter or 
compositor has taken ‘Dian’ (followed by no comma in 
Q) as the subject of ‘bless’. 

71. Nightly (J.C.M.) Q ‘night’. The emendation 
gives a more natural expression, and, if the lineation is 
otherwise correct, restores metre; Steev., for this 
purpose, read ‘My night’. 

72. fair betrothid Mai. ‘fair-betrothed’, which 
Steev. glosses ‘honourably affianced’. This rather forced 
interpretation seems to be due to an assumption that 
‘fair’ = ‘handsome’ cannot be applied to a man; but 
see O.E.D. 1 a. 

74. ornament Cf. Ado , 3. 2. 43 (Mah). 
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76. this fourteen years Cf. 5. 1. 24. 

78-9. credit; \ Sir, Q ‘credit. Sir,’ Q 4 ‘credit, 
fir,’ which most edd. follow. The very abrupt wording 
is in any case prob. the reporter’s, and Q 4’s punct., 
with an awkward ellipse of ‘that’ (which Mai. added) 
before ‘my’, is no better than Q’s. 

80. Heavens Q catchword ‘Heauen’. 

84-5. we...untold D. paraphrases ‘we will delay 
for a while our longing to hear the rest that is to be 
told’. I think the meaning is rather that they are 
delaying it at present and that they can more con¬ 
veniently tell it off-stage. This is a typical Sh. ending: 
cf. Gent., Meas., M.V., All’s W., Wint. 

85. S.D.s (after Q 4) Q adds ‘finis | Gower’, with 
no speech heading at 1. 86. 

88. Pericles, (Rowe) Q ‘Pericles’, which would 
make sense with ‘Pericles his’ meaning ‘Pericles’s’ 
(cf. Abbott § 2x7, Franz § 332); but the context 
demands that Per. himself should be specifically men¬ 
tioned as one of the exemplars of virtue. 

90. preserved (ed. 1734) Q ‘preferd’. 

97. their (£) 4) Q, ‘his’, implausibly, since Dion, 
was the prime offender. 

to th’ (Collier conj.) Q ‘the’ F 3 ‘and’, which I find 
unintelligible, though it is generally accepted. Collier’s 
reading makes sense, though the corruption may well 
lie deeper. 

99. and his Halliwell ‘and her’. 

ioo-x. The. . .meant Rough in syntax and in the 
metre of 1. 101, but the text cannot be restored. 

103. S.D. (after Mai.) £) adds a second ‘finis’. 
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Note. Where a pun or quibble is intended, the 
meanings are distinguished as (a) and ( b). 


A\ he; 2. 1. 30 
Absolute, (i) decided; 2. 5. 
19; (ii) perfect (in an 
accomplishment); 4 Prol. 31 
Abuse, dishonour, disgrace; 

1. 1. 126; 1. 2. 38 
Account (pple-) accounted; 
1 Prol. 30 

Addressed, accoutred; 2. 3. 

95 

Adorn (intrans.), adorn one¬ 
self (but see note); r. 4. 26 
Aesculapius, god of medicine, 
son of Apollo; 3. 2. 118 
Afore me, by my soul; 2.1.80 
Ale, festival at which ale was 
drunk; 1 Prol. 6 
All, entirely; 5. 1. 52 
Amaze, alarm; 1. 4. 86 
Amazement, consternation; 
1. 2. 26 

Appeaker, ‘one who appears’ 
(O.E.D. 3, citing); 5. 3. 18 
Appliance, application (of 
remedy); 3. 2. 91 
Approve, commend; 2. 1. 51 
Argentine, silvery (cf. 5. 3, 
7 m); 5. 1. 254 
Artificial, skilful; 5. 1. 73 
As, (i) as if; x. 1. 16; 3. 2. 15; 

(ii) as surely as (Franz § 578); 
I. 1. 23; 1. 1. 71; 2. 5. 66; 

(iii) that (answering ‘so’); 
I. 2. 3; (iv) see note; 4. 2. 

Aspire, rise high (O.E.D. 5); 

1 - 4-5 


Assume, (i) undertake (an 
enterprise); 1. 1. 61; (ii) see 
note; 1 Prol. 3 
Attend, (i) listen to; 1. 2. 70; 

(ii) await, wait for; 1. 4. 78 
Attent, attentive; 3 Prol. 11 
Attribute, reputation; 4. 3. 
18 

Avaunt, ‘be off’; 4. 6. 120 
Awful, commanding respect; 
2 Prol. 4 

Awkward, adverse; 5. 1. 94 

Balm (vb.), anoint with 
fragrant oil; 3. 2. 70 
Barge, boat (of any kind): here, 
a small rowing boat; 5 Prol. 
20 

Bases, 'a kind of embroidered 
mantle [in two parts] which 
hung down from the middle 
to about the knees, worn 
by knights on horseback’ 
(Hares); cf. Arc. p. 430; 
2. 1. 163 

Bate, reduce; 4. 2. 50 
Because, in order that; 2. x. 
39 

Become, be suitable to; 4. 4. 

44 

Been, are (archaic); 2 Prol. 28 
Beholding, indebted, ‘be¬ 
holden’ (freq. for last, which 
not in Sh.); 2. 5. 25 
Bent, intent (but see note); 
z Prol. 23 

Bethink, think of; 5. 1. 43 
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Better, (i) be superior to; 
4. 6. 163; (ii) (intrans.) 
improve; 2. 1. 144 
Birth-child, person born in, 
or native of, a particular 
place; 4. 4. 41 

Bitume, make watertight with 
bitumen; 3. 1. 71; 3. 2. 
60 

Blow (vb.), blossom, bloom; 
3. 2. 100 

Blown, inflated by the wind; 

5 - 2 59 

Blurt at, treat with scorn; 

4 - 3 - 34 

Bolin (early form of ‘bow¬ 
line’), rope from the weather 
side of the square sail to the 
bow; 3. 1. 43 
Boot (vb.), avail, 1. 2. 20 
Bootless, unavailing; 5. 1. 

33 . 

Borrowed, counterfeit; 4. 4. 

2 4 

Bots, lit., disease of horses, 
causing worms or maggots; 
‘bots on’t’ = plague on it! 
2. x. 120 

Bound, (i) (a) under obligation; 
(b) subject; 4. 6. 54-5; 
(ii) on one’s way; 5. 2. 13 
Bourn, frontier; 4. 4. 4 
Brace, ‘ ? coat of armour’ 
(On.); prop, mailed arm- 
piece; 2. x. 129 
Braid, upbraid (‘obs. vb.’, 
O.E.D.); 1. 1. 93 
Breathing, exercise (cf. All’s, 

1. 2. 17; Ham. 5. 2. 175); 

2. 3. 101 

Brief (adv.), in short (cf. 
A.T.L. 4. 3. 150); 3 Prol. 
39 

Briefly, quickly; 3 Prol. 12; 

3 - i- 53 

p.- 16 


Briefness, swiftness; 5. 2. 15 
Bring down, ( a ) opp. of ‘bring 
up’; (fi) ' n obscene sense; 
4. 2. 16 

Building, fixed place; 2.1. 158 
But, elliptically for ‘if there is 
only’; 3. x -45 

Buxom, lively, brisk (again 
H. V, 3. 6. 25); 1 Prol. 23 

Call, speak loudly; 5. 1. 249 
Calling (see note); 4. 2. 38 
Can, a Middle Eng. variant of 
‘gan’ ( = began); freq. in 
Spenser; 3 Prol. 36 
Cancel (sb.j, cancellation (but 
see note); 1. 1. 113 
Canvas-climber, sailor climb¬ 
ing aloft to trim sails; 4. 1. 
6 3 

Caper, a dancing movement in 
which the feet are beaten 
together in the air; 4. 2. 107 
Care (vb.), be anxious; 1. 2.15 
Careful, protecting; 1. 2. 81 
Carpet, tapestry used for 
window-seats, bed-valances, 
etc. ( Sk. Eng. 11. 128); 
4. x. 17 

Case (vb.), encase; 5. 1. 112 
Cast, (i) ‘cast away’ = 
wrecked; 2. 1. 19; (ii) 

vomit, throw up; 2. 1. 42, 
56, 58 (with play on usual 
sense) 

Casualty, chance; 5. 1. 94 
Cates, dainties; 2. 3. 29 
Cavalleria (Ital.), body of 
gentlemen; 4. 6. 12 
Censure, judgement, opinion; 
2. 4. 36 

Chamber, ‘of our chamber’= 
our chamberlain, i.e. officer 
in charge of the royal apart¬ 
ments; 1. 1. 152 
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Champion, one who fights for 
a cause in single combat; 
x. 1. 61 

Chance (vb.), ‘how chance’= 
how does it come about 
that?; 4. 1. 23 

Character, (i) handwriting 
(O.E.D. 4c); 3. 4. 3; (ii) 
letter (of the alphabet); 
4 - 3 - 44 

Cheapen, bargain for; 4, 6. 9 
ChequiN (Ital. ssecchino ); gold 
coin of Italy and Turkey, 
worth from 7s. to 9s. 6 d. in 
English money; 4. 2. 25 
Chiding, noisy; 3. 1. 32 
Chivalry, knighthood as a 
rank or order (O.E.D. 3d, 
‘arch.’),cf.‘vorealA’; 2.2.29 
Chosen, choice (cf. O.E.D, 
‘chosen’)-, 5. 1. 45 
Clasp (vb.), cling (intrans. 

here only in Sh.); 4. x. 57 
Clear (adj.), free from blamej 

1. 1. 1415 4. 6. 108 
Closet, small private room; 

3. 2. 86 

Cloth, napkin; 3. 2. 92 
Cockle, (shell of) bivalve 
mollusc; 4. 4. 2 
Coign, comer; 3 Prol. 17 
Coistrel, base fellow; 4.6.167 
Comfort, cheerfulness, happi¬ 
ness; x. 2. 345 1.4. 59 
Comfortable, cheerful, 
cheery; 1. 2. 36 
Commend, commendation; 2, 

2. 49 

Commission, (i) warrant dele¬ 
gating authority; 1. 3. 12; 
(ii) order; 4. 1. 84 
Commodity, (a) (collective 
sing.), wares; (b) profit; 4. 
2. 29—30 

Common body, common 


people (cf. Ant. 1. 4. 44; 
Cor. 2. 2. 57); 3. 3. 21 
Compare, comparison; 4. 3. 9 
Complexion, (i) colour of skin; 
4. 2. 57; (ii) external 

appearance (of a person); 
4. 2. 79 

Conceit, understanding; 3. 1. 
16 

Conclusion, riddle; 1. 1. 56 
Conditions, manner of life; 

3. 1. 29 

Condolement (see note); 2. 
1. 152 

Conjure, invoke supernatural 
aid (usu. of magic incanta¬ 
tions); 4. 6. 149 
Consist (in), reside, inhere (cf. 

R. Ill, 4. 4. 407); J. 1. 71 
Consist on, insist, on (cf. 
2 H. IF, 4. 1. 187, ‘consist 
upon’); 1. 4. 82 
Contend, dispute; 2. 3. 24 
Conveniently, fittingly (cf. 

M.V. 2. 8. 45); 3 Prol. 56 
Conversation, behaviour; 2 
Prol. 9 

Convince, confute; 1. 2. 123 
Cope, i.e. ‘the cope of heaven’; 

4. 6. 12 S 

Copped, peaked; 1. x. 101 
Correct, punish; 1. 3. 22 
Cost, lit. expense; hence 
‘mundane cost’=the wealth 
of the world; 3. 2. 76 
Couch, lie, crouch; 3 Prol. 6 
Countervail, be adequate in 
view of; 2. 3. 56 
Countless (see note); 1. 1. 31 
Course, behaviour; 4. x. 40 
(plur.); 4. 3. 36 
Courtesy, (i) bow, obeisance 
(mod. ‘curtsy’); 2. 2. 41; 
(ii) courteous service, kind¬ 
ness; 5. 1. 57; (iii) ?accom- 
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plishment (see note); 2. 3. 
107 

Credit, (i) reputation (O.E.D. 
5); 4. 2. 29; (ii) trust¬ 
worthiness; 5, 3. 78 
Cross (sb.), misfortune, trial; 
5- 1. 249 

Cross (vb.), (i) thwart; 3 Prol. 

415 (ii) contradict; 5. 1. 235 
Cry, ( a ) advertise by loud cries 
in the street, ( b ) ‘cry up’, 
extol; 4. 2. 92, 93 
Cunning, skill; 3. 2. 27 
Curious, exquisite, dainty; x. 
1. 16; 1. 4. 43 

Cynthia, name given to 
Artemis (Diana in Lat. 
mythol.) from Mt Cynthus 
in her native Delos; virgin 
huntress and goddess of the 
moon, hence often (as here) 
identified with the moon 
itself; 2. 5. 11 

Dark, darken, put in the shade; 
4 Prol. 35 

Date, term of life (O.E.D. 4); 

3 - 4-13 

Deal, have sexual intercourse 
(with); 4. 6. 25 
Death-like, deadly; 1. r. 29 
Deep, profoundly learned; 3 
Prol. 5 

Deliver, (i) present; 2. 2. 41; 
(ii) bring forth (offspring) 
(fig.); 5. 1. 107 (with 

quibble on (iii)); (iii) report; 
5. 1. 163, 171; 5. 3. 64 
Deny, (i) contradict; ‘be 
denied of’ = have (some 
quality) contradicted (see 
note); 2. 3. 106-7; (ii) 
refuse; 5. 1. 58 
Dern, dark, wild, drear; (cf. 
■*>.(£) 3 - 7 - 63); 3 Prol. is 


Descending, ancestral de¬ 
scent; 5. 1. 131 
Desire (sb.), request (O.E.D. 
4); 3 Prol. 4° 

Destinies, the Fates, Ciotho, 
Lachesis, and Atropos, who 
spin and weave the thread of 
man’s life (cf. M.N.D. 5. 1. 
283—4); In Gk. mythol. 
only Atropos cuts the 
thread (cf. 2 H. IF, 2. 4. 
195); 1. 2. 108 

Detect, expose (in wrong¬ 
doing); 2. 1. 51 
Difference, variety; 4. 2. 79 
Direct, assign; 1. 2. 109 
Discourse, narrate; 1. 4. 18 
Discover, disclose; 5 Prol. 24 
Disfurnish, deprive; 4. 6. 11 
Dispose (oneself), direct one’s 
actions; 1. 2. 117 
Distain, lit. discolour; so, cast 
a slur on, dishonour; 4. 3. 
3 1 

Distemperature, mental dis¬ 
turbance; 5. 1. 27 
Dole, grief; 3 Prol. 42 
Doom, judgment, verdict; 3 
Prol. 32; 5. 2. 20 
Door-keeper, pandar (cf. Oth. 
4. 2. 92; H. V, 4. 5. 15); 
4. 6. 120, 166 
Doubt (sb.), fear; 1. 2. 90 
Doubt (vb.), suspect; 1. 2. 86; 
1. 3. 21 

Draw (intrans.), draw the 
sword (cf. ‘ drawn’ = with 
drawn sword, M.N.D. 3. 2. 
402); 5. 1. 177 
Dropping, dripping wet; 4. 1. 
64 

Drouth, variant of ‘drought* 
= dryness (cf. Ven. 544, 
where = ‘thirst’); 3 Prol. 8 
Dumb, put to silence; 5 Prol. 5 
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Ean, bring forth (offspring), 
‘eaning time’= time of 
childbirth (cf. M.V. i. 3. 
84); 3 - 4 - S 

Earnest, money given as a 
deposit; 4. 2. 44 
Eche, augment; 3 Prol. 13 
Eftsoons, soon (archaic, a 
Spenserism; here only Sh.); 
5- 1. 259 

Election, choice (of a ruler); 

2 - 4-35 

Else, i.e. if you don’t believe 
it (cf. K.J. 4. 1. 108); 2. 5. 
4 * 

Ember eve, evening before one 
of the four three-day fasts 
known as ‘Ember days’ in 
the Church calendar; 1 
Prol. 6 

Entertain (sb.), entertain¬ 
ment; 1. 1. 119 
Entertain (vb.), (corrupt, see 
note); 2. 2. 14 

Entertainment, manner of 
reception; 4. 2. 55 
Entranced, in a swoon; 3. 2. 
99 

Entreasured, kept safe as in a 
treasury; 3. 2. 71 
Estate, (i) fortune; 4. 2. 32; 

(ii) position, status; 4. 4. 16 
Et BONUM gUO ANTIgUIUS EO 
melius, and the more 
ancient a good thing is the 
better it is; 1 Prol. 10 
Extremity (see note); 5. 1. 
142 

Eyne, eyes (old plur.); 3 Prol. 5 

Fact, crime; 4. 3. 12 
Fairly, courteously; 5. 1. 10 
Faith, (i) fidelity, loyalty; 1. 

2. in; 5. 3. 93; (ii) 
guarantee; 1. 2. 120 


Fame, rumour; 3 Prol. 22; 

5 - 3 - ? 6 

Fancy, imagination; 5. 2. 20 
Fault, misfortune (cf. Win). 

3. 3. 208); 4. 2. 73 
Favour, face, looks (freq.); 

4. 1. 25; 5. 3. 13 
Favoured, see •well-fa-vouredy 

4. 1. 87 

Favourer, friend; 1. 4. 73 
Fear (sb.), thing to be feared; 

1. 4. 71 

Feathered, winged (fig.); 5. 

2. 15 

Fence (vb.), protect; 1. 2. 31 
Fere, spouse (again Tit. 4. I. 

90 only); 1 Prol. 21 
Figure, symbol, embodiment 
(cf. vb. M.N.D. 1. 1. 237); 
5 - 3-93 

Finger, play (stringed instru¬ 
ment); 1. 1. 82 
Fisting, punching; 4. 6. 168 
Fitment, duty; 4. 6. 6. 
Flapjack, pancake; 2. 1. 82 
Flaw, sudden gust of wind; 3. 
1. 39 

Flood, sea; 3 Prol. 45 
Flow, issue; 4. 3. 27 
For (prep.), (i) for fear of; 1. 1. 
40; (ii) for the sake of; 3. 1. 
27; (iii) instead of; 3 1. 61 
For (conj.), because; 3. 3. 13; 
5 - 3-49 

Foreign, not of one’s family 
(cf. Oth. 4. 3. 89); 4. 1. 34 
Form, proper shape; 5. 3. 75 
Frame (vb.), (i) (abs.) direct 
or shape one’s course; 
1 Prol. 32; (ii) shape, 
mould (fig.); 2. 3. 15; 

(iii) conform; 2. 5. 80 
Friends, relations (so still in 
Scotland); 5. 1. 128 
From, emerging from; 2. 2. 46 
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Fry, swarm of small fishes just 
spawned; 2. I. 31 
Funeral, death; 2. 4. 34 

Gall, chafe and make sore 
(the orig. sense); 4. 1. 55 
Gamester, ‘one addicted to 
amorous sport’ (O.E.D. 5; 
cf. All's, 5. 3. 187, Troll. 

4. 5. 63); 4. 6. 76 

Gat, = begat (see A.V., pas¬ 
sim), produced; 2. 2. 6 
Generation, procreation; 3. 

3. 25; for 4. 6. 4, see note 
Get (abs.), acquire money, 
earn; 4. 2. 28 

Glad (sb.), gladness (archaism, 
see O.E.D.); 2 Prol. 38 
Glad (vb.) (see note); 1. 1. 9 
Gloze, use specious language; 
1. 1. no 

Go, (i) ‘go to’, used to express 
disapprobation; 4. 3. 19; 
(ii) ‘go to it’= copulate (cf. 
Lr. 4. 6. 114, 124); 4. 6. 
75 

Gosling, greenhorn, inex¬ 
perienced person; 4. 2. 85 
Gown, prob. =‘sea-gown’ (see 
Ham. G.), i.e. a long coarse 
high-collared, short-sleeved 
garment; 2. 1. 79, 165 
Grace, favour; 1 Prol. 24; 

2 - 3 - 19; 3 - 3 - 4 ° 
Graciously (see note); 4.6. 60 
Graff, graft, grafted plant; 

5. 1. 59 

Gratify, show gratitude for 
(cf. Cor. 2. 2. 44); 1. 4. 100 
Great, in travail (fig.); 5. 1. 
107 

Green-sickness, lit. a kind of 
anaemia affecting young 
persons; hence, sexual scru¬ 
pulosity; 4. 6. 13 


Greet, present itself to; 4. 3. 

3 & 

Grief, grievance; 2. 4. 25, 27 
Grisled, horrible, grisly; 3 
Prol. 47 

Groom, menial; 4. 6. 192 
Grow to, ‘be an integral part 
of’ (O.E.D.); 4. 6. 41 

Habit, attire; 2. 2. 57 
Half-fart, i.e. ‘go shares’; 
4. 1. 96 

Hallowed, i.e. with sacred 
rites; 3. 1. 59 

Hang, (a) lit.; (b) ‘remain un¬ 
settled . .. often with a no¬ 
tion of delay ’(O.E.D. 17b); 
2. 1. 118 

Happily, haply, perhaps (freq. 
form); 1. 4. 91 

Hatch (vb.), close, shut, with 
a hatch (again Sidney, 
Astr. and Stell. 38, the only 
other ex. in O.E.D.); 
‘hatched’, with the hatch 
shut. A hatch (a common 
feature in brothels) was the 
lower half of a divided door, 
just within the street door. 
Thus persons could be ad¬ 
mitted, but denied further 
access until interviewed; 4. 
3 - 3 1 

Hatches, movable planks 
forming a kind of deck in 
ships; 3. 1. 70 

Heap, mass; here=the whole 
body (but see note); 1. 1. 33 
Heart, centre; 4 Prol. 10 
Heavy, sad; 4. 4. 49 
Hesperides (see note); t. I. 
z 7 

Hight, named, 4 Prol. 18 
Hold (imper.), here!; 4. 6. 
107, 115 
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Honest, (i) chaste; 4. 2. 84; 
4. 6. 196; 5 Prol. 2; (ii) 
honourable, upright, of up¬ 
rightness; 4. 3. 18 
Honour, (i) honourable duty, 
position; 2. 2. 14; 4. 6. 93; 
(ii) credit, reputation; 2. 2. 
16 

How? (adv.), at what price? 
(cf. 2 H. IF, 3 . 2. 50); 4. 6. 
20 

Husbandry, zeal for business, 
of which early stirring was 
•thought characteristic (cf. 

H. V, 4. I. 7; Trail, x. 2. 7 
[Herford]); 3. 2. 20 

Husht, hush (a 16th cent, 
form; cf. Shr. 1. 1. 68); 
1 - 3-9 

Imply, involve (with indir. obj. 

of pers.); 4. 1. 83 
Indenture, contract binding 
an apprentice or other ser¬ 
vant to his master (cf. Ham . 
G.); 1. 3. 8 (fig.); 4. 6. 178 
Inflict, afflict; 5. 1. 60 
In hac spe vivo, in this hope I 
live; 2. 2. 44 

Inkle, orig. tape; then linen 
thread or yarn from which 
tape made (cf. M. C. 
Linthicum, Costume in Elia. 
Drama, p. 99); 5 Prol. 8 
Inquire, inquiry (cf. Ham. 2.1. 
4); 3 Prol. 22 

Intend, direct or proceed on 
(a journey); r. 2. 116 
Invention, ingenious novelty; 

I. 4 - 4 ° 

Jet, strut; 1. 4. 26 
Jewel, piece of jewellery (cf. 
T - w . N . 3. 4. 211 -, 2 H . VI , 
3. 2. xo6); 2.1.158; 2.2.12 


Joy, (i) intrans., rejoice; 1. x. 
118; 2. 1. 161; (ii) trans., 
give joy to; 1. 2. 9 
Justify, (i) acknowledge to be 
true; 5. 1. 221; (ii) confirm 
(see note); 1 Prol. 42 

Keep, (i) keep up; 2. 1. 41; 
(ii) remain, dwell (still in 
coll, use in Camb. Univ.); 
2. 1. 132 

Kind, (i) way (see note); 
4 Prol. 15; (ii) descent; 5. 
I. 69 

La, exclam, to emphasize a 
statement; virtually= in¬ 
deed; 4. 1. 78 

Laboured, wrought with the 
utmost pains; 2. 3. 17 
Lading, cargo; 1. 2. 49 
Large, ‘at large’, in full; 1. 1. 
1; 5. 1. 61 

Largely, abundantly; 1. 4. 53 
Level, aim; 1. 1. 166; 2.3.114 
Levy (see note); 2. 5. 51 
Liberties, privileges, rights; 
1. 2. 112 

Lie, subside; 3. 1. 48 
Lien, lain; 3. 2. 90 
Light (sb.), information; 1. 3. 
17 

Light (vb. pple.), lighted, 
chanced to fall; 4. 2. 71 
Like (conj.), as; 1. 1. 164 
Litigious (see note); 3. 3. 3 
'Long, concern; 2 Prol. 4O 
Love, act of kindness (cf. K.J. 

4. 1. 49); 2. 4. 51 
Lown, low-born fellow (O.E.D. 

loons 2); 4. 6. 18 
Lucina, goddess of child¬ 
birth; I. 1. 8; 3. x. 10 
Lux tua vita mihi, thy light 
is life to me; 2. 2. 21 
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Make, (i) (intrans.) make one’s 
way; 4. 4. 3; (iij ‘make up’, 
fit together (like a tailor); 
jocular use, cf. seam\ 2. 1, 

1 5 I 

Malign, regard with hatred 
(cf. Cor. 1. 1. 117); 5. 1. 90 
Malkin, untidy female ser¬ 
vant, slut (dimin. of Moll); 

+• 3 - 3 + 

Manage, training of a horse in 
its paces (cf. faced ); 4. 6. 64 
Marry. Interjection to ex¬ 
press indignation or affirma¬ 
tion (orig. the name of the 
Virgin Mary used as an 
invocation); 2. 1. 108; 4. 2. 
85; 4. 6. 150 

Marry come up, similarly 
used=hoity-toity! (O.E.D.); 
4. 6. 152 

Mart, market-time; 4. 2. 4 
Masked (fig.), deceptively 
calm (see note); 3. 3. 36 
Mean, shabby; 2. 2. 59 S.D. 
Measure (sb.), dance, esp. a 
slowandstatelyone;2.3.104 
Meat, food (of any kind); 2. 
3 - 3 2 > 3- 2 -3 

Me pompae provexitapex; the 
highest pinnacle of honour 
has led me on; 2. 2. 30 
Mere, sheer, ‘clear’; 4. 2. 121 
Midway (adv.), half (cf. 

O.E.D. Ci); 5. r. 47 
Mind, be inclined; 2. 4. 4 
Minister, administer; 1. 2. 
68; 3. 2. 8 

Mischief, misfortune; 1. 4. 8 
Misdread (sb.), dread of evil 
(sole ex. in O.E.D.); 1. 2. 12 
Model, image or likeness in 
little; 2. 2. 11 

Monument, elaborate sepul¬ 
chre; 3. 1. 61; 4. 3. 42 


Moral, story or device con¬ 
veying a moral lesson; 2. 1. 
3 S 5 2. 2. 45 

More, greater (O.E.D. 2); 
3 - 2. 39 . 

Mortal, (i) deadly, fatal; 3. 2. 
117; 5. 1. 36; (ii) subject to 
death; 4.4. 30; (iii) human; 

5- 3- 63 

Mortality, human nature; 1, 

1. 42; 5. 1. 197 
Mortally, like other human 

beings (see note); 5. 1. 105 
Move, provoke; 1. 2. 51, 54; 

2. 3. 72 

Mutiny, disturbance (not 
necess. military); 3 Prol. 29 

Nature, (i) the vital powers or 
physical constitution of a 
human being; 3. 2. 8, 87, 
98; (ii) human nature; 3. 

2. 25 

Ne, nor (cf. All’s, 2. 1. 173; 

Spenserian); 2 Prol. 36 
Near, intimately, deeply; 1. 

i- 93 

Necessity, extremehardship or 
distress; 2 Prol. 6; 2.1.130 
Neele, needle; 4 Prol. 23; 
5 Prol. $ 

Ne’er...but (+finite vb.), 
never.. .without (+pr. 
pple.); 1. 4. 25; 2. 1. 26 
Neglection, neglect (first in 
Sh., three times; next ex. 
in O.E.D., 1628); 3. 3. 20 
Nicely, scrupulously; 4. 1. 6 
Nip (see note); 5. 1. 238 
Nobleness, nobility (of birth); 

3. 2. 28 

Note, ( a ) abs., take notice; 

( b ) respect; 4. 6. 49, 52 
Nuzzle up, bring up (in luxury); 
I.4.42 
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Obedient, respectfully offered; 

1. 2. 42 

•Object, something presented 
to sight; 1. 1. 43 
O’erbear, overwhelm; 5.1.197 
O’erlook, inspect, survey; 1. 

2. 48 

O’erpress, weigh down (with 
pain or grief); 3. 2. 89 
Of, in the person of; 4. 1. 25 
Offer, attempt; 4. 2, 107 
Office, what one ought to do 
in the way of service (cf. 
Oth. 3. 4. 113); 2. 5. 48 
Old (adv.), of old; I Prol. I 
On, of; 2. x. 149 
Open (vb.), disclose; 1. 2. 87; 

4. 3. 23; 5. 1. 135 _ 
Opinion, public opinion (see 

note); 2. 2. 56 

Orb, sphere of action (meta¬ 
phor from the Ptolemaic 
cosmology of concentric 
revolving spheres, in which 
the heavenly bodies were alt 
fixed and carried round with 
them); 1. 2. 122 
Order, ‘in order’ = with due 
respect to authority (cf. 
O.E.D. 27b); 1. 2. 42 
Order (vb.), regulate; 4. 4. 47 
Ostent, display; 1. 2. 25 
Owe, possess; 5. 1. 119 

Pace, manner of walking, gait; 

5. 1. 113 

Paced, lit. (of a horse), trained 
in its paces, here fig.; 4. 6. 
6 3 

Pain, trouble, labour; 3. 2. 25, 
46 

Paragon, match, equal (cf. 

vb. Oth. 2. 1. 62); 4. 1. 37 
Part (vb.), depart from; 5. 3. 

39 


Partake, impart (cf. Wint. 5. 

3. 132); 1. 1. 153 

Pass, get through; 2 Prol. 6 
Passion, grief; 4.4.22 S.D., 24 
Peevish, perverse, refractory; 

4. 6. 19, 124 

Pelf, goods, possessions (again 
Tim. 1. 2. 63; cf. Putten- 
ham, Art of Eng. Foesie in, 
xxiii, in G. G. Smith, Elia. 
Crit. Essays ii. 179); 2 Prol. 
35 

Perch, measure of land 
(‘square perch’ properly), 
30j sq. yds.; 3 Prol. 15 
Peremptory, determined; 2. 
5 - 72 

Perfect, perfectly or accu¬ 
rately informed (see note); 

5. 1. 211 

Perfect (vb.), instruct fully; 

3. 2. 72 

Piece, (i) girl (contemptuously); 

4. 2. 42; (ii) masterpiece (cf. 
Ham. G.); 4. 2. 138 (with 
hint of (i)); 4. 3. 2 (cf. Mac. 
2. 3. 66); 4. 6. 113; (iii) 
coin; 4. 2. 51; 4. 6. 119; 
(iv) portion (perh. with 
glance at (ii); 3. 1. 17 

Pilch, outer garment of skin 
or leather (here as jocular 
proper name); 2. 1. 12 

PlU PER DOLCERA gUE PER 

for£a, more by gentleness 
than by force (see note); 2. 
2. 27 

Place, (i) (fig.) dwelling; 
4 Prol. 10; (ii) official 
position; 5. 1. 20 
Plain, explain; 3 Prol. 14 
Please (refl.), take (sexual) 
satisfaction; 4. 1. 102 
Pompous, magnificent (the 
only Sh. sense); 3 Prol. 4 
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Poop, deceive; 4. 2. 23 
Port, inlet; here=ear; 5. 1. 
46 

Portage, lit. ‘mariner’s port¬ 
age^ the venture in the 
form of a cargo which he was 
entitled to put on board 
(O.E.D. 4); hence, fig., 

what a person starts with oa 
life’s voyage; 3. 1. 36 
Portly, stately, majestic; i» 
4. 61 

Post (adv.), post-haste; 4 
Prol. 48 

Pothecary, aphetic form of 
‘apothecary’; 3. 2. 9 
Power, armed force; 1. 4. 67 
Pox, (i) syphilis; 4. 6. 16; 
hence (ii) ‘the pox upon’ = 
plague on, curse; 4. 6. 13 
Practise, work at (an occupa¬ 
tion); 2. 2. 51 
Prefer, present; 2. 2. 17 
Pregnant, apt to be in¬ 
fluenced; 4 Prol. 44 
Presence, demeanour; 5. 1. 66 
Present (adj.), immediate, 
speedy; 4. 2. 125 
Present (sb.), object pre¬ 
sented; 2. 2. 42 
Presently, immediately, at 
once; 3. 1. 81; 4. 2. 53 
Prest, ready; 4 Prol. 45 
Pretty, pleasing, ‘nice’; 2. I. 

35; 2. 2. 45; 4. 2. 26, 31 
Prevent, anticipate (usu. 
sense) and so forestall; 5. 1. 
64 

Priapus, the classical god of 
fertility, represented with 
erect penis; 4. 6. 4 
Prime, original; 4. 3. 27 
Principal (sb.), (i) chief 

rafter of a house; 3. 2. 16; 
(ii) employer; 4. 6. 83, 85 
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Profess, have as one’s occupa¬ 
tion; 4. 6. 180 

Profession, occupation; 4. 2, 
37; 4. 6. 72-3, 137 
Proportion, share, portion; 4. 
2. 26 

Prorogue, prolong; 5. 1. 26 
Prosperous, successful (of skill 
or art); cf. Meat. 1.2. i8r, 
and ‘prosperity’, L.L.L. 5. 
2. 858, Cor. 2. 1. 188; 5. x. 
73,8° 

Provoke, incite (O.E.D. 4); 
r Prol. 26 

Pudding, a kind of sausage (as 
still in ‘black pudding’); 
2. 1. 82 

Purchase, (i) profit; 1 Prol. 

9; (ii) acquisition; 1. 2. 72 
Pure, sheer; 3. 2. 17 
Purpose, proposition; 4. 6. 
200 

Put off, avert; x. 1. 140 

Quaintly, skilfully (O.E.D. 
1); 3 Prol. 13 

Quality, accomplishment 
(O.E.D. 2 b); 4. 2. 45, 48 
Qui me alit me extinguit, 
who feeds me puts me out; 
2. 2. 33 

Quirk, verbal subtlety, quibble; 
4. 6. 7 

Quit, compensate for; 3. 1. 36 
QuoTHA=‘said he?’; used con¬ 
temptuously in repeating a 
speaker’s previous words or 
sense; 2. 1. 78 

Rapture, act of plunder, 
seizing as a prey; 2. 1. 157 
Raw, inexperienced; 4. 2. 54 
Recall, take back (a gift); 3. 
1. 23 

Receive, learn; I. 1. 1. 
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Recollect, gather up (not 
elsewhere in Sh.); 2. i. 50 
Record, sing; 4 Prol. 27 
Recover, restore to health or 
consciousness; 3. 2. 9; 5. 3. 
24 

Recovery, means of restora¬ 
tion to health; 5. x. 53, 77 
Regent, ruler; 5. I. 190; 5. 

2. 8 

Relation, narration; 5. I. 
126 

Relish or, have a taste or 
trace of (cf .Ham. 3. 1. 118); 
2. 5. 59 

Remember, commemorate (cf, 

1 H. IF, , 5. 4. 101); 

2 Prol. 13 

Repair, renew; 4. 2. ill 
Repeat, mention, tell; 1. 1. 

96; 1.4. 31,74 
Repetition, recital; 5. 1. 250 
Resist, repel (but see note); 
2. 3. 29 

Resolve, (i) explain, solve (a 
riddle); 1. 1. 715 (ii) free 
from uncertainty, doubt or 
anxiety; 2. 4. 33; 2. 5. 67; 
5 - I- 135 5 - 3 - 62 
Respect (sb.), (i) esteem; 2. 4. 

20; (ii) care; 3. 3. 33 
Return, tell by way of answer 
(cf. R. II, 3. 3. 121); 2. 2. 
4 

Ride, ‘ride out’ (trans.), sus¬ 
tain without irreparable 
damage (fig. from naut. 
sense); 4. 4. 31 
Right, just claim; 2. 1. 119 
Riot, ‘wanton, loose, or 
wasteful living’ (O.E.D. 2; 
cf. 1 H. IF, 1. x. 85, n.); 
1. 4. 54 

Roguing, vagrant (cf. Lr. 3. 7, 
104, ‘roguish’); 4. 1. 98 


Round, (a) honest, straight¬ 
forward, ( b ) with quibble 
on ‘orb’ in ord. sense; 1. 2. 
122 

Rudeliest (adv.), under the 
roughest conditions; 3. 1. 
3 ° 

Rutting, lit., the periodic 
sexual excitement of ani¬ 
mals, hence ‘fornication’} 

4. 5.9 

Safe, trustworthy (cf. Oth. 2. 

3. 205); x. 2. 122 

Sail, collection (of vessels); 
1. 4. 61 

Savour (vb.), smell; 4. 6. 112 
’Say, aphetic form of ‘assay’; 

1. 1. 59, 60 

Scan, estimate; 2. 2. 56 
’Scape, escape, escape from 
(aphetic form); 1. 3. 27; 4. 

2. 74 

Scene, play, dramatic per¬ 
formance (‘the most fre¬ 
quent Sh. sense’, On.); 4. 4. 
7>48 

Seam, fissure, hollow (fig. from 
junction of cloth); 2. 1. 

1 S I 

Seldom but, it seldom fails to 
happen; 4. 2. 119 
Set, plant; 4. 6. 86 
Shadow, shelter; 4. 2. 112 
Shine, brightness; hence, true 
excellence; 1. 2. 124 
Shore. Ref. is to the use of the 
‘common shore’, i.e. the no¬ 
man’s land by the water¬ 
side where filth was de¬ 
posited for the tide to wash 
away, as a common sewer; 

4. 6. 177 

Show, (i) display (of some¬ 
thing) in actions (in con- 
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trast to words); 2. 3. 65 
(ii) magnificence; 2. 3. 56 
Sic spectanda tides, thus is 
faithfulness to be tested; 
2. 2. 38 

Sight, appearance as opposed 
to reality; x. x. 123 
Simple, mere, ‘common or 
garden’; 3. 1. 64 
Sister (vb.), be near akin to or 
exactly like; 5 Prol. 7 
Sit (pregn. sense), hold 
council, sit in session; 

1. 1. 10 

Sleided, ‘irreg. variant’ of 
‘sleaved’ = divided into fila¬ 
ments (O.E.D.). This form 
pecul. to Sh., Comp. 48 the 
only other ex. cited; but cf. 
‘sleid silk’, Troil. 5. 1. 35 
(F), (F ‘Sleyd’, most edd. 
‘sleave’cQ, ‘Heine); 4 Prol. 
21 

Small, slender; 4 Prol. 22 
Smooth, flatter; 1. 2. 78 
So, well and good; 4. 2. 43 
Sodden, suffering from vene¬ 
real disease, lit. subjected to 
treatment by the sweating- 
tub (cf. Troil. 3.1.44); 4- 2. 
*9 

Soft (adv.), ellipt. for ‘go soft’ 
=stay!, waitl; 2. 5. 23; 3. 

2. 64 

Softly, slowly; 4. 1. 50 
Soldier, ‘a soldier to’= 
wholly devoted to (O.E.D. 
2, fig.); 4. 1. 8 

Some, some one (cf. R. II, 4. 

1. 268); 5. 1. 9 
Sometimes, once, once upon a 
time (used interchangeably 
with sometime)', 1. 1. 34. 
Soon, in (not ‘after’) a short 
time, quickly; 4, r. 3 


Sooth, ‘sooth,’ ‘good sooth’, 
(ellipt.) in truth, truly, 
indeed; 1. 1. 86; 4. 1. 90 
Soothe, lit. flatter. Here used 
as proper name; 1. 2. 44 
Sort, class of people (cf. 
Book of Common Prayer, 
‘all sorts and conditions of 
men’); 4. 2. 35, 97 
Sound, utter, proclaim, de¬ 
clare (O.E.D. 10); 1. 4. 135 
3 Prol. 36 

Speeding, success; 2. 3. 116 
Speken, infin. of ‘speke’ 
(arch.), speak; 2 Prol. 12 
Spirits, vital energy; the 
spirits of Galenic physiology 
were ‘certain subtle highly 
refined substances or fluids, 
supposed to permeate the 
blood and chief organs of the 
body’ (O.E.D. xb); 3. 2. 89 
Standing-bowl, bowl resting 
on a foot (cf. Greene, 
Looking-Glass, M.S.R. line 
914); 2. 3. 66 

State, (i) majesty, power; 
2. 5. 61; (ii) magnificence, 
splendour; ‘cloth of state’ = 
magnificent fabric; 3. 2. 70; 
(iii) high, majestic position; 
5. 1. 90 

Stay, restrain; 5. 3. 84 
Stead, benefit, help, be of use 
to; 3 Prol. 21; 4 Prol. 41 
Steerage, steering (cf. Rom. 

1. 4. 112); 4. 4. 19 
Still, continually, always; 
1 Prol. 36; 3. 1. 52; 3. 2. 
47; 4 Prol. 27, 29; 5. I. 
193 

Stint, cease; 4. 4. 42 
Stir up, excite; 4. 2. 91, 
142-3 

Stomach, appetite; 4. x. 29 
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Straight (adv.), immediately; 

3 - !• 2 4 > S 35 3 - 2 - 5 6 
Strain, lineage; 4. 3. 24 
Strange (see note); 3 Prol 22 
Stranger (adj.), foreign; 2. 5. 
16, 46 

Stretch, strain; 5. 1. 54 
Stuff, goods for sale; 4. 2. 18 
Subject, collect, sing., sub¬ 
jects (of a state), inhabi¬ 
tants; 2. 1. 48 

Substance, ‘app. creature, 
being’ (On.; an extension 
from sense O.E.D. 13, ‘that 
which gives anything its 
character’; cf. Lr. 1. 1. 
201); 2. 1. 3 

Subtlety, craftiness (cf. 

Genesis, iii. 1); 2. 5. 44 
Succeed, proceed (from a 
source); 1. 1. 114 
Suddenly, at once (freq.); 3. 

1. 6954. 1. 97 
Suffer, be abused; 4. 4. 23 
Sulphurous, of lightning; 
lightning (cf. Cor. 5. 3. 152) 
and the fires of hell (cf. 
Lr. 4. 6. 130) were tradi¬ 
tionally supposed to be 
burning sulphur; cf. bibl. 
references to brimstone; 3. 
1. 6. 

Sum, gist, upshot; 3 Prol. 33 
Superfluous (see note); 1. 4. 
54 

Supposing, imagination; 5 
Prol. 21 

Sure (adj.), unable to do harm, 
harmless; ‘make sure’ 
euphem. for ‘kill’: cf. 1 H. 
IV, 5. 4. 124-5; Tit. 2. 3. 
187; 1. 1. 168 

Sure (adv.), assuredly, for 
certain; 2. 1. 68, 164; 5. 1. 

5 2 > 2 - 3 1 


Surgeon, physician, doctor 
(not specialized in sense); 4. 
6. 26 

Sway, bear rule; 1. 1. 19 
Swift, of short duration; 3. 1. 

J 3 

Syllable, ‘by the syllable’= 
to the letter; 5. 1. 170 

Take, (i) (reft.), betake one¬ 
self; 3. 4. 9; (ii) note down, 
make a note of; 4. 2. 56; 
(iii) fcaptivate (see note); 4. 
4 - 3 

Take one home (see note); 4. 
2. 123 

Talent, talon; 4. 3. 48 
Target, lit., light shield; fig., 
protection (i) against ex¬ 
posure 1. 1. 140; (ii) in 
battle; 2. 1. 139 
Tell, expound; 1 Prol. 38 
Tellus, the earth; 4. 1. 14 
Tennis-court, walled court 
for the old game of tennis 
(see H. V, 1. 2. 259-67, n.); 
2. 1. 60 

Thankful, worthy of thanks; 
5. 2. 20 

Thetis, sea (personified); prop, 
sea-nymph, daughter of 
Nereus and mother of 
Achilles; but probably here, 
as at Ant. 3. 7. 60 and Troil. 
1. 3. 39, confused with 
Tethys, wife of Oceanus; 4. 
4 - 39 

Think, think of, intend; 1. 2. 
28 

Thorough, through; 4. 3. 35 
Thoughten, irreg. pa. pple. of 
‘think’; ‘beyou thoughten’ 
= think; 4. 6. 110 
Throng (vb.j, crush; 1. 1. ior 
Throng up. completely over- 
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whelm (cf. throng , and 
A.T.L. 2. i. 62 ‘kill them 
up’); 2. 1. 73 

Thwart (vb.), cross; 4. 4. 10 
Tib, prob. short for Isabel, 
typical name for a woman of 
the lower classes, hence, 
strumpet; 4. 6. 167 
Tie (fig.), confine; 2. 5. 9 
Time of day, i.e. being 
greeted with a ‘good time of 
day’, or ‘good day’; 4. 3. 

35 

Tire, apparatus, equipment; 
3.2.22 

To, (i) in comparison with; 2. 
3. 36; (ii) in honour of 
(preparatory to a toast); 2. 
3. 51; 4. 3. 11; (iii) till; 4. 
2. 16; (iv) to the limit of, 
up to; 5. 1. 127 
To-bless, bless entirely; ‘to-’ 
is an intensive prefix; 4. 6. 
21 

Trade, a recognized business 
or occupation; 4. 2. 37 
Treason, treachery; 1. 1. 139; 

1. 2. 104; 4 Prol. 14 
Trip, dance a light dance, 

perh. with quibble on ‘trip 
up’, fall into sin; 2. 3. 103 
Triumph, festivity of any 
kind, esp. a tournament; 2. 

2. 1, 5, 53; S- 1. 1 7 
Troth, ‘by my troth’=‘by 

my faith’; 4. 1. 75 
Tune (fig.), incline to a parti¬ 
cular mood; 1. 1. 11 5 
Twin (with), exactly resemble; 
5 Prol. 8 

Tyrus, Tyre; 3. 1. 79 

Undo, (i) (fig.), unravel (cf. 
Ado, 5. 4 - 2 °> where 

quibble on (ii)); 1. 1. 117; 
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(ii) ruin (here, by depriving 
of sexual desire); 4. 6. 4 
Un-laid-ope, undisclosed; 1. 
2. 89 

Untied, not loosed; 4. 2. 
146 

Unto, in accordance with; 2. 

1. 159 

Unwholesome, diseased; 4. 2. 
20 

Use (sb.), practice; 1 Prol. 30 
Use (vb.), (i) be accustomed; 

2. 1. 62; (ii) see note; 3. 1. 
26; (iii) have sexual inter¬ 
course with; 4. 6. 143 

Used, customary; 1. 2. 3 

Vail, (vb.), (i) lower; 2. 3. 42; 

(ii) do homage; 4 Prol. 29 
Vails (sb.), leavings of a feast, 
odds and ends of material, 
or other perquisites given to 
servants or workmen; often 
applied (as here) to tailors’ 
remnants (cf. O.E.D. 6); 2, 
i- 153 

Vast, boundless, desolate ex¬ 
panse (here of the sea, as in 
Wint. 1. 1. 33); 3. 1. 1 
Vegetive, vegetable, herb 
(‘common in the 17th c.’, 
O.E.D.); not elsewh. in 
Sh.); 3. 2. 36 

Veins (fig.), vitals, entrails; 

i- 4 - 93 

Venomously (fig.), spitefully; 

3. 1. 7 

Veroles, prop, name based on 
Fr. ‘verole’ = pox; 4. 2. 106 
Very, true; 5. 1. 222 
Vessel, bibl. for body (cf. 
1 Thessalonians, iv. 4; 1 
Peter, iii. 7); 4. 4. 30 
Vestal, (adj.), of a priestess 
vowed to chastity; 3. 4. 9 
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Vestal (sb.), virgin priestessj 

4 - 5-7 

Vial (see note), bottle; 3. 2. 

95 

Vie, compete in respect of 
(O.E.D. 4); 4 Prol. 33 
Viol, six-stringed instrument 
played with a bow; 1. I. 
81 

Virtue, (i) valour; 2. r. 1475 
(ii) accomplishment; 4. 6. 
186 

Visor, mask, disguise; 4. 4. 

44 

Wage with, contend in rivalry 
with, hence, equal; 4. 2. 30 
Wait, (i) await; 1. 1. 55; (ii) 
‘wait on’, accompany, at¬ 
tend; 1. 1. 79 (see note); 

5 - 3 - I0 3 

Wanion, ‘with a wamon’=s 
with a vengeance (not else- 
wh. in Sh. but freq. in Eliz. 
lit.). Derived from ‘in a 
waniand’ = at the time of 
the waning moon, in an 
unlucky hour (O.E.D.); 2. 
!• 17 

Warrant (sb.), justification; 
4. 2. 128 

Warrant (vb.), assure, pro¬ 
mise (lit. give security to, 
guarantee); 4. 1. 48; 5. 1. 
137 

Waste, (i) spend; 1 Prol. 16; 

(ii) annihilate; 4. 4. 1 
Water, lustre (cf. Tint. 1. 1. 
18); 3. 2. 107 

Ways (go, come your); come 
along (survival of old geni¬ 
tive; cf. Franz §237); 3. 
1. 80; 4. 2. 39, 144; 4. 6. 
130, 131-2, 154, 202 
Wayward, untoward (O.E.D. 


lb, citing this); 4. 4. 10; 
5. 1. 90 

Weed, clothes (fig. of flowers); 
4. 1. 14 

Well-a-day, (i) (interj.), alas; 
2. 1. 22; (ii) (as sb.), woe; 
4. 4. 49 

Well-a-near, old exclam, of 
pity or sorrow (‘app. altered 
from •well-a-’way by substi¬ 
tution of a-near\ O.E.D.); 
3 Pro1 - 5 1 

Well-favoured, good-look¬ 
ing; 4. 1. 87 

Well said, well done (freq. 

in Sh.); 3. 2. 92 
What, (i) exclam, expressing 
encouragement; 4. 1. 51; 
(ii) why; 4. 2. 79 
Where, whereas; 1. 1. 127; 

2 - 3 - 43 

Whereas, where; x. 4. 70 
Whiles, while; 3. 1. 68 
Whip, a mild imprecation, 
‘confound’; 4. 2. 85 
Whipstock, handle of whip; 
‘practise the whipstock’, 

1. e. be a carter (see practise)^ 

2. 2. 51 

Whirr, whirl, hurry along 
(O.E.D. ib); 4. 1. 2X 
Will, wish to; 1. 1. 71 
Wis (I), I know (misunder¬ 
standing of ‘iwis’=cer¬ 
tainly); 2 Prol. 2 
Wise, manner; 5. 2. 11 
Wit (sb.), intelligence; 1 Prol. 
12 

Wit (vb.), know (again 1 H. 

VI , 2. 5. 16); 4. 4. 31 
With, by; 5. 3. 8 
Withal, with (following its 

ob J ); 3- 3- 14; 4- 6 - 26 

Wolt, wilt; 4. 1. 63 
Word, motto; 2. 2. 21, 30, 33 
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Work, be agitated, rage (as a 
sea); 3. 1. 48 

Worm, creature (a common 
term of commiseration); 1. 
1. 102 

Wrack, ruin; 4 Prol. 12 

Wreath (of chivalry). Heraldic 
term (see O.E.D. ic); a 
chaplet of 2 different- 
coloured silks wound round 
each other and placed on the 
top of a knight’s or gentle¬ 
man’s helm (cf. Sh.’s 
armorial bearings, frontisp. 
Scott-Giles, Sh.'s Heraldry, 
and Chambers, Wm. Sk- 
ii. 19); 2. 2. 29 
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Writ, i.e. Holy Writ, ‘gospel 
truth’; 2 Prol. 12 

Yield (i) give up; 3. 1. 53; 
(ii) bring forth (a child; fig. 
in Tp. 2. 1. 228); 5- 3. 49 

Younger (adv.), earlier, ago 
(not noted O.E.D., but con¬ 
firmed by Wilk.; and cf. 
‘elder’ = later, Cym. 5. 1. 
H); i- 4-39 

Y-RAVished, enraptured (‘y-’ 
prop, prefix of pa. pple, not 
pa. indie.; see next); 3 Prol. 
35 

Y-slacked, reduced to in¬ 
activity; 3 Prol. 1 



